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PREFACE. 



The follovnng- Essays have already appeared, at 
different times, and in different publications. The 
pamphlets in which th)3y were inserted being gene- 
rally unsQccessfiil, these shared the common fate, 
without assisting the booksellei^'^ aims or extending 
the writer's reputation. The public were too stre- 
nuously employed with their own follies to be 
assiduous in estimating mine; so that many of my 
best attempts in this way have fiallen victims to 
the transient topic of the times; the Ghost in 
Cock-lane, or the siege of Ticonderago. 

But though they have passed pretty silently into 
the world, I can by no means complain of their cir- 
culation. The magazines and papers of the day 
have indeed been liberal enough in this respect. 
Most of these essays have been regularly reprinted 
twice or thrice a year, and conveyed to the public 
through the kennd of some engaging publication. 
If there, be a pride in multiplied editions, I have 
seen some of my labours sixteen times reprinted, 
and diumed by different parents as their own. I 
have seen them flourished at the beginning wltVv 
praise, and signed at the end m^ V\k^ xianfij^ « 
PbUtatoB, Phiialethes, Pbilaieal\ieT<»« ^^V>Ei^ 
tbropoB, These gentlemen \iawe\a»ea.'^ ^wA«S 



4 PREFACE. 

sors to my productions, and to flatter me more have 
always passed them as their own. 

It is time however at last to vindicate my claims, 
and as these entertainers of the public, as they call 
themselves, have partly lived upon me for some 
years, let me now try if I cannot live a little upon 
myself. I would desire in this case to imitate that 
fat man, whom I have somewhere heard of in a 
shipwreck, who, when the sailors, pressed by fa- 
mine, were taking slices from his posteriors to 
satisfy their hunger, insisted with great justice on 
having the first cut for himself. 

Yet after all, I cannot be angry with any who 
have t^en it into their heads to thinly that what- 
ever 1 write is worth reprinting, particularly when 
I consider how great a majority will think it scarcely 
worth reading. ' Trifling and superficial are terms 
of reproach that are easily objected, and that carry 
aa air of penetration in the observer. These faults 
have been objected to the following Essays ; and it 
must be owned in some measure that the charge is 
true. However, I could have made them more me- 
taphysical had I thought fit, but I would ask whe- 
ther in a short essay it is not necessary to be super- 
ficial ? Before we have prepared to enter into the 
depths of a subject in the usual forms, we have 
arrived at the bottom of our scanty page, and thus 
lose the honours of a victory by.too tedious a pre- 
paration for the combat. 

There is another fault in this collection of trifles, 
which I fear will not be so easily pardoned. It will 
be alleged, that the humour of them (if any be 
found) is stale and hackneyed. This may be true 
enough as matters now stand, but I may with great 



trntb usert, that the humour was dcw wheo I wrote 
it. .SIdcc that time indeed many of the Ic^ici, 
which were first Btarted here, have been hnoted 
down, and man; of the thonghla blown npon. In 
bet, these Essays were considered as quietly IMd in 
tbe grave of oblivion ; and onr modern compilers, 
like sextODB and executioners, thinli it thdr un- 
doubted right to pillage the dead. 

.However, whatever right I have to complin of 
tbe public, tbey can as yet liare no just reason to 
complain of me. If I have written dull essaji, 
tbey have hitherto treated them as dull essays. 
TlinB fu we are at least upon par, and until they 
think fit to make me their hnoible debtor by pr^ie, 
I am resolved not to lose a single inch of tny self- 
Importance. Instead, therefore, of attempting to 
establish a credit amongst them, it will perhaps be 
wiser to ^ply to some more distant correspondent, 
and as my .drafts are in some danger of being pro- 
tested at home, it may not be imprudent upon this 
occadon to draw my bills upon ptnterity. Mr. Po«- 
terity, sir, nine hundred and nluely-nine years after 
sight hereof, pay the bearer, or order, a llioiisand 
pounds' worth of praise, free from all deductions 
whatsoever, it being a commodity that will then be 
very serviceable to htm ; and place it to the account 
of, &c. 



ESSAYS. 
I. 

DESCRIPTION OP VARIOUS CLUBS. 



I REMEMBER to have read in some philosopher (I 
believe in Tom Brown's works) that, let a man's 
character, sentiments, or compleidon, be what they 
will, he can iind company in London to match 
them. If he be splenetic, he may every day meet 
companions on the seats in St. James's Park, with 
whose groans he may mix his own, and pathetically 
talk of the weather. If he he passionate, he may 
vent his rage amodg the old orators at Slaughter's 
coffee-house, and damn the nation hecanse it keeps 
him from starving. If he be phlegmatic, he may 
sit in silence at the Hnm-drnm clnh in Ivy.lane ; 
and if actually mad, he may find very good com- 
pany in Moor-iields, either at Bedlam^^or the Foun- 
dery, ready to cultivate a nearer acqusdntance. 

But, although such as have a knowledge of the 
town may easily class themselves with tempers con- 
genial to their own, a countryman who comes to 
live in London finds nothing more ^f&CQ\X.. N^'CiCk 
regtard to myself, none ever tned ynlYi mw^ ^«i- 
duity, or came oiT with sach (udiffeceitc «w3C«ftV ^ 
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spent a whole season in the search, during which 
time my name has been enrolled in societies, lodges, 
convocations, and meetings without number. To 
some I was introduced by a friend, to others in- 
vited by an advertisement; to these I introduced 
myself, and to those I changed my name to gain 
admittance. In short, no coquette was ever more 
solicitous to match her ribbons to her complenou, 
than I to suit my dub to my temper, for I was too 
obstinate to bring my temper to conform to it. ' 

The first club I entered upon coming to town 
was that ef the Choice Spirits. The name was en- 
tirely stilted to my taste; I was a lover of mirth, 
good-humour, and even sometimes of fun, from my 
childhood. 

As no other passport was requisite but the pay- 
ment of two shillings at the door, I introduced my- 
self without further ceremony to the members, who 
were already assembled, and had for wme time 
begun upon business, llie Grand, with a mallet in 
his hand, presided at the head of the table. I could 
not avoid, upon my entrance, making use of all my 
skill in physiognomy, in order to discover that supe- 
riority of genius in men, who had taken a title so 
superior to the rest of mankind. I expected to see 
the lines of every face marked with strong think- 
ing; but though I had some skill in this science, I 
could for my life discover nothing but a pert sim- 
per, flat, or profound stupidity. 

My speculations were soon interrupted by the 

Grand, who had knodced down Mr. Spriggins for a 

song. I was upon this whispered by one of the 

campaaywho sat next me,t\i2LX \ «\iQ\A<lTAN<i«ee 

Motaetbing touched off to au\ceX^,^«x^x,^V^^^'^ 
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was going to give ns Mad Tom in all its gloiy. 
Mr. Spriggins endeavoured to excuse himself; for, 
as he was to act a madman and a king, it was im- 
possible to go through the part properlf without a 
crown and chains. His excuses were over-ruled by 
a great minority, andv^th much vociferation. The 
president ordered up the jack-chain, and instead of 
a crown, our performer covered his brows with an 
inverted Jordan. After he had rattled his chain, 
and 'shook his head, to the gre&t delight of the 
whole company, he began his song. As I have 
heard few young fellows oflfer to sing in company 
that did not expose themselves, it was no great dis- 
appointment to me to find Mr. Spriggins among the 
number; however not to seem an odd fish, I ros^ 
from my seat in rapture, cried out, bravo! encore!' 
and slapped the table as loud as any of the rest. 

The gentleman who sat next me seemed highly^ 
pleased ^th my taste, and the ardour of my appro- ' 
bation ; and whispering, told me that I had suf- 
fered an immense loss ; for had I come a few mi-^ 
nutes sooner, I might have heard Gee ho Dobbin 
sung in a tip-top manner by the pimple-nosed spirit 
at the president's right elbow; but he was evapo- 
rated before I came. 

As I was expressing my uneasiness at this disap- 
pointment, I found the attention of the company 
employed upon a fat figure, who, with a voice tnore 
rough than the Stafibrdshire giant's, was giving^ xat 
the ' Softly tweet in Lydian measure'^ of Alexander's 
Feast. After a short pause of admiration, to thiff ' 
succeeded a Welch dialogue, witYi the 'toaioract^ ^^ 
Teagve and TafFy: after that came on 0^i^. i««3»^- 
jw> w&b a atorj between every stama^*. usaX'^w* 

B i 
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sungfthe Dust-cart, and then Solomon's Song. The 
glass began bow to circulate pretty freely; those 
who were silent when sober, would now be heard 
in their turn ; every nan had his song, and he saw 
no reason why he should not be beard as well as 
any of the rest ; one begged to be heard while he 
gave Deatii and the Lady in high taste ; another 
sang to a plate which he kept trundling on the 
edges: nothing was now heard but singing; roice 
rote above roice, and the whole became one uni- 
versal shout, when the landlord came to acquaint 
the conpaoy that the reckoning was drank out; 
Rabelais calls the moments in which a reckoning 
is mentioned the most melancholy ef our lives : 
never was so much noise so quickly quelled, as by 
this short but pathetic oration of our landlord. 
** l>rank out !" was echoed in a tone of discontent 
round the table : *' Drank out already ! that was very 
odd ! that so much punch could be drank out al- 
ready : impossible V The landlord however seemed 
iresolved not to retreat from his first assurances, the 
company was dlss<dved, and a president chosen foir 
the night ensuing.. 

A friend of mine, to whom I was complaining 
some time after of the entertainment I have been 
describing, proposed to bring me to the club that 
he frequented; which he fancied would suit the 
gravity of my temper exactly. ** We have at' the 
Muzzy dub," says he, " no riotous mirth, nor awk^ 
ward ribaldry ; tio confusion or bawling ; all is 
conducted with wisdom and decency ; besides, some 
of oar members are worth forty thousand pounds ;: 
men of prudence and foresight every one of them : 
these are the proper acquaintance, and to such 
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I will to-night introdace yon." I was charmed 
at the proposal ; to be acquainted with men worth 
forty thousand pounds, and to talk widdom the 
whole night, were offers that threw me into rap* 
ture. 

At seven o^clock I was accordingly introduced 
foy my friend, not indeed to the company; for 
though I made- my best bow they seemed insensible 
of my approach, but to the table at which they 
were sitting. Upon my entering the room, I could 
not avoid feeling a secret veneration from the so- 
lemnity 9f the scene before me $ the members kept 
a profound silence, each with a pipe in his month, 
and a pewter pot in his hand, and with faces that 
might easily be construed into absolute wisdom. 
Mappy society, thought I to myself, where the 
members think before they speak, deliver nothing 
rashly, but convey their thoughts to each other preg- 
nant with meaning, and matured by reflection. 

In this pleasing speculation I continued a full 
half hoar, expecting each foment that somebody 
would begin to opea his nyouf^; eveiy time the 
pipe was Isud down I expected it was to speak; 
bvt it was only to spit. At length^ resolving to 
break the charm myself, and overcome their ex- 
treme di$dence, for to this I imputed their silence; 
I nibbed my hands, and, looking as wise ag possi- 
ble, observed that the nights began to grow a little 
coolish at this time of the year. This, as it was 
directed to none of the company in particular, none 
thought himself obliged to answer ; xwherefore I 
continued still to rub my hands and look wise. 
My next effort was addressed to a gentleman who 
sat next me; to whom I observed that the beer 
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was extremely good : my neighbour made no re 
ply, bnjt by a large puff of tobacco-smoke. 

I now began to be uneasy in this dnmb sodety 
till one of them a little relieved me by observini 
that bread had not risen these three weeks : ''Ay,' 
says another, still keeping the pipe in his mouth 
*' that puts me in mind of a pleasant story abon 
that — ^hem— very well ; you must know — ^but, be 
fore I begin — sir, my service to you — ^wher< 
was I ?•* 

My next club goes ^y the name of the Harma 
nical Society ; probably from that love of order ant 
Mendship which every person commends in institu- 
tions of this nature. The landlord was himsel 
founder. The money spent is four-pence each ; am 
they sometimes whip for a double reckoning. Ti 
this club few recommendations are requisite, ex 
cept the introductory four-pence and my landlord'i 
good word, which, as he gains by it, he never re 
fuses. 

We all here talked and behaved as every bod} 
else usually does on his club-night ; we discussei 
the topic of the day, drank each other's healths 
snuffed the candles with our fingers, and filled oui 
pipes ^m the «ame plate of tobacco. The com- 
pany saluted each other in the common manner 
Mr. Bellows-mender hoped Mr. Curry-comb-make: 
had not caught cold going home the last club-night 
and he returned the compliment by hoping tha 
young master Bellows-mender had got well agsdi 
of the chin-cough. Doctor Twist told us a sto 
ry of a parliament-man with whom he was in< 
dmately acquainted; while the bug-man, at th( 
same time, was telling a better stoi^ of a nobI< 
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lord with whom he could do any thing. A gentle- 
man in a black wig and leather breeches, at the 
other end of the table, was engaged in a long nar- 
ratire of the Ghost in Cock-lane : he had read it in 
the papers of the day, and was telling it to some 
that sat next him, who could not read. Near him 
Mr. Dibbins was disputing on the old subject of re^ 
ligion with a Jew pedler, over the table, while the 
president vainly knocked down Mr. Leathersides 
for a song. Besides the combinations of these 
voices, which I could hear altogether, and which 
formed an upper part to the concert, there were 
several others playing under parts by themselves, 
and endeavouring to fEisten on some luckless neigh- 
bour's ear, who was himself bent upon the same 
design against some other. 

We have often heard of the speech of a corpo- 
ration, and this induced me to transcribe a speech: 
of this dub, taken in short-hand, word for word, as 
it was spoken by every member of the company. 
It may be necessary to observe, that the man who 
told of the ghost had the loudest voice, and the 
longest story to tell, so that his continuing narrative 
fiUed every chasm in the conversation. 

^ So, sir, d'ye perceive me, the ghost giving three 
loud raps at the bed-post — says my lord to me, my 
dear Smokeum, you know there is no man upon the 
&oe of the earth for whom I have so highr- a dam- 
nable fEdse heretical opinion of all sound doctrine 
and good learning; for I'll tell it aloud, and spare 
not that— -Silence for a song ; Mr. Leathersides for 
a song — ' As I was a walking upon the highway, 
I met a young damsel' — Then what brings you 
here ? says the parson to the ghost— Sanconiathan, 
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Manetho, and Berosus — The whole way ftmn Is* 
lington tnrnpike to Dog-honse-bar — Dam— ^ As for 
Abel Drngger, sir, he's damu'd low in it ; my 'pren* 
tice boy has more of the gentleman than he — For ' 
murder will out one time or other $ and none but a- 
ghost, you know, gentlemen, can •'^ Damme if I 
don't ; for my friend, whom you know, gentlemen, 
and who is a parliament-man, a man of conse* 
quence, a dear honest creature, to besure ; we were 
langhing last night at — Death and damnation upon 
all his posterity by simply, barely tasting ~^Sonr 
grapes, as the fox said once when he could not 
reach them ; and Til, I'll tell you a story about that 
that will make you burst your aides with langhing : 
A fox once — Will nobody listen to the song — ' As 
I was a walking upon the highway, I met a young 
damsel both buxom and gay.' — No ghost^ gentle- 
men, can be murdered ; nor did I ever hear but of 
one ghost killed in all my life, and that was stab- 
J)ed in the belly with a — My blood and soul if I 
don't — Mr. Bellows-mender, I have the honour of 
drinking your very good health — Blast me if I do ' 
— dam — blood — bugs — fire — whizz — blid — ^tit*— 
rat — trip.* . The rest all riot, nonsense, and ra- 
pid tonfosion. 

Were I to be angry at men for being fools, I 
could here find ample room for declamation ; but 
alas ! I have been a fool myself; and why should 
I be angry with them for being something so natu- 
ral to every child of humanity ? 

Fatigued with this society, I was introduced the 
following night to a club of fashion. On taking 
JDj place I found the conversation sufficiently easy, 
»od . tolcrMy good-naiored \ iox m^ V>t^ ^\v\ ivc 
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Paul were not yet arrived. I now thought myself 
completely fitted, and resolving to seek no further, 
determined to take up my residence here for the 
winter ; while my temper began to open insensibly 
*to the cheerfulness I saw diffused on every face in 
the room : but the delusion soon vanished, when the 
waiter came to apprise us that his lordship and sir 
Paul were just arrived. 

From this moment all our felidty was at an end'; 
our new guests bustled into the room, and took 
their seats at the head of the table. Adieu now all 
confidence ; every creature strove who shduld most 
recommend himself to our members of distinction. 
Each seemed quite regardless of pleasing any hat. . 
our new guests ; and what before wore the appear- 
ance of friendship, was now turned into rivalry. 

Yet I could not obsetve, that amidst all this flat* , 
tery and obsequious attention, our great men took 
any notice of the rest of the company. Their whole 
discourse was addressed to each other. Sir Paid 
told, his lordship a long story of Moravia the JeW ; 
and his lordship gave sir Paul a very long account 
of his new method of managing silk- worms ; he led 
him, and consequently the rest of the company, 
through all the stages of^ feeding, sunning, and 
hatching ; with an episode 6u mulberry-trees, a di- 
gression upon grass seeds, and a long parenthesis 
about his new postilion. In this manner we tra- 
velled on, wishing every story to be the last ; but 
all in vain, 

** Hills over hills, and Al^ on Alps UQ«ie!* 

The last dub in which I was enxolifid ^ Tnca^Q^-'^ * 
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was a society of moral philosophers, as they callei 
themselves, who assembled twice a week, in orde 
to show the absurdity of the present mode of reli 
giOQ, and establish a new one in its stead. 

I found the members very warmly disputin 
when I arrived; not indeed about religion or ethics 
but about who Bad neglected to lay down his pre 
liminary six-pence upon entering the room. Th 
president swore that he had laid his own down, ani 
so swore all the company. 

During this contest I had an opportunity of^ oh 
serving the laws, and also the members of the so 
ciety. The president, who had been, as I was tok 
lately a bankrupt, was a tall pale figure with 
long black wig ; the next to him was dressed in 
large white wig and a black cravat : a third by th 
brownness of his complexion seemed a native ( 
Jamaica; and a fourth by his hue appeared to be 
blacksmith. Bftt their rules will give the most jus 
idea of their learning and principles. 

I. We being a laudable society of moral philc 
sophers, intends to dispute twice a week about « 
ligion and priestcraft. Leaving behind us old wivei 
tales, and following good learning and sound sense 
and if so be, that any other other persons has 
mind to be of the society, they shall be entitled s 
to do, upon paying the sum of three shillings, to b 
spent by the company in pu&ch. 

II. lihat no member get drunk before nine c 
the clock, upon pain of forfeiting three-pence, t 
be spent by the company in punch. 

III. Tl^at as members are sometinles apt to g 
away without paying, every person shall pay sij 
pence upon his entering the room ; and all dispute 
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shall be settled by a majority ; and all fines shall 
be paid in punch. 

IV. That sixpence shall be every night given to 
the president, in order to buy books of learning 
for the good of the society;. the president has al- 
ready put himself to a good deal of expense in buy- 
ing books for the club ; particularly the works of 
TuUy, Socrates, and Cicero, which he will soon 
read to the society. 

V. All them who brings a new argument ag^nst 
religion, and who, being a philosopher, and a 
man of learning, as the rest of us is, shall be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the society, upon paying 
six-pence only, to be spent in punch. 

VI. Whenever we are to have an extraordinary 
meeting, it shall be advertised by some outlandish 
name in the newspapers. 

Saunders Mac Wild, President^ 
Anthony Blewit, Vice-president, 
his 4* mark. 
William Turpin, Secretary. 



11. 

specimen of a magazine in miniature. 

We essayists, who are allowed but one subject at a 
time, are by no means so fortunate as the writers 
of magazines, who write upon several. If a ma-, 
gaziner be dull upon the Spanish war, he soon has 
us up again with the ghost in Ck)ck-Lane; if the 
reader begins to doze upon that, he is quickly 
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rouzed by an Eastern tale ; tales prepare us for poe. 
try, and poetry for the meteorological history of the 
weather. It is the life and sonl of a magazine ne- 
ver to be long dall upon one subject ; and the rea- 
der, like the sdlor's horse, has at least the com- 
fortable refreshment of having the spur often 
changed. 

As I see no reason why they should carry off all 
the rewards of genius, I have some thoughts for the 
future of making this essay a magazine in minia- 
ture : I shall hop from subject to subject ; and, if 
properly encouraged, I intend in time to adorn my 
fbuille volant with pictures. But to begin in the 
usual form with 

A Modest Address to the Public, 

The public has been so often imposed upon by 
the unperforming promises of others, that it is with 
the utmc«t modesty we assure them of our inviola- 
ble design of giving the very best collection that 
ever astonished society. Tlie public we honour 
and regard, and therefore to instruct and entertain 
them is our highest ambition, with labours calcu- 
lated as well for the head as the heart. If four 
extraordinary pages of letter-press be any recom- 
mendation of our wit, we may at least boast the 
honour of vindicating our own abilities. To say 
more in favour of the Infernal Magazine, would 
be unvhnthy the public; to say less, would be ipju- 
rions to oiunelves. As we have no interested'mo- 
tives fbr this undertaking, being a society of gen- 
tlemen of disUndion, we disdain to eat or ^te 
like hirelings ; we are all gentlemen, resolTed to 
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sell onr sixpenny magazine merely for our oim 
amusement. 
Be careful to ask for the Infernal Magazine. 

Dedication to that most ingenious of all Patrons^ 
the Tripoline Ambassador, ' 

May it pl^use your Excellency, 

As your taste in the fine arts is universally al- 
lowed and admired, permit the authors of the In- 
fernal Magazine to lay the following sheets hum* 
bly at your £xcellency'& toe ; and should our la- 
bours ever have the happiness of one day adorning 
the courts of Fez, we doubt not that the influence 
wherewith we are honoured, shall be ever retained 
with the most warm ardour l?y. 

May it please your Excellency, 
Your most, devoted humble servants. 

The Authors of the Infernal Magazine. . 

A Speech spoken by the Indigent Philosopher to 
persuade his Club at Cateaton to declare JVa/r 
against Spain, 

My honest friends and / brother politicians ; I 
perceive that the intended war with Spsun makes 
many of you uneasy. Yesterday, as we were 
told, the stocks rose, and you were glad ; to-day 
they fall, and you are again miserable. But, my 
dear friends, what is the rising or the falling of the 
stocks to us, who have no money ? Let Nathan 
Ben Funk, the Dutch Jew, be ^^ Qic ^xscr^^st 
tbig; but my good Mr. BeUovra-mendeT ,^\i3^\.v^ ^ 
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this to you or me ? You must mend broken belloWs, 
and I write bad prose as long as we live, whether 
we like a Spanish war or not. Believe me, m j bo- 
nest friends, whatever you may talk of liberty and 
yovr own reason, both that liberty and reason are 
conditionally resigned by every poor man in every 
society ; and^ as we are bom to work, so others are 
bom to watch over us while we are working. In 
the name of common sense then, my good friends, 
let the great keep watch over us, and let ns nund 
our business, and perhaps we may at last get mo- I 
ney ourselves, and set beggars at work in our turn. 
I have a Latin sentence that is worth its weight in 
gold, and which I shall beg leave to translate for 
your instraction. An author, called Li^y's Gram- 
mar, finely observes, that ^' i£s in pra»enti perfisc- 
tum format ;" that is, " Ready money makes a per- 
fect man ;" let us then get ready money; and let 
them that vnH spend theirs by going to war with 
Spain. 

RuUi far Behaviour ^ drawn up bg the IfuUgtHi 

Philosopher, 

If you be a rich man, you may enter jthe room 
with three loud hems, march deliberately'np to the 
chimney, and turn your back to the fire. If yon . 
be a poor man, I would advise you to shrink into | 
the room as fast as you can, and place yourself ai 
usual upon a comer of a chair in a remote comer. 

When yon are desired to sing in company, I 
would advise you to refuse ; for it is a thousand to 
one but that yon torment ns ^h affectation or^ 
bAd voice. 
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If you l>e youngs and live with an old man, I 
would adnse you not to Hke gravy; I was disinhe- 
rited myself for liking gravy. 

Don't laugh much* in public; the spectators that 
are not as merry as yon, will hate yon, either be- 
cause they envy your happiness, or fimcy themselves 
the subject of your mirth. 

RuUi for raiting the DeviL Translated /hm the 
Latin qf Danaus de Sortiariis, a fVriter con- 
temparar^ with Calvihy and one of the Re- 
formers of our Church. ^ 

llie person who desires to raise the devil. Is to 
sacrifice a dog, a cat, and a hen, all of his own pro- 
perty, to Beelzebub. He is to swear an etermd 
obedience, and then to receive a mark in some un- 
seen place, either under the eye-lid, or in the roof 
of the mouth, inflicted by the devil himself. Upon 
this he has power given him over three spirits ; one < 
for earth, another for air, and a third for the sea. 
Upon certidh times the devil holds an assembly of 
magicians, in which each is to give an account of 
what evil he has done, and what he wishes to do* 
At this assembly he appears in the shape of an old 
man, or often like a goat with large horns. They 
upon tlds oocarion renew their vows of obedience ; 
and then form a grand dance in honour of their 
fUte deity. The devil instructs them in every me- 
thod of injuring mankind, in gathering poisons, and 
of li^ng upon occasion through the air. He shows 
them the whole method, upon examination, of 
giving evadve answers ; his spirits have power to 
amune the form of angels of light, and there is bat 
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one method of detecting them ; viz. to ask them i 
proper formy what-method is the most certidn t 
propagate the fedth over all the world ? To tU 
they are not permitted hy the Superior Power 1 
make a false reply, nor are they willing to g^ye tt 
true one; wherefore they continue silent, and ai 
thus detected. 



III. 

ASEM, AN EASTERN TALE. 

Where Tauris lifts its head ahove the storm, ai 
presents nothing to the sight of the distant travel! 
but a prospect of nodding roclts, falling torrent 
and all the variety of tremendous nature ; on t 
bleak bosom of this frightful mountain, sedod 
from society, and detesting the ways of men, Uv 
Asem, the man-hater. 

Asem had spent his youth with men ; had shar 
in their amusements ; and had been taught to k 
his fellow-creatures with the most ardent affectio; 
but from the tenderness of his disposition he c 
hausted all his fortune in relieving the wants of t 
distressed. The petitioner never sued in vain ; t 
weary traveller never passed his door; he only c 
sisted from doing good when he had no longer 1 
power of relieving. 

From a fortune thus spent in benevolence, he < 
pected a grateful return from those he had fonr 
relieved ; and made his application vrith coufi' 
of redress: the ungrateful world soon grew 
of his importunity; fof pity is but a short liv< 
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sion. He soon therefore began to view mankind in 
a very different light from that in which he had be« 
fore beheld them : he perceived a thousand vices 
he had never before suspected to e2dst : wherever 
he turned^ ingratitude^dissimulation^ and treachery 
contributed to increase his detestation of them. Re? 
solved therefore to continue no longer in a world 
which he ^ated, and which repaid his detestation 
with contempt, he retired to tl^. region of sterility, 
in order to br(x>d over his resentment in solitude, 
and converse with the only honest heart he knew ; 
namely, with his own. 

A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather ; fruits gathei^d with difficulty from 
the mountain's side his only food : and his drink 
was fetched with danger and toil from the head- 
long torrent. In this manner he Uved, sequestered 
from^society, passing the hours in meditation, and 
sometimes exulting that he was able to live inde- 
pendently of his fellow-creatures. 

At the foot of the mountsun an extensive lake 
displayed its glassy bosom ; reflecting on its broad 
surface the impending horrors of the mountain. To 
this x^apadous mirror he would sometimes descend, 
and reclining on its steep banks, cast an eager look 
on the smooth expanse that lay before him. ** How 
beautiful," he often cried, " is nature ! how lovely 
even in her wildest scenes ! How finely contrasted 
is the level plain that lies beneath me, with yon aw- 
ftil pile that hides its tremendous head in clouds ! 
But the beauty of these scenes is no way compara* * 
ble with their utility ; hence an hundred rivers are 
supplied, i;^ch distribute health au^ \^T^t^ \A 
the various countries throogli ^loicYi XVl ^^^ 
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Every part of the universe is beautiful, just, aud 
wise, but man ; vile man is a solecism iu nature^ 
the only monster in the creation. Tempests aixL 
whirlwinds have their use ; but vicious ungratefiit 
man is a blot in the fisdr page of universal beauty^ 
Why was I bom of that detested species, whose 
vices are almost a reproach to the wisdom of the 
divine Creator ! Were men entirely free from noe, 
aU wonid be uniformity, harmony, and order. A 
worid of moral rectitude should be the result of a 
perfect moral agent. Why, why then, O Alia! 
mpst I be thus confined in darkness^ doubt^ and 
deispair?" 

Just fis he uttered the word despair, he was go- 
ing to plunge into the lake beneath him, at once to 
si^fy his doubts, and put a period to Ms ansdety; 
when he perodved a most mi^estic being walking 
on the Buiface of the water, and approaching the 
bank on which he stood. So unexpected an object 
at once checked his purpose; he stopped, contem- 
plated, and fended he saw something awful and 
divine in his aspect. 

*• Son of Adam," cried the genius, ^' stop thy rash 
purpose; the Father of the Futhful has seen thy 
justice, thy integrity, thy miseries, and hath sent 
me to afford and administer relief. Give me thine 
hand, and follow without trembling wherever I 
shall lead ; in me behold the Genius of Conviction, 
kept by the Great Prophet, to turn from their er- 
rors those who go astray, not from curiosity, but a 
rectltade of intention. Follow me, and be wise." 

Asem immediately descended upon the lake, and 
bh pdde c<mdiicted liVm ^ou^ iVve «u:6ace of the 
watery till, oommg new t^« ceixvt^ ol V^^>sb^^^ 
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they both began to sink; the waters closed over 
their heads; they descended several hundred fa- 
thoms, till Asem, just ready to give up his life as 
inevitably lost, found himself with his celestial 
guide in another world, at the bottom of the waters, 
where hnman foot had never trod before. His asto- 
nishment was beyond description, when he saw a 
sun liice that he had left, a serene sky over his head^ 
and blooming verdure under his feet. 

** I plainly perceive your amazement," said* the 
genius; ** but suspend it for a while. This world' 
was formed by Alia, at the request, and under the 
inspection, of our great Prophet ; who once enter- 
tained the same doubts which filled your mind when 
I found you, and from the consequence of which 
you were so lately rescued. The rational inha- 
bitants of this world are formed agreeable to your 
own ideas; they are absolutely without vice. In' 
other respects it resembles your earth, but differs 
from it in being wholly inhabited by men who ne- 
ver do wrong. If yon find this world more agree- 
able than that you so lately left, you have free per- 
mission to spend the remsdnder of your days in it{ 
but permit me for some time to attend you, that I 
may silence your doubts, and make you better ac- 
quidnted with your company and your new habita- 
tton!" 

** A world without vice! rational beings with- 
out immorality!" cried Asem in a rapture: " I 
thank thee, O Alia, who hast at length heard my 
petitions : this, this indeed will produce happluft^s^^ 
ecstasy, and ease. O ! for an immoTtaiiit^^Vo %v^\A 
it among men who are incapable ot \ti^grai.\XVQL<^&« 

c 
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injustice, fraud, riolence, and a thousand c 
crimes, that render society miserable." 

** Cease thine acclamations," replied the gei 
** Look around thee ; reflect on every object anc 
tion before us, and communicate to me the n 
of thine observations. Lead wherever you i 
proper, I shall be your attendant and instrue 
Asem and his companion travelled on in silenc 
some time, the former being entirely lost in i 
nishment ; but at last recovering his former sere 
fae could not help obsendng tl^at the face oi 
country bore a near resemblance to that he 
left, except that this subterranean world still s< 
ed to retain its primeval wildness. 

** Here," cried Asem, " I perceive jmima 
prey, and others that seem only designed for 1 
subsistence ; it is the very same in the world 
our heads. But had I been permitted to instruc 
Prophet, I would have removed this defect, 
formed no voracious or destructive animals, in 
only prey on. the other parts of the creati 
" Your tenderness for inferior animals is, I 
remarkable," said the genius, smiling r ^^but 
regard to meaner creatures, this world exact] 
sembles the other; and indeed for obvious rea^ 
for the earth can support a more considerable i 
her of animals, by their thus becoming foo( 
each other, than if they had lived entirely on 
vegetable productions. So that animals of d 
ent natures, thus formed, instead of lessening 
multitude, subsist in the greatest number posi 
But let us hasten on to the inhabited country b 
us, and see what that offers for instruction.' 



>» 
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They wkm gvned the ntmoBt verge of the forest^ 
and entered the country inhabited by men without 
idee; and Asem anticipated in idea the rational de- 
light he hopQd to experience in inch an innocent 
society. But they had scarcely left the confines of 
the wood, when they beheld one of the inhabitants 
flying with hasty steps, and terror in his counte-. 
nance, from an army of squirrels that closely pur- 
sued him. *^ Heavens !" cried Asem, *' why does be 
ffy ? What can he fear from animals so contempti- 
ble ?" He had scarcely spoken, when he peroeived 
two dogs pursuing another of the human spedes^ 
who, with equal terror and haste, attempted to 
avoid them. '* This," cried Asem to his guide, ** is 
truly surprising; nor can I conceive the reason for 
so strange an action." '* Every species of animals," 
replied the genius, ^' has of late grown very power- 
fbl in this country; for the inhabitants at first 
thinking it unjust to use either fraud or force in 
destroying them, they have insensibly increased, 
and now frequently ravage their harmless fron- 
tiers." " But they should have been destroyed," 
cried Asem; you see the consequence of such 
neglect." , ** Where is then that tenderness you 
so lately expressed for subordinate animals V* re- 
pUed the genius, smiling ; '* you seem to have for- 
got that branch of justice." " I must acknowledge 
iny ndstake," returned Asem ; '' I am now con", 
▼inoed that we must be guilty o^ tyranny and injus- 
iloe to the brute creation, if we would eqjoy the 
^rid ourselves. But let us no longer observe the 
duty of man to these irrational creatures, but sur-, 
vey (heir connesions with one another." 

Ai Uiey walked further up the country^ thft x&AX«* 
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he was surprised to see no vestiges of handsome 
houses, no cities, nor any mark of elegant design. 
His conductor perceiving his surprise, observed, that 
the inhabitants of this new world were perfectly 
content with their ancient simplicity ; each had a 
house, which, though homely, was sufficient to 
lodge his little family ; they were too good to build 
houses, which could only increase their own pride^ 
and the envy of the spectator ; what they built was 
for convenience, and not for show. ** At least, then,* 
said Asem, '^ they have neither architects, paintert, 
nor statuaries, in their society ; but these are idle 
arts, and may be spared. However, before I spend 
much more time, you should have my thanks for 
introducing me into the society of some of their 
wisest men : there is scarcely any pleasure to me 
equal to a refined conversation ; there is nothing of 
which I am so much enamoured as wisdom.'* 
** Wisdom !" replied his instructor, ** how ridi- 
culous ! We have no vrisdom here, for we have 
no occasion for it ; true wisdom is only a know- 
ledge of our own duty, and the duty of others to 
us ; but of what use is such wisdom here? each in- 
tuitively performs what is right in himself, and 
expects the same from others ! If by wisdom you 
should mean vain curiosity, and empty speculation, 
as such pleasures have their origin in vanity, lux- 
ury, or avarice, we are too good to pursue them," 
** All this may be right," says Asem ; " but me- 
tfainks I observe a solitary disposition prevful 
among the people; each family keeps separately 
within their own precincts, without society, or 
without Intercourse." " That indeed is true," rc^ 
piled the other: " here is no established society; 
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&or should there be any : all societies are made 
either through fear or friendship : the people we 
are among are too good to fear each other ; and 
there are no motives to private friendship where all 
are equally meritorious." " Well, then,'* said the 
sceptic, " as 1 am to spend my time here, if I am 
to have neither the polite arts, nor wisdom^ nor 
friendship, in such a world, I should be glad at 
least of an easy companion, who may tell me his 
thoughts, and to whom I may communicate mine." 
" And to what purpose should either do this ?" 
says the genius : *' flattery or curiosity are vicious 
motives, and never allowed of here ; and wisdom is 
out of the question." 

" Still, however," said Asem, " the inhabitants 
must be happy; each is contented with his own 
possessions,. nor avariciously endeavours to heap up 
more than is necessary for his own subsistence: 
each has therefore leisure for pitying those that 
stand in need of his compassion." He had scarcely 
spoken, when his ears were assaulted with the la- 
mentations of a wretch who sat by the way side^ 
and in the most deplorable distress seemed gent]^ 
to murmur at his own misery. Asem immediately 
ran to his relief, and found him in the last stage of 
a consumption. " Strange," cried the S09 of Adam^ 
** that men who are free from rice should thus 
mffer so much misery without relief l**" *' Be not 
surprised," said the wretch who was dying ; " would 
it not be tha utmost injustice for beings, who h^ve 
only just 'sufficient to support themselves, and are 
content with a bare subsistence, to t&ke \t tccnsk. 
their own months to put it into mine^ TViei'j XifcN^ 
tre possessed of a aiagle meal more ttoa \% \iRRfc^^ 
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sary; and what is barely necessary cannot be ( 
pensed with." ** They should have been sapp 
with more than is necessary/' cried Asem ; *' 
yet I contradict my own opinion but a moment 
fore : all is doubt, perplexity, and confusion. E 
the want of ingratitude is no virtue here, since t 
ne?er received a favour. They have, however, 
other excellence yet behind ; the love of their co 
try is still I hope one of their darling virtu( 
** Peace, Asem," replied the guardian, wit 
countenance not less severe than beautiful, " 
forfeit all thy pretensions to wisdom; the » 
selfish motives by which we prefer our own inte 
to that of others, induce us to regard our com 
preferably to that of another. Nothing less t 
oalversal benevolence is free from vice, and 1 
you see is practised here." ^' Strange!" c 
the disappointed pilgrim, in an agony of distn 
what sort of a world am I now introduced 
There is scarcely a single virtue, but that of p 
perance, which they practise ; and in that they 
no way superior to the very brute creation. Tl 
\b scarcely an amusement which they enjoy ; fo 
tude, liberality, friendship, wisdom, conversati 
and love of country, all are virtues entirely unkm 
here : thus it seems, that to be uuacqusdnted i; 
vice is not to know virtue. Take me, O my gen 
back to that very world which I have despised 
world which has Alia for its contriver is m 
more wisely formed than that which has been ] 
jected by Mahomet. Ingratitude, contempt, 
hatred, I can now suffer, for perhaps I have 
served them. When I arraigned the wisdor 
Prorideiicey I only showed my own ignorai 
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henceforth let me keep from idee myself^ and pity 
it in others." 

He had scarcely ended, when the genius, assn- 
ming an air of terrible complacency, called all his 
thunders around him, and yanished in a whirlwind. 
Asem, astonished at the terror of the scene, loolced 
for his imaginary world; when, casting his eyes 
around, he perceived himself in the very situation, 
and in the very place, where he first began to re- 
inne and despidr ; his right foot had lieen just 'ad- 
vanced to take the fatal plunge, nor had it been 
yet withdrawn ; so instantly did Providence strike 
the series of tnitlis just imprinted on his soul. He 
now departed from the water-side in tranquillity, 
and, leaving his horrid mansion, travelled to Seges- 
tan, his native city, where he diligently applied 
hin^self to commerce, and put in practice that wis- 
dom he had learned in solitude. The frugality of 
a few years soon produced opulence ; the number 
of his domestics increased ; his friends came to 
him from every part of the city ; npr didi he receive 
them with disdain : and a youth of misery was 
concluded with an old age of elegance, affluence, 
and ease. 



IV. 



ON THE ENGLISH CLERGY, AND POPULAR 

PREACHERS. 

It is allowed on all hands, that our English divines 
receive a more liberal education, and improve that 
edncatkm by frequent study, more than any otheva 
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of this revereud profession in Europe. In general 
also it may be observed, that a greater degree of 
gentility is affixed to the character of a studeht io 
England than elsewhere; by which means oar 
clergy have an opportunity of seeing better company 
while young, and of sooner wearing off those pre- 
judices which they are apt to imbibe even in the 
best regulated universities, and which may be 
justly termed the vulgar errors of the wise. 

Yet with all these advantages, it is very obvioiUi 
that the clergy are no where so little thought of by 
the populace, as here ; and though our divines are 
foremost with respect to abilities, yet they are 
found last in the effects of their ministry ; the vnl- 
gar in general appearing no way impressed with a 
sense of religious duty. I am not for whining at 
the depravity of the times, or for endeavouring to 
paint a prospect more gloomy than in nature ; but 
certain it is, no person who has travelled will con- 
tradict me, when I aver, ihat the Jower orders of 
mankind in other countries testify on every occa- 
sion the profoundest awe of religion ; while in Eng- 
land they are scarcely awakened into a sense of 
its duties, even in circumstances of the greatest 
distress. 

This dissolute and fearless conduct foreigners are 
apt to attribute to climate and constitution : may 
not the vulgar, being pretty much neglected in our 
exhortations from the pulpit, be a conspiring cause ? 
Our divines seldom stoop to their mean capacities ; 
and they who want instruction most, find least in 
oiir religious assembles. 

Whatever may become oi iVe \i\^w otdera p/ 
.mankind, who toe generakKL^ ]^ov»e^afc^ oii cO^^vkp^ 
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motives to virtue, the vulgar should be particularly 
regarded, whose behaviour in civil life is totally 
hinged upon their hopes and fears. Those who con> 
stitute the basis of the great fabric of society should 
be paiticularly regarded ; foi* in policy, as in archi- 
tecture, ruin is most fatal when it begins from the 
bottom. 

Men of real sense and understanding prefer a 
prudent mediocrity to a precarious popularity; 
and, fearing ta outdo their duty, leave it half done. 
Their discourses from the pulpit are generally dry, 
methodical, and unaffectipg; delivered with the 
most insipid calmness ; insomuch, that, should the 
peaceful preacher lift his head over the cushion, 
which alone he seems to address, he might discover 
his audience, instead of being awakened to remorse, 
actually sleeping over his methodical and, laboured 
composition. 

This method of preaching is however by some 
called an address to reason, and not to the pas- 
sions ; this is styled the making of converts from 
conviction : but such are indifferently acquainted 
with human nature, who are not sensible, that men 
seldom reason about their debaucheries till they 
are committed; reason is but a weak antagonist 
when headlong passion dictates : in all such cases 
we should arm one passion against another : it is 
with the human mind as in nature ; from the mix- 
ture of two opposites the result is most frequently 
neutral tranquillity. Those, who attempt to reason 
us out of our fbllies, begin at the wrong end, since 
the attempt naturally presupposes us capable of 
reason ; but to be made capable of this is one great 
point of the cure. 

c2 
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There are bat few talents requisite to become h 
popular preacher, for the people are easily pleittseii 
if they perceive any endeavours in the orator |i 
please them ; the meanest qualifications will woik. 
this effect, if the preacher sincerely sets about il. 
Perhaps little indeed, very little more is required^ 
. than sincerity and assurance ; and a becoming sin* 
cerity is always certain of producing a becoming 
assurance. '' Si vis me flere, dolendum est primnm 
tibi ipsi," is so trite a quotation, that it almost ^ 
mands an apology to repeat ' it ; yet, though al 
allow the justice of the remark, how few do we 
find put it in practice ! our orators, with the most 
fatuity bashfulness, seem impressed rather with an 
awe of their audience than with a just respect for 
the truths they are about to deliver ; they, of all 
professions, seem the most bashM, who have the 
greatest right to glory in their commission. 

The French preachers generally assume all the 
dignity which becomes men who are ambassadors 
from Christ: the English divines, like erroneous 
envoys, seem more solicitous not to offend the court 
to which they are sent, than to drive home the in- 
terest of their employer. The bishop of Massillos, 
in the first sermon he ever preached, found the 
whole audience, upon his getting into the pulpit, 
in a disposition no way favourable to his intea^ 
tions ; their nods, whispers, or drowsy behaviour, 
showed him that there was no great profit to be 
expected from his sowing in a soil so improper ; 
however, he soon changed the disposition of his 
iodience hy his manner of beginning. " If," sais 
be, '' a cause, the most impoitKnl IcYia^ ctraiWai^ qqi». 
^ceived, were to be tried aX the )Qar \wtotfc ojosi&SMt^ 
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judges ; if this cause interested ourselves* in parti- 
Golar ; if the eyes of the whole kingdom were fixed 
«pon the event ; if the most eminent counsel were 
employed on both sides ; ttnd if we had heard from 
our infimcy of this yet undetermined trial ; would 
yon not all sit with due attention, and warm ex- 
pectatiouy to the pleadings on each side ? Would 
not all your hopes and fears be hinged upon the 
final decision ? And yet, let me tell you, you have 
this moment a cause of much greater importance 
before you ; a cause where not one nation, but ajl 
the world, are spectators ; tried not before a fal- 
lible tribunal, but the awful throne of Heaven ; 
where not your temporal and transitory interests 
are the subject of debate, but your eternal happi- 
ness or misery, where the cause is still undeter- 
mined $ but perhaps, the very moment 1 am speak- 
ing may fix the irrevocable decree that shall last 
for ever ; and yet, notwithstanding all this, you can 
hardly sit with patience to hear the tidings of your 
own salvation ; I plead the cause of Heaven, and I 
am scait;ely attended to, &c." 

The style, the abmpUiess of a beg^nlng like this, 
in the closet would appear absurd ; but in the pul- 
pit it is attended with the most lasting impressions ; 
that style, which in the closet might justly be called 
flimsy, seems ' the true mode of eloquence here. 
I never read a fine composition, under the title of a 
sermon, that I do not think the author has mis- 
called his piec^; for the talents to be used in wri- 
Ung well entirely differ ftom those of speaking 
weU. The qualifications for speakin^^ aft bas^ \mk:& 
sdiead/ observed, sure easily acqyate^\ \Xv«*i ^!t^ 
seeaapiisbMoenta which may \)e U^^&uu^Vi^^'^ 
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candidate who will be at tbe' paius of stoopli 
Impressed with a sense of the truths he is about 
deliver, a preacher disregards the applause or 1 
contempt of his audience, and he insensibly asMW 
a just and manly sincerity. With this talent ak) 
we see what crowds are drawn around enthusias 
even destitute , of common sense ; what numbi 
converted to Christianity! Folly may sometin 
set an example for wisdom to practice; and c 
regular divines may borrow instruction from ev 
methodists, who go their circuits and preach pru 
among the populace. Even Whitfield may be piac 
as a model to some of our young divines ; let th< 
join to their own good sense his earnest manner 
delivery. 

It v^l be perhaps objected, that by confining t 
excellencies of a preacher to proper assiirani 
earnestness, and openness of style, I make 1 
qualifications too trifling for estimation : there ¥ 
be something called oratory brought up on this < 
casion ; action, attitude, grace, elocution, may 
repeated as absolutely necessary to complete i 
character; but let us not be deceived; comnu 
sense Is seldom swayed by fine tones, musical ] 
riods, just attitudes, or the display of a white hai 
kerchief; oratorial behaviour, except in very a 
hands indeed, genendly sinks into awkward a 
paltry affectation. 

It must be observed, however, that these ru 
are calculated only for him who would instruct 1 
vulgar, who stand in most need of instruction ; 
address philosophers, and to obtain the charac 
of 1^ polite preacher among the m)lite — a w 
more useless, though more sought4br characte 
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reqtures a different method of proceeding. All I 
shall observe on this head is, to entreat the polemic 
divine, in his controversy with the Deists, to act 
rathef offensively than to defend ; to push home the 
gronnds of his belief, and the impracticability of 
thein, rather than to spend time An solving the ob- 
jections of every opponent. • It is ten to one,* says 
a late writer on the art of war, ' but that the as- 
sailant) who attacks the enemy in his trenches. Is 
always lictorions.' . 

Yet, upon the whole, our clergy might employ 
themselves more to the benefit of society, by de- 
clining all controversy, than by exhibiting even the 
profoundest skill in polemic disputes ; their con- 
tests with each other often turn on speculative tri- 
fles ; and their disputes with the Deists are almost 
at an end, since they can have no more than victory, 
and that they are already possessed of, al^ their 
antagonists have been driven into a confession of 
the necessity of revelation, or an open avowal of 
atheism. To continue the dispute longer would 
only endanger it; the sceptic is ever expert at puz* 
zling a debate which he finds himself unable to con- 
tinue; '' and, like an Olympic boxer, generally fights 
best when ondermost.' 



V. 



A REVERIE AT THE BOAR*S-HEAD TAVERN, EAST- 
CHEAP. 

The improvements we make in mental acquire- 
ments only render us each day more sensible of the 
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defects of our constitution ; with this in view then 
fore, let us often recur to the amusements of youili 
endeavour to forget age and wisdom, and as far a 
innocence goes, be as much a boy as the best o 
them. 

Let idle declaimers mourn over the degcnerai 
of the age; but in my opinion every age is tl 
same. This I am sure of, that man in every seasc 
is a poor fretful being, v^ith no other means 1 
escape the calamities of the times, but by endei 
vonring to forget them ; for if he attempts to resis 
he is certainly undone. If i feel poverty and paii 
I am not so hardy as to quarrel with the esea 
tioiier, even while under correction : I find mysc 
no way disposed to make fine speeches, while I a; 
making wry faces. In a word, let me drink whc 
the fit is on, to make me insensible; and drii 
when it is over, for joy that I feel pain no longer. 

The character of M Falstaff, even with all h 
faults, gives me more consolation than the mo 
studied efibrts of wisdom : I here behold an agre 
able old fellow, forgetting age, and showing n 
the way to be young at sixty-five. Sure I am yn 
able to be as merry, though not so comical as he- 
Is Ht not in my power to have, though not so miM 
wit, at least as much vivacity ? — Age, care, wi 
dom, reflection, begone — I give you to the wind 
Let's have t'other bottle : here's to the memory 
Shakspeare, Falstaff, and all the merry men 
Eastcheap. 

Such were the reflections that naturally ar 
while I sat at the Boar's-head tavern, still ke^ 
Eastcheap. Here, by a pleasant fire, in the 
room where old sir John Falstaff cracked his 
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in the very chair which was sometimes honoH^ by 
prince Henry, and sometimes pollated by hl« immo- 
ral, merry companions ; I sat and ruminated on the 
folUes of youth ; wished to be young againr ; but 
was resolved to make the best of life while it lasted, 
and now and then compared past and present times 
together. I considered myself as the only Kvi^ 
representative of the old knight, and transported 
my -imagination back to the times when the prince 
and he gave life to the revel, and made even de- 
bauchery not disgusting. The room also contpired 
to throw my reflections back into antiquity: the 
oak floor, the Gothic windows, and the ponderous 
chimney-piece, had long withstood the tooth of 
time ; the watchman had gone twelve ; my compa- 
nions had all stolen ofl'; and none now remained 
with ne but the landlord. From him I could have 
wished to know the history of a tflivem, that had 
saeh a long succession of customers : I could not 
help thinking that an account of this kind would 
be a pleasing contrast of the manners of dlflerent 
ages ; but my laifdiord could give me no informa- 
don. He continued to doze and sot, and tell a 
tedious story, as most other landlords usually do ; 
and, though he said nothing, yet was liever silent : 
one good joke followed another good joke ; and 
the best joke of all was generally^ begun towards 
the end of a bottle. I found at last, however, his 
wine and his conversation operate by degrees : he 
insensibly began to alter his appearance* His cra- 
vat seemed quilled into a ruff, and his breedies 
swelled out into a fordingale. I now fancied'him 
changing sexes; and as my eyeft \)e|Kii to ^^csirVg^ 
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slumber, I imagined my fat landlord actuallj a 
verted iuto as fat a landlady. However, sU 
made but few changes in my situation ; the tave 
the Apartment, and the table, continued aa befin 
nothing suffered mutation but my host, who *« 
fairly altered into a gentlewoman, whom I knew 
be dame Quickly, mistress of this tavern in the d; 
of sir John; and the liquor we were drinkii 
which seem^ converted iuto sack and sugar. 

" My dear Mrs. Quickly," cried I (for I kn 
her perfectly well at first sight) " I am heartily g 
to see you. How have you left Falstaff, Pist 
and the rest of our friends below stairs ? Bn 
and hearty I hope !" " In good sooth," replied s] 
" be did desene to live for ever ; but he mak( 
foul work on*t where he hath flitted. Queen P 
serpinc and he have quarrelled for his attemptii^ 
rape upon her divinity ; and were it not that i 
still had bowels of compassion, it more than see 
probable he might have been now sprawUng 
Tartarus." 

1 now found that spirits still preserve the fraill 
of the flesh ; and that, according to the laws of c 
ticism and dreaming, ghosts have been known 
be guilty of even more than platonic affectio 
wherefore, as I found her too much moved on sc 
a topic to proceed, I \vas resolved to change 1 
subject ; and desiring she would pledge me ii 
bumper, observed with a sigh, that our sack ' 
nothing now to what it ^vas in former days : *^ 
Mrs. Quickly, those were merry times whr 
drew sack for prince Henry; men were t 
strong,' and twice as wise, and much brr 
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ten thousand times more charitable than now. 
Those were the times ! The battle of Agincourt was 
a victory indeed! Ever since that we have only 
been degenerating; and I have, lived to see the day 
when drinking is no longer fashionable. When 
men wear -clean shirts, and women show their necks 
^nd arms : all are degenerated, Mrs. Quickly ; and 
we shall probably, in another century, be frittered 
away into beaus or monkeys. Had you been on 
earth to see what I have seen, it would congeal 
all the blood in your body (your, soul I mean.) 
Why, our very nobility now have the intolerable 
arrogance, in spite of what is every day remon- 
strated from the press; our very nobility, I say, 
have the assurance to frequent assemblies, and pre- 
sume to be as merry as the vulgar. See, my v^ry 
friends have scarcely manhood enough to sit to it 
till eleven ; and 1 only am left to make a night pn't. 
Pr'ythee do me the favour to console me a little for 
their absence by the story of your own advetiture, 
or the history of the tavern where we are now , 
sitting : I fancy the narrative may have something 
singular." 

** Observe this apartment," interrupted my com- 
panion, ''of neat device and excellent workmanship 
'— In this room I have lived, child, womag, and 
ghost, more than three hundred years : I am ordered 
by Pluto to keep an annual register of evei7 trans- 
action that passeth here ; and I have whilom com- 
piled three hundred tomes, which eftsoons may be 
submitted to thy regards.*' — " None of your whi- 
loms or eftsoons, Mrs. Quickly, if you please," I 
replied ; " I know you can talk ever^ viYjSX ^ ^^«i 
lean; for, as you have lived here ao\o\i%>Nx.^^^s^ 
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natural to suppose you should learn the oonvena- 
tion of the company. Believe me^-claine^ at bett, 
you have neither too much sense, nor too maxk 
language to spare ; so give me both^as well as yoa 
can ; but first my service to yon : old women sboild 
water their clay a little now and then ; and now to 
your story," 

*' I'lie story of my own adventures,*' replied dK 
idsion, ** is but short and unsatisfactory ; for beliefe 
me, Mr. Rigmarole, believe me^ a woman with i 
butt of sack at her elbow is never long-lived. Sir . 
John's death afflicted me to such a degree, thtt 1 I 
sincerely believe, to drown sorrow, I drank noR 
liquor myself than I drew for my customers ; fliy 
grief was sincere, and the sack was excellent. Vm 
pilior of a neighbouring invent (foronr priors thn 
had as much power as a Middlesex justice now) he, 
I say, it was who gave me a licence for kee^ng t 
disoitlerly house ; upon conditions 1 should neier 
make' hard bargains with the clergy, that be shdnU 
have a bottle of sack every morning, and the liberty 
of confessing which of my girls he thought proper 
la private every night. I had continued for sevoil 
. years to pay this tribute ; and he, it must be daOf 
fessed, continued as rigorously to exact it. I gref 
old insensibly ; my customers continued, however, 
to compliment my looks while I was by, but I caoti 
hear them say I was wearing, when my back was 
turned. The prior however still was constapt, and 
so were half his convent; but one fatal mondag 
he missed the usual beverage ; for I had incautiocidy 
drank over-night the last bottle myself. What will 
you have on*t ? The very ne&X. ^V) I^ALTearshiBet 
^Uid I wett sent to the Yvoiviae ol c/tyct^icdStfSQ^^wk 
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accused of keeping a low bawdy-house. In short, 
we were so well purified there with stripes, morti- 
ficatioQ, and penance, that we wete afterwards ut- 
terly unfit for worldly conversation : though sack 
would have killed me, had 'I stuck to it; yet I 
soon died for Mrant of a drop of something comfort- 
able, and fairly left my body to the care of tbe 
beadle. 

** Such is my own history ; but that of the tavern, 
where I have ever since been stationed, affords 
greater variety^ In the history of this, which is 
one -oi the oldest in London, you may view the dif- 
ferent manneni, pleasures, and follies, of men at 
different periods. You will find mankind neither 
better oor worse now than formerly : the vices of 
as uncivilized people are generally more dfetestaUe, 
though not so frequent, as those in polite society. 
It is the same luxury, which formerly stuffed your 
alderman with plum-porridge, and now crams him 
with turtle. It is the same low ambition, that fof - 
merly induced a courtier to give up his religion to 
please his king, and now persuades him to give np 
his conscience to please his minister. It is the 
same vanity, that formerly stained our ladies' cheeks 
and necks with woad, and now paints them with 
carmine. • Your ancient Briton formerly powdered 
his hair with red earth, like brick-dust, in order to 
appear frightful ; your modem Briton cuts his hafa* 
pn the crown, and plasters it with hogs-lard imd 
flour ; and this to make him look killing. It is the 
same vanity, the same folly, and the same vice, only 
appearing different, as viewed through U\« ^gASA ^\ 
feshion. lu a word, all maB\L\nd we «l ^* 

^^Snre tbe woman is dreaimn^,** vckXecrKS^ft^ V 
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<< None of your reflections, Mrs. Quickly, if yoa 
love me ; they only give me the spleen. Tell me 
your history at once. I love stories/but hate rea- 
soning." 

*' If you please then, sir,** returned my compankni, 
** rU read you an abstract, which [ made of the 
three hundred volumes I mentioned just now. 

*^ My body was no sooner laid in the dust, tbaa 
the prior and several of his convent came to pnri^ 
the tavern from the pollutions with which they nid 
I had filled it. Masses were said in every roomi 
reliques were exposed upon*every piece of furniture, 
and the whole house washed with a deluge of h(^ 
water. My habitation was soon converted into • 
monastery : instead of customers now applying for 
sack and sugar, my rooms were crowded with im- 
ages, reliques, s^nts, whores, and friars . Instead of 
being a scene of occasional debauchery, it was now 
filled with continual lewdness. The prior led the 
fashion, and the whole conveqt imitated his pious 
example. Matrons came hither to confess their 
sins, and to commit new. Virgins came hither who 
seldom went virgins away. Nor was this a convent 
peculiarly wicked ; every convent at that period 
was equidly fond of pleasure, and gave a boondlesB 
loose to appetite. The laws allowed it ; each priest 
had a right to a favourite companion, and a power 
of discarding her as often as he pleased. The laitj 
gnmibled, quarrelled with thdr wives and dail§^- 
ters, hated their confessors, and maintained theiD 
in opulence and ease. These, these, were happy 
tu^es, Mr. Rigmarole ; these were times of pletfi 
bravery, and simplicity !'* — " Not so^ very bappf 
neither, good madam ! pretty much like the preaent} 
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those that labonr starve ; and those that do nothiog 
wear tine clothes, and live in Inxnry." 

" In this manner the fethers lived for some years 
without molestation ; they transgressed, confessed 
themselves to each other, and were forgiven. One 
evening, however, our prior keeping a lady of di- 
stinction somewhat too long at confession, her hus- 
band unexpectedly came upon them, and testified 
all the indignation which was natural upon such an 
occasion. The prior assured the gentleman, ihat it 
was the devil who ptft it into his heart ; and the 
lady was very certain that she viras under the in* 
fluence of ma^c, or she could never have behaved 
in so unfedthfnl a manner. The husband, however, 
was not to be put off by such evasions, but sum- 
moned both before the tribunal of justice. His 
proofs were flagrant, and he expected large da- 
mages. Such indeed he had a right to expect, were 
the tribunals of those days constituted in the same 
manner as they are now. The cause of the priest 
was to be tried before an assembly of priests ; and 
a layman was to expect redress only from their 
impartiality and candour. What plea then do yon 
think the prior made to obriate this accusation ? 
He denied the fact, and challenged the plaintiff to 
try the merits of their cause by single combat. 'It 
was a little hard, yon may be sure, upon the poor 
gentleman, not only to be made a cuckold, but to 
be obliged to fight a ,duel into the bargain ; yet 
such was the justice of the times. The prior threw 
down bis glove, and the injured husband was obli- 
ged to take it up, in token of his accepting the 
cfhallenge. Upon, this the priest supplied his 
diampioD, for it was not lawful for the dergy to 
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fi§^t ; and the defendant and pluntiff, acoor 

cnstoniy were pnt in prison ; both ordered 

and pray, .every method being previously i 

induce both to a confession of the truth, i 

month's imprisonment, the hair of each -m 

the bodies anointed with oil, the field of ba 

pointed and guarded by sddiers, while Ms ] 

presided over the whole in person. Be 

champions were sworn not to seek victory d 

fraud or magic. They prayed and confessc 

tlieir knees ; and after these ceremomes t 

was left to the courage and conduct of the 

tants. As the champion whom the prior had 

upon had fought six or eight times upon sim 

canons, it was no way extraordinary to fi 

victorious in the present combat. In 8h« 

husband was discomfited ; he was taken fi 

field of battle, strippe^id to his shirt, and af 

of his legs had been cut off, as justice ords 

such cases, he was hanged as a terror tc 

offenders. These, these were the times, ft 

marole ; you see how much more just, ai 

and valiant, our ancestors were than us."-^*' 

fancy, madam, that the times then were 

much like our own : where a multiplicity 

gives a judge as much power as a wai^t < 

since he is ever sure to find among the 

some to countenance his partiality." 

<< Our convent, victorious over ^eir enem 
gKve a loose to every demonstration of joi 
lady became a nun, the prior was made a 
and three Wickliffltes were burned in the U 
tions and fire-works that were made on the 
oecarioa. Otv convent now began to enjg 
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Ugh degree of reputation. There wais not one in 
Iioodon that had the character of hating heretics so 
mich as ours. Jjadies of the first distinction chose 
(rom our convent their confessors ; in short, |t floit- 
lishedy and might have flourished to this hour, bat 
fior a fiEUal accident which terminated in its over- 
dirow. The lady, ivhom the prior had placed in a 
Mumery, and whom he continued to visit for some 
time with great punctuality, began at last to per- 
e^ve that she was quite forsaken. Secluded from 
QODversation, as usual, she now entertained the vi- 
ikma of a devotee, found herself strangely dis- 
turbed, but hesitated in determining whether she 
W9B possessed by an angel or a demon. She was 
not long in suspense ; for upon vomiting a large 
quantity of crooked pins, and finding the palms of 
her liands turned outwards, she quickly concluded 
tliat she was possessed by the devil. She soon lost 
entirely the use of speech ; and when she seemed 
to speak, every body that was present peroeivied 
tliat her voice was not her own, but that of the devil 
witidn her. In short, she was bewitched ; and all 
the diflSculty lay in determining who it could be 
that bewitched her. The nuns and the monks all 
demanded the magician's name, but the devil made 
no reply ; for he knew they had no authority to ask 
qnestions. By the rules of witchcraft, when an evil 
spirit has taken possession, he may refuse to answer 
any questions asked him, unless they are put by a 
UAop, and to these he is obliged to reply. A bishop 
tlwfefbre was sent for, and now the whole secret 
came out : the devil reluctantly owned that he v?as 
a servant of the prior ; that by his command he re- 
lided in his present habitation^ and that without Ids 
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commaud he was resolved to keep in possesskio. 
'the bishop was an able exorcist ; he drove the defU 
out by force of mystical arms ; the prior was ar- 
, raigned for witchcraft ; the witnesses were strong 
and nnmerons against him, not less than fonrteen 
persons being by, who heard the devrl talk Latin. 
There was no resisting such a clond of witneises; 
the prior was condemned ; and he who had aftdsted 
at so many burnings, was burned himself in tmiL 
These were times, Mr. Rigmarole : the )>eople of 
those times were not infidels, as now, but sincere 
believers !" — " Equally ftiulty with^onrselTes : they 
believed what the deidl was pleased to tell them ; 
and we seem resolved at last to believe neither Ood 
nor devil." 

*^ After such a stsun upon the convent, it was not 
to be supposed it could subsist any longer ; the Wi- 
thers were ordered to decamp, and the house was 
once again converted into a tavern. The king con- 
ferred it on one of his cast mistresses ; she was con- 
stituted landlady by ro}'al authority ; and as the ta- 
vern was in the neighbourhood of the court, and the 
mistress a very polite woman, it began to have more 
business than ever, and sometimes took not leas 
than four shillings a day. 

*^ But perhaps you are desirous of knowing what 
were the peculiar qualifications of a woman of li- 
shiou at that period ; and in a description of the 
present landlady you vnll have a tolerable Idea of 
all the rest. This lady was the daughter of a ndUe- 1 
msCn, and received such an education in the con^ ' 
ttjr as became her quality, beauty, and great ezpee- 
radoos. She conld rosSiLt aWU ^xkdi VoitA ^x ber* 
self and all the senrant« oi tYie taaEOLiL^ ^Xxc^^dbflt^nk 
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twelve years old. She knew the names of the four 
lod twenty letters, so that it was impossible to be- 
witch her ; and this was a greater piece of learning 
than any lady in the whole country could*pretend 
to. She was always up early, and saw breakfast 
served in the great hall by six o'clock. At this 
scene of festivity she generally improved good ha 
mour, by telling her dreams, relating stories of 
spirits, several of which she herself had seen ; and 
one of which she was reported to have killed with 
% black-hafted knife. Hence she usually went to 
make pastry in the larder, and here she was f(d- 
lowed by her sweethearts, who were much helped 
on in conversation by struggling \^th her for kisses. 
About ten miss generally went to play M hot-cockles 
and blindman's buff in the parlour ; and when the 
jmmg folks (for they seldom played at hot- cockles 
when grown old) were tired of such' amusements, 
the gentlemen entertiuned miss with the history of 
their gi'eyhounds, bear-baitings, and victories at 
cudgel-playing. If the weather was fine, they ran. 
at the ring, shot at butts ; while miss held in her 
hand a ribbon, with which she adorned the con- 
querorr Her mental qualifications were exactly 
Atted to her external accomplishments. Before 
the was fifteen, she could tell the story of Jack the 
(Hant Killer, could name every mountain that was 
Inhabited by fairies, knew a witch at first sight, and 
Boold repeat four Latin prayers without a prompter. 
Her dress was perfectly fashionable ; htr arms and 
h^ hair were completely covered ; a monstrous ruff 
was put round her neck, so that her head. «iii!eak»^ 
like that of John the Baptist fliacedVu^O^^Ax^gec. 
Uijsbort, when completely e(^u\pv^>\^ec ^v^^' 
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ance was so very modest, that she discovered little 
more than her nose, lliese were the times, Mr. 
Rigmarole, when every lady that had a good note 
might set up for a beauty; when every woman that 
could tell stories might be cried up for a wit." — " 1 
am as much displeased at those dresses which con- 
ceal too much, as at those which discover too much : 
I am equally an enemy to a female dunce or a female 
pedant." 

" You maybe sure that miss chose a husband with 
-qualifications resembling her own ; she pitched 
upon a courtier, equally remarkable for hunting and 
drinking, who had given several proofs df his great 
virility among the daughters of his tenants and do- 
mestics. They fell in love at first sight (for such 
was the gallantry of the times) were married, came 
to court, and madam appeared with superior quali- 
fications. The king was struck with her beauty. 
All property was at the king's command ; the hus- 
band was obliged to resign all pretensions in his 
wife to the sovereign, whom God had anointeil to 
commit adultery where he thought proper. TTie 
king loved her for some time; but at length re- 
penting of his misdeeds, and instigated by his father- 
confessor, from a principle of conscience removed 
her from his levee to the bar of this tavern, anil 
took a new mistress in her stead. Let it not sur- 
prise you to behold the mistress of a king degraded 
to so humble an office. As the ladies had no men- 
tal accomplishments, a good face was enough- to 
raise them to the royal couch ; and she, who waL 
this day a royal mistress, might the next, when her 
beauty palled upon enjoyment, be doomed to' inftudy 
and want. 
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*^ Under the care of this lady the tavern grew into 
great reputation ; the courtiers had not yet learned 
to game, but they paid it off by drinking : drunken- 
ness is ever the vice of a barbarous, and gaming of 
a luxurious age. They had not such frequent en- 
tertainments as the moderns have, but were more 
expensive and more luxurious in those they had. 
All their fooleries were more elaborate, and more 
admired by the great and the vulgar than. now. A. 
courtier has been known to spend his whole fortune 
at a single feast, a king to mortgage his dominions 
to furnish out the frippery of a tournament. There 
were certain days appointed for riot and debauchery, 
and to be sober at such times was routed a crime. 
Kings themselves set the example ; and I have seen 
monarchs iu this room drunk before the entertain- 
ment was half concluded, lliese were the times, 
sir, when kings kept mistresses, and got drunk in 
public; they were too plain and simple in those 
happy times to hide their vices, and act the hypo- 
crite, as now." — "Lord ! Mrs. Quickly," interrupt- 
ing her, ** I expected to have heard a story, and here 
you are going to tell me I know not what of times 
and vices ; pr'ythee let me entreat thee once more 
to wave reflections, and give thy history without 
deviation." 

** No lady upon earth,** continued my visionary 
correspondent, " knew how to put off her damaged 
wine or women with more art than she. When 
these grew flat, or those paltry, it was but changing 
the names; the wine became excellent, and the 
■girls agreeable. She was also possessed of the en- 
gaging leer, the chuck under the chin, winked at a 
doable-entendre, could nick the opportunity q<«i2X.- 
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ing for something comfortable, and perfectly un 
stood the discreist moments when to withd 
The gallants of these times pretty much resem 
the bloods of ours ; they were fond of pleasufc^ 
quite ignorant of the art of refining upon it ; tl 
court-bawd of those times resembled the com 
Ipw-lived harridan of a modern bagnio. Witi 
ye powers of debauchery, how often I have I 
present at the Farions appearances of drunkeni 
riot, guilt, and brutality ! A tavern is the true 
tof^ of human infirmity : in history we find 
one side of the age exhibited to our view ; bi 
the accounts of a tavern we see every age eq 
abiNird and equally vicious. 

** Upon^his lady's decease, the tavern was 8U< 
sively occupied by adventurers, bullies, pimps, 
gamesters. Towards the conclusion of the reig 
Henry VII. gaming was more universally praci 
in England than even now. Kings themselves 
been known to play off at primero, not only al 
money and jewels they could part with, but 
very images in churches. The last Henry pi 
away, in this very room, not only the four i 
bells of St. Paul's cathedral, but the fine imag 
St. Paul, which stood upon the top of the spir 
Sir Miles Partridge, who took them down the 
day, and sold them by auction. Have yoa 
any cause to regret being born in the times y<ni 
live? or do you still believe that human ni 
continues to run on declining every age ? If W( 
serve the actions of the busy part of mankind, 
ancestors will be found infinitely more gross, sei 
and even dishonest, than you. If, forsaking 
tory, we only trace them in their hours of an 
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ment and dissipation, we shall find them more sen- 
sual, more entirely devoted to pleasure, and in- 
finitely tnore selfish. 

** The last hostess of note I find upon record was 
Jane Rouse. She was bom among the lower ranks 
of the people; and by frugality and extreme com- 
plaisance contrived to acquire a moderate fortune : 
this she might hav6 enjoyed for many years, had 
she not unfortunately quarrelled with one of her 
neighbours, a woman who was in high repute for 
sanctity through the whole parish. In the times of 
which I speak, two women seldom quarrelled that 
one did not accuse the other of witchcraft, and she 
who first contrived to vomit crooked pins was stire 
to come off victorious. ' The scandal of a modem 
tea-table differs widely from the scandal of former 
times : the fascination of a lady's eyes at present is 
regarded as a compliment ; but if a la^y formeriy 
should be accused of liaving witchcraft in her eyes, 
it were much better both for her soul and body that 
she had no eyes at all. 

'^ In short, Jane Rouse was accused of witchcraft ; 
and though she made the best defence she could, it 
was all to no purpose ; she was taken from her own 
bar to^he bar of the Old Bailey, condemned, and 
executed accordingly. These were times indeed I 
when even women coiAd not scold in safety. 

** Since her time, the tavern underwent several 
revolutions, according to the spirit of the times, or 
the disposition of the reigning monarch. It was this 
day a brothel, and the next a conventicle for enthu- 
siasts. It was one year noted for harbouring Whigs, 
ind the next infamous for a retreat to Tories. Some 
years ago it was in high vogue, but at present it 
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seems declining. This only, may be remarked in 
general, that whenever taverns flourish most, the 
times are the most extravagant and luxurious/'—^— 
** Lord ! Mrs. Quickly/* interrupted I, " you have 
really deceived me : I expected a romance, and here 
you have been this half hour giving me only a de- 
scription of the spirit of the times : if you have no- 
thing but tedious remarks to communicate, seek 
some other hearer; I am determined to hearken 
(mly to storied." 

I had scarcely concluded, when my eyes and ears, 
seemed open to my landlord, who had been alt this 
while giving me an account of the repairs he had 
made in the house, and was now got into the story 
of the cracked glass in the dining-room. 



VI. 

ADVENTURES OF A STROLLING PLAYER. 

4 

I AM fond of amusement in whatever company it is 
to be found ; and wit, though dressed in r^, is 
ever pleasing to me. I went some days ago to take 
a walk in St. James's Park, about the hour in which 
company leave it to go to dinner. There were but 
few in the walks, and those who stayed seemed by 
their looks rather mo]:e willing to forget that they 
had an appetite than gain one. I sat down on qne 
of the benches, at the other end of which was 
seated a man in very shabby clothes. 
• We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, 
as usual upon such occasions, and at last ventured 
upon conversation. " 1 beg pardon, sir,*' cried I, 
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at I think I have seen you before ; your face is 
iliar to me." — " Yes, sir," replied he, " I have 
lod familiar face, as my friends tell me. I am 
irell Itnown in every town in England as the dro- 
lary or live crocodile. You must understand^ 
that I have been these sixteen years Merry 
Irew to a puppet-show ; last Bartholomew fair- 
master and I quarrelled, beat each other, and 
ted ; he to sell his puppets to the pincushion- 
cers in Roseniary-kme, and I to starve in St.. 
les's Park." 

^ I am sorry, sir, that a person of your appear- 
e should labour under any difficulties."-^" O 
" returned he, '' my i^pearance is very much at 
r service ; but though I cannot boast of eating 
ch, yet there are few that are merrier : if I had 
inty thousand a year I should be very merry ; 
1, thank the Fates, though not worth a groat, I 
very merry still. If I have three-pence in my 
ket, I never refused to be my three halfpence ; 
I if I have no money, I never scorn to be treated 
any that are kind enough to pay my reckoning. 
lat think you, sir, of a steak and a tankard? 
1 shall treat me now ; and I will treat you again 
en I find you in the park in love with eating^ 
I without money to pay for a dinner." 
Is I never refuse a small expense for the sake of 
nerry ctnnpanion, we instantly adjourned to a 
ghbouring ale-house, and in a few moments had 
rpthing tankard, and a smoking steak spread on 
table before us. It is impossible to express how 
Gh the sight of such good cheer improved my 
ipanion's vivacity. " I like this dinner, sir," 
s be* ** for three reasons : first, because I am 
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naturally fond of beef ; secondly, because I am 
hungry ; and, thirdly and lastly, because I get it 
for nothing : no meat eats so sweet as that fbr 
which we do not pay." 

He therefore now fell-to, and his appetite seemed 
to correspond with his inclination. After dinner 
was over, he observed that the steak was tongh ; 
** and yet, sir," returns he, ** bad as it «»s, it seemed 
a rump-steak to me. O the delights of poverty 
and a good appetite! We be^fgars are the very 
foundlings of nature; the rich she treats Uke an 
arrant step-mother ; they are pleased with nothing ; 
cut a steak from what part you will, and it Is in- 
supportably tough ; dress it up with pickles, and 
even pickles cannot procure them an appetite. But 
the whole creation is filled vdth good things for the 
beggar ; Calvert's butt out-tastes Champagne, ahd 
Sedgeley's home-brewed excels Tokay. Joy, joy, 
my blood, though our estates lie no where, we have 
fortunes wherever we go. If an inundation sweeps 
away half the grounds of Cornwall, I am. content ; 
I have no lands there : if the stocks sink, that gives 
rae nd uneasiness ; I am no Jew." The fellow's viva- 
dty, joined to his poverty, I own, raised my curio- 
sity to know something of his life and circumstaflces ; 
and I entreated that he would indulge my desire.-^ 
**That I will, sir," said he, ** and welcome ; only let 
us drink to prevent our sleeping ; let us have another 
tankard while we are awake ; let us have another 
tankard ; for, ah, how charming a tankard looks 
when full !" 

. ** You must know, then, that I am very well de- 
scended; my ancestors have made some noise ia 
the world ;' for my mother cried oysters, and my 
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ftther beat a drum: I am told we have even had 
some tnuapeters in oar family. Many a nobleman 
cannot show so respectful a genealogy ; bojt that is 
neither here nor there : as I was their only child, 
my fother designed to breed me up to his own em- 
ployment, which was that of .a drmnmer to a pap- 
pet-show. Thus the whole employment of my 
younger years was that of interpreter to Punch 
and king Solomon in all his glory. But though 
my father was very fond of instructing me in beat- 
ii^ all the marches and points of war, I made no 
very great progress, because I naturally had no ear 
for music; so at the age of fifteen I went and listed 
i«r a soldier. As I had ever hated beating a drum, 
so I soon found that I disliked carrying a musket 
alio; neither the one trade nor the other were to 
my taste, for I was by nature fond of being a gen- 
tleman ; be^des, I was obliged to obey my captain ; 
he has his will, I have mine, and you have yours : 
now I very reasonably concluded, that it was much 
more comfortable for a man to obey his own will 
than another's. 

** The life of a soldier soon thereforegave me the 
spleen ; I asked leave to quit the service ; but as 
I was tall and strong, my captidn thanked me for 
my kind intention, and said, because he had a' 
r^[ard for me, we 'should not part. I wrote to 
my father a very dismal penitent letter, and desired 
that he would raise money to pay for my discharge; 
but the good man was as fond of drinldng as I was 
(sir, my service to you), and those who are fond of 
driiUdng never pay for other people's discharges: 
in short he never answered my letter. What could 
be done ? If I have ROt money, sidd I to myself, to 

n2 
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pay for my discharge, I mnst find ao equiTalent i 
other way : and that must be by mnning away, 
deserted, and that answered my purpose every V 
as well as if I had bought my discharge. 

<' Well, I was now fairly rid of my military en 
ployment; I sold my soldier's clothes, bouglit worn 
and, in order not to be overtaken, took ^he moi 
imfirequented roads possible. One evening as I wi 
entering a village, I perceived a man, whom 
afterwards found to be the curate of the paris) 
thrown from his horse in a miry road, and almo 
smothered in the mud. He desired my assistance 
I gave it, and drew him Out with some difficult 
He thanked me for my trouble, and was going ot 
but I followed him home, for I loved always 1 
have a man thank me at his own door. The cur» 
asked an hundred questions ; and whose sou I waf 
from whence I came ? and whether I would be fait! 
ful ? I answered him greatly to his satisfaction 
and gave myself one of the best characters in tl 
world for sobriety, (sir, I have the honour of drinl 
ing your health) discretion, and fidelity. To ipal 
along story short, he wanted a servant, and hin 
me. With him I lived but two months ; we di 
not much like each other ; I was fond of* eatini 
and he gave me but little to eat ; I loved a prett 
1^1, and the old woman, my fellow servant, was fl 
natured and ugly. As they endeavoured to star 
me between them, I made a pious resolution 1 
prevept their committing murder ; I stole the eg 
as soon as they were laid ; I emptied every ui 
finished bottle that 1 could lay my hands on ; ^hai 
ever eatable came in my way was sure to disappeai 
In shorty they found \ yioxiidiiox. ^o \ v^\^q«^^ 
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charged one moirmng> and paid three shillings and 
sixpence Tor two months' wages. 

*' While my money was getting ready, I employ- 
ed myself in making preparations for my depar- 
ture ; two hens were hatching in an out-house, I 
went and took the eggs from habit, and not to sepa- 
rate ti\e parents from the children, I lodged hens 
and all in my ^snapsack. After this piece of fru- 
gality, I returned to receive my money, and with 
my knapsack on my back, and a staff in my hand, 
I bid adieu with tears in my eyes to my old bene- 
factor. I had not gone far from the house, when I 
heard behind me the cry of stop thief ! but this only 
increased my dispatch ; it would have been foolish 
to stop, as I knew the voice could not be levelled 
at. me. But hold, I think I passed those two 
months at the curate's without drinking. Come, the 
times are dry, and may this be my poison if ever 
I spent two more pious, stupid months, in all my 
life! 

" Well, after travelling some days, whom should 
I Mg^t upon but a company, of strolling players, 
llie moment I saw them at > distance my heart 
warmed to them ; I had a sort of natural love for 
. every thing of the vagabond order : they were em- 
ployed in settling their baggage, which had been 
overturned in a narrow way ; I offered my assist- 
ance, which they accepted^ and we soon became 
so well acquainted, that they took me as a servant. 
This was a paradise to me ; they sung, danced, . 
drank, eat, and travelled, all at the same time. By 
the blood of the Mirabels, I thought I haiiue?)^x 
lived tUJ then. I grew as merry qa «k ^5ci%) ^sA 
latched at ewery word that was fti^'tou *tVs<e*| 
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moch aa 1 liked them ; I wu & rrrr 
9 yoQ see ; and, though 1 wac poor, / 

iCmg^Dg life abore all tfaingH in the 
^times piad, ■ometimei bad ; to bc 
, and cold ti>-iaorrow; to eat irtm 
:, and drink irben (the tanksrd ia bot) 
Dre me. We itnivtd that ercnf ag at 
nd took a large room at the Orcf- 
e m reaohed to ezhilnt HoBwo.ud 
ibe finMTBl procenloD, the grave, and 
::«oe. Romeo was to be perfocmcd bf 
from the Theatre- Boyal in Dinij- 
bf a ladT wbo had nerer appeared 
twfore ; and I wag to maff die ean- 
eUent in onr way. We bad figvn ' 
he difflcnlty was to diew them. Jtt 
at lerred Borneo, turned with a bbw 
de, BCrvGd for hii frieod Mercatto : ■ 
if crape sufficed at once for Joliet'a 
: pell : a peatle aod mortar fivm a 
apotbecaiy'a answered all the pttr- 
ell; aad our laodlord'ti own family, 
>hite ibeei3, served to filLnp thepn-' 
short, there were bat three flgm* 
t might be said to be dressed withaij 
mean the nqrse, the starred apotbt-- 
Kdf. Oor Ferfarmaace gave DnlTcnal^ 
the whole audience were CDcbaUed' 

one rale bf which a strolling- player 

ecnreof inccess; that is, in onr tbea> 

i^nenhig it, to ms^ei^Kwideal of 

To apeak and »« w Vo. ciimM 
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12fe>. is DOt playing, nor is it what people come to 
see ; natoral speaking, like sweet wine, mns glibly 
over the palate, and scarcely leaves any taste be* 
hiipd it ; but being high in a part r^embles Tinegar, 
which grates upon the taste, and one feels it while 
he it drinking. Tb please in town or country, the 
way is to cry, wring, cringe ,into attitudes, mark 
the emphasis, ^p the pockets, and labour like one 
in the felling, sickness : that is the way to work for 
qyplaiue; that is the way to gain it. 

** As we received much reputation for our skill 
on lliis first exhibition, it was but natural for me to 
ascribe part of tHe success to myself ; I snufied the 
eaadles, and let me tell you> that without a candle- 
smifier the piece would lose half its embellishments. 
In this manner we continued a fortnight, and drew 
tolieia61e bouses; but the evening before our in- 
tended departure, we gave out our very best piece, 
IB. which aH our strength was to be exerted; We 
lad great expectations from this, and even doubled 
oor prices, when behold one of the principal acton 
iHl ill of a yiolent fever. This was a stroke like thun^ 
der to owr little company : they were resolved to go in 
a body, to scold the man for &lling sick at so in- 
oOBfOilent a time, and that too of a disorder that " 
ttMHUtened to be expensive ; I seized the moment, 
to act the part myself in his stead. The 
was 'desperate : they accepted my offer ; and I 
■eoordiDgly sat down, with the part ih my h^nd 
Kid a tankard before me, (sir, your health), and 
itadied the character,. whkh was to be rehearsed 
the text day, and played soon after, 

" I fonnd my mewory exce«8\vc>b}\i«&!6i^^\r3 ^t&.- 
^: I leaned mj part witli asu>TKka\i\T^^tii|^^^lv 
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and bid adieu to snuffing caudles ever after. I 
found that nature had designed me for more noUe 
employments, and I was resolved to take her when 
in the humour. We got together in order to re- 
hearse: and I informed my companions, masters 
now no longer, of the surprLsing change I felt with- 
in me. Let the sick man, said f , be under no un- 
easiness to get well again; PU fill his place to 
universal satisfaction ; he may .even die if he 
thinks proper ; Til engage that he shall never be' 
missed. I rehearsed befdre them, strutted, rant- 
ed, and received applause. They soon gave onty 
that a new actor of eminence was to appear, 
and immediately all the genteel places were be- 
spoke. Before I ascended the stage, however, 
I concluded within myself, that, as I brought mo- 
ney to the house, I ought to have my share in the 
profits. Gentlemen, said I, addressing our com- 
pany, I don't pretend to direct you ; far be it from 
roe to treat you with so much ingratitude : yoa 
have published my name in the bills with the ut- 
most good-nature, and as affairs stand, cannot a6t. 
without me : so gentlemen, to show you my grati- 
tude, I expect to be paid for my acting as much as 
any of you, otherwise I declare off. I'll brandish 
my snuffer^, and clip candles as usual. This was a 
very disagreeable proposal, but they found that it 
was impossible to refuse it ; it was irresistible^ it 
was adamant : they consented, and I went on in 
king Bajazet : my frowning brows, bound with a 
stocking stuffed into a turban, whi|e on my cap- 
tived arms I brandished a jack-chain. Nature 
seemed to have fitted me for the part ; I wais tall| 
and had a lond voice; my very entrance exdted 
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universal applaase ; I looked round on the audience 
with a smile, and made a must low and graceful 
bow, for that is the rule among us. xAs it was a 
Tery passionate part, I invigorated my spirits with 
three full glasses (the tankard is almost out), of 
.brandy. By Alia ! it is almost inconceivable how 
• I went through it ; Tamerlane was b«t a fool to 
me; though he was sometimes loud enough too, < 
yet I was still louder than he : but then, besides, I 
had attitudes in abundance : in general I kept my 
arms folded up thus, upon the pit of my stomach ; 
it is the way at Drury-lane, and has always a fine 
effect. The tankard would* sink to the bottom be- 
fore I could get through the whole of my merits : 
In short, I came off like a prodigy ; and such was 
my success, that I could ravish the laurels even from 
a sirloin of beef. The principal gentlemen and la- 
dies of the town came to me, after the play was 
over, to compliment me upon my success; one 
pndsed my voice, another my person. ' Upon my 
word,' says the squire's lady, ' he will make one of 
the finest actors in Europe ; I say it, and I think I 
am something of a judge.' Pnuse in the begin- 
ning is agreeable enough, and we receive it as a fa- 
vour ; but when it comes in great quantities, we 
regard it only as a debt, which nothing but our me- 
rit could extort : instead of thanking them, I inter- 
nally applauded myself. We were desired to ^ve 
our piece a second time; we obeyed; and I was 
applauded even more than before. 

** At last we left the town, in order to be at a 
horse-race at some distance from thence. l&\!k'«\!L 
never think of Teoterden without tesiT^ oi ^gc^\- 
tnde and respecU The ladies aad geiit\<&\ik&Ti<>&!tx«> 
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take my word for it, are rery good judges of plays 
and actors. Come, let ua drink their heahlis, if 
you please, sir. We quitted the town, I say ; and 
there was a wide difference between my coming in 
and going out ; I entered the town a candle-snafo> 
and I quitted it an hero !— -^uch is the woild; 
little to-day, and great to-morrow. I could say a 
great deal more upon that subject, something truly 
suhlime, upon the upa and downs of fortune.; but it 
would give us both the spleen, and so I shall pass it 
over. 

^* The races were ended before we arrived at the 
next town, which was no small disappointment to 
our company ; however, we were resolved to take all 
we could get. I played capital characters there to(r« 
and came off with my usual brilliancy. I rinoerely 
believe I should have been the first actor of Europe, 
had my growing merit been properly cultivated; 
but there came an unkindly frost which nipped me 
in the bud, and levelled me once more down to the 
conmion standard of humanity. I played sir Harry 
Wildair; all the country ladies were charmed; 
if I but drew out my snuff-box the whole house 
was in a rou* of rapture ; when I exercised my 
cudgel, I thought they would have fEdlen into con- 
vulsions. 

" There was here a lady who had received an 
education of nine months in London ; and this 
gave her pretensions to taste, which rendered her 
the indisputable mistress of the c^emonies inhere- 
ever she came. She was informed of my merits ; 
every body praised me ; yet she refused at first go- 
ing to see me perform ; die could not conceive, she 
sidd, any thing but stuff from a stroller; talked 
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something in praise of Garrick, and amazed the 
ladies with her skill in enunciations, tones, and ca- 
dences ; she was at last however prevailed upon to 
go ; and it was privately intimated to me what a 
judge was to be present at my next exhibition : 
however, no way intimidated, I came on in sir 
Harry, one hand stuck in my breeches, and the other 
in my bosom, as usual at Drury-lane ; but instead of 
looking at me, I nerceived the whole audience had 
th^ eyes tumedupon the lady who had been nine 
months in London ; from her they expected the de- 
cision which was to secure the general's truncheon 
in my hand, or sink me down into a theatrical let- 
ter-carrier. I opened my snuff-box, took snuff ^^ 
the lady was solemn, and so were the rest ; I broke 
my cudgel on Alderman Smuggler's back; still 
gloomy, melancholy all, the lady groaned and 
shrugged her shoulders. I attempted by laughing 
myself^ to excite at least a smile, but the devil a 
cheek could I perceive wrinkled into sympathy. : I 
found it would nottlo; ail my good-humour now 
became forced ; my laughter was converted into 
hysteric grinning; and while I pretended spirits, 
my eye showed the agony of my heart : in short, 
the lady came with an intention to be displeased, 
tod displeased she was ; my fame expired ; I am 
here^ and (the tankard is no more !)'* 
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When Catharioa Aleiowna waa madp empren 
RiMua, the women were in an actual state of bcH 
age, bill she undertook to inlrodnce mixed aiw 
biles, as in other parts of Europe : she altered i 
women's drees by aubnticuting the ^bions of Ei 
land ; instead of furs, she brought in the use of I 
fetf.aud damask ; and cornets and commodes 
ttead of caps of sable. The women now fiji 
th^neelres no longer shut up in separate api 
ments, but saw companjr, lisited each other, I 
were present at every entertainment. 

But as Che laws to this effect were directed) 
aarage people, it is amusiug enough, the manaei 
which the ordinances ran. Assemblies were qi 
oubnown among them ; the czarina was satis 
with introducing them, for she found It Impossi 
to render (hem polite. An ordinaDce was tbi 
fore pDbiished according to their notions of bre 
Ing, which, ai It is a curiosity, and has never bel 
b^ printed that we know of, we shall give 

" I. The person at whose houB<! the aasembi 

to be kept, shall signify the same by hangiag oi 

Wll, or by giving some other pnbllc notice, by ' 

^f^drenisemeot, to persons ot both sexes. 

"//- The assembl; shaUiuA^M ovKJiwwojei^ 
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four or five o'clock in the afternoon, nor continue 
longer than ten at night. 

" III. The master of the house shall not be 
obliged to meet his guests, or conduct them out, or 
keep them company ; but though he is exempt from 
all this, he is to find them chairs, candles, liquors, 
and all other necessaries that company may ask 
for ; he is likewise to provide them with cards, 
dice> and every necessary for gaming. 

*' IV, There shall be no fixed hour for coming 
or going away ; it is enough for a person to appear 
in the assembly. 

. ** V. Every one shall be free to sit, walk, or 
game as he pleases ; nor shall any one go about to 
hinder him, or take exceptions at what he does, ~ 
upon pain of emptying the great eagle (a pint bowl 
full of brandy) : it shall likewise be sufficient, at 
entering or retiring, to salute the company. 

'* VI. Persons of distinction, noblemen, superior 
officers, merchants, and tradesmen of note, head- 
workmen, especially carpenters, and persons em- 
ployed in chancery, are to have liberty to enter the 
assemblies ; as likewise their wives and children. 

" VII. A particular place shall be assigned the 
footmen, except those of the house, that there may 
l^ room enough in the apartments desigoed for the 
assembly. 

" VIII. No ladies are to get drunk upon any 
pretence whatsoever : nor shall gentlemen be drunk 
before nine. 

" IX. Ladies who play at forfeitures, questions 
and pommands, &c. shall not be riotous ; no ^il« 
tleman shall attempt to force a^&i&S) 9A!i^0!(^^x%Kji!^ 
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shall offer to strike a woman in the aasemhljCy un- 
der pain of futiire exclusion." 

Such are the statutes upon this occasion, which, 
in their very appearance, carry an sdr of ridicule 
and satire. But politeness must enter every coon* 
try by degrees ; and these rules resemble the breed- 
ing d a clown, awkward but sincere. 



VIII. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN 
BY THE ORDINARY OF NEWGATE. 

Man is a most frail being, incapable of directing 
his steps, unacquainted with what is to happen in 
tliis life; and perhaps no man is a more manifest 
instance of the truth of this maxim, than Mr, The. 
Clbber, just now gone out of the world. Such a 
variety of turns of fortune, yet such a persevering - 
uniformity of conduct, appears in all that happen- 
ed in his short span, that the whole may be looked 
upon as one regular confusion : every action of his 
life was matter of wonder and surprise, and his 
death was an astonishment. 

This gentleman was bom of creditable parents, 
who gave him a very good education, and a great 
deal of good learning, so that he could rc^ and write 
befove he was sixteen. However he early disco- 
vered an inclination to follow lewd courses ^ he 
refused to take the adrice of his parents, and pur- 
cued the bent of his inclination : he played at cards 
on Sundays, called himself a gentleman ; fell oat 
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with his mother and laandress ; and even in these 
early days liis father was fi«qaently heard to ob* 
serve, that young Hie. — would be hanged. 
■ As he advanced in years, he grew more fond of 
(Measure ; woold eat an ortolan for dinner, though 
he begged the guinea that bought it ; and was once 
known to give three pounds for a plate of green 
pease, i^ich he had collected over-night as charity 
for a friend in distress : he ran into debt ynth every 
body that would trust him, and none could build a 
sconce better than he : so that at last his creditors 
swore with one accord that The. — would be 
hanged. 

But as getting into ddbt, by a man who had no 
visible means but impudence for subsistence, is a 
thing that every reader is not Acquainted with, I 
must explain that point a little, and that to his sa- ^ 
tisfaction. 

There are three ways of getting into debt ; first, 
by pushing a face ; as thus : " You, Mr. Lutestring, ^ 
send me home six yards of that paduasoy, dammee; 
—hut, harkee, don't think I ever intend to pay 
you for it,, dammee." At this the mercer laughs 
heartily ; cuts off the paduasoy, snd sends it home ; 
nor is he, till too late, surprised to find the gentle- 
man had said nothing but truth, and kept his 
word. 

The second method of running into debt is call- 
ed fineering; which is getting goods made up in 
such a 'foshion, as to be unfit for every other pnr- 
diaser ; and if the tradesman refuses to give them 
credit, then threaten to leave them upon his 
hands. ^ 

But the third and best method \&c22l!k!^) ^^ ^%i»oq% 
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the good customer." The gentleman first boys m 
trifle, and' pays for it in ready money ; he com* 
few days after -vdth nothing about him hut ha 
bills, and bays, we will suppose,' a six-pe 
tweezer- case ; the bills are too great to be chanj 
so he promises to return punctually the 
sifter, and pay fpr what he has bought. In 
promise he is punctual, and -this is repeated 
eight or ten times, till his face is well known, 
he has got at last the character of a good custoi 
By this means he gets credit for something consi 
able, and then never pays for it. 

In all this the young man, who is the unfai 
subject of our present reflections, was very exp 
and could face, fineer, and bring custom to a 
wi;th any man in England : none of his compai 
could exceed him in this ; and his very compai 
at last said that The. — would be hanged. 

As he grew old he grew never the better 

loved ortolans and green pease as before ; he d 

gravy-soup when he could get it, and al 

thought his oysters tasted best when he got i 

for nothing, or, which was just the same, wh( 

bought them upon tick . thus the old man ke] 

the vices of the youth, and what he wanU 

power, he made up by inclination ; so that al 

world thought that old The. — would be hang 

And now, reader, I have brought him to hi 

scene ; a scene where perhaps my duty should 

obliged me to assist. You expect, perhaps, h 

ing words, and the tender farewell he took < 

wife and children ; you expect an account i 

coflln and white gloves, his pious ejaculation 

. the papers he left behind him. In this I cani 
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dulge your curiosity ; for, oh ! the mysteries of 

Fate, The, was drowned ! 

" Reader," as Henrey saith, ** pause and ponder; 
and ponder and pause ; who knows, what thy own 
end may be !" 



IX. . 

. •■ 

ON NATIONAL CONCORD. 

« 

I TAKE the liberty to communicate to the public a . 
few loose thoughts upon a subject, which, though 
often handled, has not yet, in my opinion, been 
fully discussed : J mean national concord, or una- 
nimity, which in this kingdom has been generally 
considered as a bare* possibility, that existed no 
where but in specuhition. Such an union is per- 
haps neither to be expected nor i^dshed for in a 
country, whose liberty depends rather upon the ge- 
nius of the people, than upon any precautions which 
they have taken in a constitutional way for the guard 
and preservation of this inestimable blessing. 

There is a very honest gentleman, with whom I 
have been acquainted these thirty years, -during 
which there has not been one speech uttered 
against the ministry in parliament, nor struggle at ' 
an election for a burgess to serve in the House of 
Co;nmons, nor a pamphlet published in opposition 
to any measure of the administration, nor even a 
private censure passed in his hearing upon the mis- 
conduct of any person concerned in public affairs, 
but he is immediately alarmed, and loudly exclaims 
against such factious doings, in order to set the peo- . 
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pie by the ears together at such a deU 
ture. ''At any other time (says he) such 
might not be improper, and I don't qa 
hdB that are alleged ; bat at this crisis, 
flame the nation ! — the man deserves to 1 
ed as a traitor to his country." In a woi 
ing to this gentleman's opinion, the natio 
in a violent crisis at any time these th: 
and were it passible for him to live an* 
tory, he would never find any period, i 
man might with safety impugn the infall 
minister. 

The case is no more than this : my hoi 
has invested his whole fortune in the stoc 
vemment security, and trembles at eve; 
popular discontent. Were every British 
the same tame and timid disposition. Mi 
ta (to use the coarse phrase of Oliver • 
would be no more regarded by an ambitic 
than magna 'f—-ta, and the liberties ol 
expire without a groan. Opposition, 
strained within due bounds, is the salub 
that ventilates the opinions of the peo] 
might otherwise stagnate into the most : 
mission. It may be said to -purify the a 
of politics; to dispel the gross vapoun 
the influence of ministerial artifice and c 
until the constitution, like a mighty ro 
fuU disclosed to the view of every indivi 
dwells within the shade of its protecti 
when this gale blows with augmented v 
generally tends to tiie advantage of the 
wealth, it awskes lYie tti^vT^bension^ a 
qnentlj axouaea all tbe i«kic«2LtA.e& ^l ^^ 
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helm, who redoubles his vigilance and caution, ex- 
erts his utmost skill, and becoming acquainted with 
the natnre of the navigation, in a little time learns to 
suit his canvass to the roughness of the sea, and tlie 
trim of the vessel.' Without these intervening storms 
of opposition to exercise his faculties, he would be- 
come enervate, negligent, and presumptuous ; and 
in the wantonness of his power, trusting^to some 
deceitful calm, perhaps hazard a step that would 
wreck the constitution. Yet there is a measure in 
all things. A moderate frost will fertilize the glebe 
with nitrous particles, and destroy the eggs of per- 
nicious insects, that prey upon the fancy of the year : 
but if this frost increases in severity and duration, 
it will chill the seeds, and even freeze up the roots 
of vegetables ; it will check the bloom, nip the 
Irads, and blast all the promise of the spring. The 
vernal breeze that drives the fogs before it, that 
brushes the cobwebs from the boughs, that fans 
the ur, and fosters vegetation, if augmented to a 
tempest, will strip the leaves, overthrow the tree, 
and desolate the garden. The auspicious gale be- 
fore which the trim vessel plows the bosom of the 
sea, while the manners are kept alert in duty and 
in 'spirits, if converted to a hurricane, overwhelms 
the crew with terror and confusion. The sails are 
rent, the cordage cracked, the masts give way; the 
master eyes the havock with mute despair, and the 
teasel founders in the storm. Opposition, when 
confined within its proper channel, sweeps away 
i those beds of soil and banks of sand y^hich cor- 
i ruptive power had gathered ; but wVktxi \X wet- 
flows its hanks, and deluges the pVaiu, \U CQ^t^Vi 
marked bjrjvJa and derastation. 
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The opposition necessaiy in a free state, like 
that of Great Britain^ is not at all incompatible 
witli that national concord, which oaght to anite 
the people on all emergencies, in which the genertl 
safety is at stake. It is the jealousy of patriotism, 
not the rancour of party ; the warmth of candour, 
not the Tirnlence of hate; a transient dispute 
among friends, not an implacable feud that admits 
of no reconciliation. The history of all ages teems 
with the fatal effects of internal discord ; and were 
history and tradition annihilated, common sense 
would plainly point out the mischiefs that must 
arise from want of harmony and national mion. 
Every school-boy can ha^-e recourse to the fahLe of 
the rods, which, when united in a bundle, no 
strength could bend ; but when separated into 
single twigs, a child could break with ease. 



X. 

FEMALE WARRIORS. 

I HAVE spent the greater pan of my life in middiif 
observations on men and things, and in prelecting 
schemes for the advantage of my country; and 
though my labours met with an ungrateful return^ 
I will still persist in my endeavours for itf senrioe, 
like that venerable, unshaken, and neglected pa* 
triot, Mr. Jacob Henriquez, who, though of the 
Hebisew nation, hath exhibited a shining example 
of Christian fortitude and perseverance*. And 

• A man 'well \tno^»na. mX iJiaa* v^wA VW^N* !Mk ^«i >» 
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here my conscience urges me to confiesSy that the 
bint upon which the following proposals are built^ 
was taken from an advertisement of the said pa- 
triot HenriqneZy in which he gave the public to 
imderstandy that Heaven had indulged him with 
" seven blessed daughters." Blessed they are, no 
doubt, on account of their own and their Other's 
virtues: but more blessed may they be, if the 
scheme I offer should be adopted by the legisUr 
tnre. 

The proportion which the number of females 
bom m these kingdoms bears to the male children^ 
is, I think, supposed to be as thirteen to fourteen : 
but as women are not so subject as the other sex 
to acddents and intemperance, in numbering adults 
We shall find the balance on the female side. If, in 
calculating the numbers of the people, we take in 
the multitudes, that emigrate to the plantations, 
whence they never return, those that die at sea and 
make their exit at Tybuiii, together with the con- 
sumption of the present war, lyy sea and land, in 
the Atlai)tic, Mediterranean, in the German and 
Indian oceans, in Old France, New France, North 
America, the Leeward Islands, Germany, Africa, 
and Asia, we may fairly state the loss of men during 
the war at one hundred thousand. If this be 
the case, there must be a superplus of the other sex 
amounting to the same numh^, and this superplus 
will consist of women able to bear arms ; as I take 

during nwny preceding yean, for the numeroui schemcg he 
was daily oflbring to various ministers, for the purpose off 
raising money by loans, paying off the natlcmaX «iieaTEto> 
brance»^ Ae, Ac. none of which, however, vrei^ e\eiVctf3(^ra 
to hmre recdred the MtOMUmt notice. 
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it for granted, that all those who are fit to bear 
children are lUsewise fit to bear arms. Now as we 
have seen the nation governed by old women, I 
hope to make it appear that it may be defended 
bjr yomig women ; and surely this scheme vnXL not 
be rejected as unnecessary at such a juncture/ 
when our armies in the four quarters of the g^obe 
are in want of recruits; when we find oursehea 
entangled in a new war with Spain, on the eve of 
a rupture in Italy, and indeed in a fair way of being 
obliged to make head against all the great ^ten- 
tates of Europe. 

But, before I unfold my design, it may be ne- 
cessary to obviate, from experience as well as 
argument, the objections which may be made to the 
delicate frame and tender disposition of the female 
sex, rendering them incapable of the toils, and in- 
superably averse to the horrors of war. All the 
world has heard of the nation of Amazons, who in- 
habited the banks of the river Thermodoon in Cap- 
padocia ; who expelled their men by force of arms, 
defended themselves by their own prowess, ma- 
naged the reins of government, prosecuted the ope- 
rations in war, and held the other sex in the utmost 
contempt. We are informed by Homer that Pen- 
thesilea, queen of the Amazons, acted as auxiliary 
to Priam, and fell valiantly fighting in his cause be- 
fore the wails of Troy. Quiiitus Curtius tells . as, 
that Thalestris brought one hundred armed Ama- 
zons in a prciicnt to Alexander the Great. Diodo- 
rus Siculus expressly says, there was ^ nation of 
female warriors in Africa, who fought against the 

• In tYie 'jwit Yi^. 
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Libyan Hercules. We read in the voyages of Co- 
lumbus, that one of the Caribbee islands wijis pos- 
sessed by a tribe of female warriors, who kept all 
the ndghbouring Indians in awe ; but we need not 
go further than our own age and country to prove 
that the spirit and constitution of the fair sex are 
equal to the dangers, and fatigues of war. Every 
novice who has read the authentic and important 
History of the Pirates, is well acquainted with the 
exploits of two heroines, called Mary Read and 
Anne Bonny. I myself have had the honour to 
drink with Anne Gassier, alias Mother Wade, who 
had distinguished herself among the buccaneers of 
America, and in her old age kept a punch-house in 
Port-lloyal of Jamaica. I have likewise conversed 
with Moll Davis, who had served as a dragoon in 
all queen Anne's wars, and was admitted on the 
pension of Chelsea, llie late war with Spain, and 
even the present, hath produced instances of fe- 
males enlisting both in the land and sea service, and 
behaving with remarkable bravery in the disguise of 
the other sex. And who has not heard of the cele- 
brated Jenny Cameron, and some other enterprising 
ladies of North Britain, who attended a certain 
Adventurer in all his expeditions, and headed their 
respective clans in a military character? That 
strength of body is often equal to the courage of 
mind implanted in the fair sex, will not be denied 
by those who have seen the water- women of Ply>. 
mouth ; the female drudges of Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland; the fish-women of Billingsgate; the 
weeders, podders, and hoppers, who swarm in the 
fields ; and the hunters who swagger in the streets 
of London ; not to mention the indefatigable truLU 
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who follow the cnmp, mid keep ap witl 
march, though loaded with bantling 
baggage. 

There is scarcely a street in this meti 
out one or more viragos, who discipUi 
bands, and domineer over the whole uei; 
Many months are not elapsed since I 
to a pitched battle between two athle 
who fought with equal skill and fury i 
them gave out, after having sustained s 
the hard stones. They were both strippt 
der petticoat ; their breasts were caref 
with handkerchiefs, and as no vestiges 
were to be seen in either when I cam 
gined the combatants were of the othei 
bystander assured me of the contrary, j 
understand that the conqueror had k 
five weeks of tmn bastards, begot by 
who was an Irish chairman. "When I 
nnes of the Strand beset every night wi 
fierce Amazons, who, with dreadful ii 
stop, and beat, and plunder passengers, 1 
wishing that such martial talents wei 
to the benefit of the public ; and ths 
are so loaded with temporal fire, and s< 
of etenial fire, should, instead of mini 
and bodies of their fellow-citizeiis, be 
of turning their destructive qualities 
enemies of the nation. 

Having thus demonstrated that the 

not deficient in strength and resoluti 

hnmhly propose, that as there is an exc 

Bide in quantity to the amowwt ol owiXx 

0aad, pirt of that iwraotocT towj >a^ 
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xccrniting the army, as well as in ratsing thirty 
new Amazonian regiments, to be commanded by 
females, and serve in regimentals adapted to their 
sex. The Amazons of old appeared with the left 
breast bare, an open jacket and trowsers, that de- 
scended no farthei' than tlie knee ; the right breast 
was destroyed, that it might not impede them in 
bending the bow, or darting the javelin ; bnt there 
is no 6ccasiou for this cruel excision in the present 
discipline, as we have seen instances of women who 
handle the masquet, without finding any inconve- 
nience from that protuberance. 

As the sex love gaiety, they may be clothed in 
vests of pink satin, and open drawers of the same, 
with buskins on their feet and legs, their hair tied 
behind and floating on their shoulders, and their 
hats adorned with white feathers: they may be 
armed with light carbines and long bayonets, with- 
out the encnmbraure of swords or shoulder-belts. I 
make.no doubt but many young ladies of figure and 
foshion will undertake to raise companies at their 
own expense, provided they like their colonels; 
but I must insist upon it, if this scheme should be 
embraced, that Mr. Heuriquez's seven blessed 
daughters may be provided with commissions, as 
the project is in some measure owing to the hints 
of that venerable patriot. I moreover give it as 
my opinion, that Mrs. Kitty Fisher* shall have the 
command of a battalion, and the nomination of her 
own officers, provided she will warrant them all 
sound, and be content to wear proper badges of 
distinction. 

^ A ^iebntttd eouftesan ot Oiil t^<». 
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A female brigade, properly disdplined and ac- 
coutred, would not, I am persuaded, be afhud to 
charge a numerous body of the enemy, over whom 
they would have a manifest advantage ; for if the 
bartiarous Scythians were ashamed to fight with 
the Amazons who invaded them, surely the French, 
who pique themselves on their sensibility and devo- 
tion to the fair sex, would not act upon the offen- 
sive against a band of female warriors, arrayed in 
all the charms of youth and beauty. 



XI. 

ON NATIONAL PREJUDICE. 

As I am one of that sauntering tribe of mortals 
who spend the greatest part of their time in taverns^ 
coflee-houses, and other places of public resort, I 
hare thereby an opportunity of observing an infi- 
nite variety of characters, which, to a person of a 
contemplative turn, is a much higher entertainment 
than a view of all the curiosities of art or nature. 
In one of these my late rambles, I accidentally fell 
into the company of half a dozen gentlemen who 
were engaged in a warm dispute about some poU- 
tical afifair; the decision of which, as they were 
equally divided in their sentiments, they thought 
proper to refer to me, which naturally drew me in 
for a share of the conversation. 

^mongst a multiplicity of other topics, we took 
occasion to talk of the different characters of the 
several nations of Europe ; when one of the gentle- 
men, cocking his hat, and assuming such an air of 
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importaaoe as if^ he had poHsessed all the merit of 
the English lutidon in his own person, declared that 
the Dutch were a parcel of avaricious wretches; 
the French a set of flattering sycophants ; that the 
Germans were drunken sots, and beastly gluttons ; 
and the Spaniards proud, haughty, and suriy ty- 
rants; but that in bravery, generosity, demency, 
and in every other virtue, the English excelled adl 
the rest of the world. 

This very learned and judicious remark was re- 
ceived with a general smile of approbation by all 
the company— all, I mean, but your humble ser- 
vant; who, endeavouring to keep my gravity as 
well as I could, and reclining my head upon my 
arm, continued for some time in a posture of affected 
thoughtfulness, as if I had been musing on some- 
thing else, and did not seem to attend to the sub- 
ject pf conversation; hoping by these means to 
avoid the disagreeable necessity of explaining my- 
self, and thereby depriving this gentleman of his 
imaginary happiness. 

Bot my pseudo-patriot had no mind to let me 
etcape so easily. Not satisfied that his opinion 
fihoiUd pass without contradiction, he was deter- 
mined to have it ratified by the sufirage of every 
!me in the company; for which purpose, address- 
Qg himself to me, with an air of inexpressible con- 
tdence, he asked me if I was not of the same way 
f thinking. As I am never forward in giving my 
linion, especially when I have reason to believe 
at it will not be agreeable; so, when 1 am 
ttged to give it, I always hold it for a maapm to 
^ my real sentiments. I therefore told him. 
It for my own part I should not have ventured 

E 2 
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to talk in roch a peremptory strain^ u 
made the tonr of Europe, and examined 
ners of these several nations with grea 
accuracy: that perhaps a more impai 
would not scmple to affirm, that the E 
more fragal and indnstrious, the French 
perate and polite, the Germans more har 
ticnt of labour and fotigne, and the Span! 
Rtaid and sedate, than the English; wl 
undoubtedly brave and generous, were at 
time rash, headstrong, and impetuous ; i 
he elated with prosperity, and to deapo 
versity. 

I could easily perceiTC that all the co 
p^n to regard me with a jealous eye be 
finished my answer, which I had no 001 
than the patriotic gentleman observed, v< 
femptuous sneer, that he was greatly surf 
some people could have the conscience t 
country which they did not love, and to 
])rotection of a government to which in tl 
they were Inveterate enemies. Findin 
this modest declaration of my sentiments 
felted the good opinion of my compat 
given them occasion to call my political 
in question, and well knowing that it wi 
to argue with men who were so very full 
selves, I threw down my reckoning, ai 
to my own lodgings, reflecting on the a 
ridiculous nature of national prejudice ai 
.session. 

Among all the famous sayings of antiqi 
is :iione that does greater honour to th 
JDr affords greater pleasure to the reade 
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if ^e be a persoa-of a generous and benevolent 
heart), than that of the philosopher, who, being 
aaked what " countryman he was," replied that 
he was " a citizen of the world." How few are 
there to be found in modem times who can .say the 
tame, or whose conduct is consistent with such a 
profeission I we are now become so much English* 
men. Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Spaniards, or Oer- 
maBS, that we are no longer citizens of the world ; 
so much the natives of one particulate spot, or 
members of one petty society, that we no longer 
consider ourselves as the general inhabitants of the 
globe, or members of that grand society which com- 
ptehends the whole human kind. 

Did these prejudices prevail only among the 
meanest and lowest of the people, perhaps they 
might be excused, as they have few, if any, oppor- 
tnnities of correcting them by reading, travelling, 
or conversing with foreigners ; but the misfortune 
is, that they infect the minds, and influence the con- 
duct, even of our gentlemen ; of those I mean, who 
have every title to this appeUation but an exemp- 
^^oa from prejudice, which, however, in my opinion, 
ought to be regarded as the characteristical mark of 
a gentleman ; for, let a man's birth be ever so high, 
his station ever so exalted, or his fortune ever so 
targe, yet if he is not free from national and other 
prejudices, I should make bold to tell him, that he 
had a low and vulgar mind, and had no just daim 
to the character of a gentleman. And in fiatct yon 
will always find, that those are most apt to boast of 
national merit, whq have little or no merit of their 
9wn to depend on ; than which, to be sure, nothing 
it more natural: the slender vine twists around 
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the sturdy oak for no other reason in the world 
hot because it has not strength sufficient to support 
Itself. 

Should it be alleged in defence of national pre- 
judice, that it is the natuhd and necessary growth 
of love to our country, and that therefore the for- 
mer cannot be destroyed without hurting the latter, 
I answer, that this is a gross fallacy and delusion. 
Tliat it is the growth of love to our country 1 will 
allow ^ but that it is the natural and necessary 
growth of it, I absolutely deny. Superstition and 
enthusiasm too are the growth of religion ^ but who 
ever took it in his head to affirm that they are the 
necessary gi-owth of this noble principle ? TlMy 
are, if you will, the bastard sprouts of this heavenly 
plant, but not its natural and genuine branches, and 
may safely enough' be lopped off, without doing any 
harm to the parent stock ; nay, perhaps, till onee 
they are lopped off, this goodly tree can never flou- 
rish in perfect health and vigour. 

Is it not very possible that I may love my own 
country, without hating the natives of other coun- 
tries ? that I may exert the most heroic bravery, 
the most undaunted resolution, in defending its laws 
and liberty, without despising all the rest of the 
world as cowards and poltroons ? Most certainly it 
is ; and if it were not. — But what need I suppose 
what is absolutely impossible ? But if it were not, 
I must own, I should prefler the title of the andenl 
philosopher, viz. a Citizen of the World, to that oC 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, an Earopean^ or to 
any other appellation wbatevor. 
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XII. 
ON TASTE. 

Amidst the frivolous pursuits and peruicious dktsi- 
palkms of the present age, a respect for the quali- 
tks «f the understanding still prevails to such a 
degree, that almost every individual pretends to 
have a Taste for the Belles Lettres. The spruce 
'prentice sets up for a critic, and the puny bean 
piques himself upon being a connoisseur. Without 
assigning causes for this universal presumption, we 
shall proceed to observe, that if i( was attended 
with no other inconvenience than that of exposing 
the pretender to the ridicule of those few, who can 
sift his pretensions, it might be unnecessai7 to un- 
deceive the public, or to endeavour at the refor- 
mation of innocent folly, productive of no evil to 
the commonwealth. But in reality this folly is pro- 
ductive of nranifold evils to the community. If the 
reputation of taste can be acquired, without the 
least assistance of literature, by reading modern 
poems, and seeing modem plays, what person will 
deny himself the pleasure of such an easy qualifica- 
tion ? Hence the youth of both sexes are debauched 
to diversion, and seduced from ranch more profit- 
able occupations into idle endeavours after literary 
fame ; and a superficial false taste, founded on igno- 
rance and conceit, takes possession of the public. 
The acquisition of learning, the study of nature, is 
neglected as superftnous labour ; and the best facuU 
tiet of the mind remain onexerctsed, and indeed 
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unopened, by the power of thought and reflecdon. 
Fajse taste will not only diffuse itself through all 
our amusements, but even influence our moral and 
political conduct ; for what is false taste but want 
of perception to discern propriety, and distingnbh 
beauty ? 

It has been often alleged, that taste is a natural 
talent, as independent of art as strong eyes, or a 
delicate sense of smelling; and vnthont all doaM 
(he principal ingredient in the composition of taste« 
is a natural sensibility, without which it cannot 
eadst ; but it differs from the senses inlhis partka- 
lar, that they are finished by nature ; whereas taste 
cannot be brought to perfection without proper cul- 
tivation : for taste pretends to judge not only of na- 
ture, but also of art ; and that judgment is founded 
npon observation and comparison. 

What Horace has sud of genius is still more v^ 
pUcs^le to taste. 

Naturi fieret laudabile cannen, an arte, 
Quaesitum est. Ego nee stttdium tme divittt fwil, 
Nee rude quid procit Tideo ingoiium : aUeciiu ria 
Altera posdt opem res, et coi\}urat amic^. 

Hot. Art, Pott* 

*Tii long disputed, whether poets claini» 
From art or nature their best right to fiunei 
But art, if not enrich'd by nature's vein. 
And a rude genius of uncultured strain, 
Are useless both ; but when in friendship J<to*d, 
A mutual succour in each other find. 

JFVwi cii . 

We have seen geniui shine without the help of «ff; 
bnt ttute must be cultivated by art, before It iviU 
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prodace^agreeable fruit. This, however, we must 
still inculcate with Quint ilian, that study, precept, 
tfnd observation will naught avail, without the as- 
sistance of nature. 

niud tamen imprimis testandum ett, nihil praoepta at- 
9tte artes valere, nisi adjuvante naturft. 

Yet, even though nature has done her part, by 
implanting the seeds of taste, great pains must be 
talLen, and great skill exerted, in raising them to a 
proper pitch of vegetation. The judicious tutor 
must gradually and tenderly unfold the mental fa* 
colties of the youth committed to his charge. He 
most cherish his delicate perception; store his 
mind with proper ideas ; point out the different 
channel^s of observation ; teach him to compare ob- 
jects ; to establish the limits of right and wrong, of 
truth and falsehood; to distinguish beauty fh>m 
tinsel, and grace from affectation ; in a word, to 
strengthen and improve by c^ltui'e, experience, and 
instruction, those natural powers of feding and sa- 
gadty, which constitute the faculty called taste, 
and enable the professor to enjoy the delights of the 
belles lettres. 

We cannot agree in opinion with those, who ima- 
gine that nature has been equally favourable to all 
men, in conferring upon them a fundamental capa- 
city, which may be improved to all the refinement 
of taste and criticism. Every day's experience con- . 
vinces us of the contrary. Of two youths educated 
under the same preceptor, instructed with the same 
care, and cultivated with the same assiduity, one 
shall not only comprehend, but even «{i\^c^\!^\ft^^ 
kssoos of bis master, by dint oi naXuioX ^v&icKrOh!- 
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ment ; wMle the other toils in vititi to 

least tincture of instruction. Such indec 

sUnction between gemns and stupidity, n 

man has an opportunity of seeing among 

and acquaintance. Not that we ought 

to decide upon the natural capacities o 

before we have maturely considered the 

of disposition, and the bias by which | 

be strangely warped from the common pi 

cation. A youth, incapable of retidnin 

of grammar, or of acquiring the least kn 

the classics, may nevertheless make gra 

In mathematics ; nay, he may have a str 

for the mathematics, without being ab 

prehend a demonstration of Euclid ; h 

mind conceives in a peculiar manner, ai 

tent upon contemplating the ol^ect in om 

point of view, that it cannot perceive 

other. We have known an instance of 

while his master complained that he hai 

dty to comprehend the properties of a r 

triangle, had actually, in private, by tl 

his genius, formed a mathematical sys 

own, discovered a series of curious the 

even applied his deductions to practice 

of surprising construction. Besides, in 

■Uon of youth, we ought to remember thi 

padties are like the pyraprac^cia; they 

and soon attain to ail that degree of mat 

they are capable of acquiring ; while, o 

hand, there are geniuses of slow growt 

late in bursting ^the bud, and long in rip 

the &rst shall yield a faint blossom, ; 

^Atdt;. whereas the pYodnce oi x)bi^ q'O 

r 
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distingaished and admired, for its well-concocted 
juice and exquisite flavour. We have known a boy 
of five years of age surprise every body by playing 
on the violin in such a manner as seemed to promise 
a prodigy in music. He had all the assistance that 
art could afford ; by the age of ten his genius was 
at the mtfiri ; yet after that period, notwithstand- 
ing the most intense application, he never gave the 
least signs of improvement. At six he was admired 
as a miracle of music ; at six-and-twenty he was 
neglected f^ an ordinary fiddler. The celebrated 
Dean Swift was a remarkable instance in the other 
extreme. He was long considered as an incorri<# 
gible dunce, and did not obtain his degree at the uni- 
versity but ex spectali grati& : yet when his powei;^ 
began to unfold, he signalized himself by a very 
remarkable superiority of genius. When a youth 
therefore appears dull of apprehension, and seems 
to derive no advantage 'from study and instruction, 
the tutor must exercise his sagacity in discovering 
whether the soil be absolutely barren, or sown M^ith 
seed repugnant to its nature, or of such a quality as 
requires repeated culture^and length of time to j^t 
its juices in . fermentation. These observations, 
however, relate to capacity i^ general, which we 
ought carefully to distinguish from taste. Capacity 
implies the power of .retaining what is received; 
taste is the power of relishing or rejecting what- 
ever is offered for the entertainment of the imagi- 
nation. A man may have capacity to acquire what 
is* called learning and philosophy; but he must 
have also sensibility before he feels those emo- 
tions, with which taste recdves the impressions of 
beauty. 
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BOW grown into disrepnte. By the present mode 
oC education ive are forcibly warped from the bias 
of naturey and all simplicity in manners is rejected. 
We are tanght to disguise and distort our sentiments, 
until the feumlty of thinldng is diverted into an un- 
natural channel ; and we not only relinquish and 
forget, but also become inca|)abie of our original 
dispositions. We are totally changed iuto creatures 
of art and affectation. Our perception is abused, 
and even our senses are perverted. Our minds lose 
their native force and flavour. The imagination, 
sweated by artiiidal fire, produces naught but va- 
pid bloom. The genius, instead of growing like a 
vigorous tree, extending its branches on every side, 
and bearing delicious fruit, resembles a stunted 
yew, tortured into some wretched form, projecting 
no shade, displa3ring no flower, diffusing no fra- 
grance, yielding no fruit, and affording nothing but 
a barren conceit for the amusement of the idle spec- 
tator. 

Thus debauched from nature, how can wc relish 
her geunine productions ? As well might a man dis- 
tinguish objects through a prism, that presents no- 
thing but a variety of colours to the eye ; or a maid 
pining in the green Bickness prefer a biscuit to a 
rinder. It has been often alleged that the passions 
can never be wholly deposited ; and that by appealing 
to these, a good writer will ^ways be able to force - 
himself iuto the hearts of his readers ; but ev^n 
the strongest passions are weakened, nay sometimes 
totally extinguished, by mutual opposition, dissipa- 
tion, and acquired insensibility. How often at fhe 
theatre is the tear of sympathy and the burst of 
laughter repressed by a ridiculous species of pride. 
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refusing approbation to the author and actor, aud 
renouncing society with the audience ? This seeming 
inflexibility b not owing to any original defect. 
Nature has stretched the string, though it has kml 
ceased to vibrate. It may have been displaced and 
distracted by the violence of pride ; it may have lost 
its tone through long disuse ; or be so twisted or 
overstrained, as to produce the most jarring dis- 
cords. 

If so little regard is paid to nature, when she 
.knocks so. powerfully at the breast, she must be 
altogether neglected and despised in her calmer 
mood of serene tranquillity, when nothing appears 
to recommend her but simplicity, propriety, and in- 
nocence. A person must have delicate feelings that 
can taste the celebrated repartee in Terence : Horn 
mm; nihil hwnani a me alienwn puto: ''I am ft 
man ; therefore think I have an interest in every 
thing that concerns humanity." A clear blue sky, 
spangled with stars, will prove an insipid object to 
eyes accustomed to the glare of torches and tapers, 
gilding and glitter ; eyes, that will turn with disgiut 
fVom the green mantle of the spring, so gorgeously 
adorned with buds and foliage, flowers and blos- 
soms, to contemplate a gaudy silken robe, striped 
and intersected with unfriendly tints, that fritter 
the masses of light and distract the vision, pinked 
into the most fantastic forms, flounced, and fiube- 
lowed, and fringed with all the littleness of art un- 
known to elegance! 

Those ears, that are offended by the notes of the 
thrush, the blackbird, and the nightingale, will be 
regaled and ravished b^ t\i<e ¥)(V3L^^v(i\^^<^'^V& touched 
bjr a masidan, who has no ol\i«.x ^gask^a^ \)Ek»3^^^Eai» 
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which lies in his fingers; they will even be enter- 
- tained with the rattling of coaches, and the alarm- 
ing knock, by which the doors of fashionable people 
are so loudly distinguished. The sense of smelling, ~ 
that delights in the scent of excrementitious animal 
juices, such as musk, civet, and urinous salts, will 
loathe the fragrance of new-mown hay, the sweet- 
brier, the honey- suckle, and. the rose. The organs, 
that, are gratified with the taste of sickly real bled 
into a palsy, crammed fowls, and dropsical brawn^ 
pease without substance, peaches without taste, and 
pine-apples without flavour, will certainly nauseate 
the native, genuine, and salutary taste of Welch - 
beef, Banstead mutton, and barn-door fowls, whose 
juices are concoeted by a natural digestion, and 
whose flesh is consolidated by free air and exercise. 
In such a total perversion of the senses, the ideas 
must be misrepresented, the powers of the imagi- 
nation disordered, and the judgment of consequence 
unsound. The disease is attended with a false ap-' 
petite, which the natural food of the mind will 
not satisfy. It will prefer Ovid to Tibullus, and 
the rant of Lee to the tenderness of Otway, The 
soulsinks into a kind of sleepy idiotism ; and is di- 
verted by toys and baubles, which can only be 
pleasing to the most superficial cariosity. It is en- 
livened by a quick succession of trivial objects, that 
glisten and dance before the eye ; and, like an in- 
fant, is kept awake and inspirited by the sound of 
a rattle. It must not only be dazzled and aroused, 
but also cheated, hurried, and perplexed by the 
artifice of deception, business, intricacy, and in- 
trigue ; a kind of low juggle, which ma^ \>e\«nfifc^ 
ihe Jegerdemaiu of genius. 
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In this state of depravity the mind cannot enjoy, 
nor indeed distinguish the charms of natural and 
moral beauty and decorum. The ingenuous blush 
of native innocence^ the plain language of andent 
faith and sincerity, the cheerful resignation to the 
will of Heaven, the mutual affection of the chari- 
ties, the voluntary respect paid to superior dignity 
or station, the virtue of beneficence, extended even 
to the brute creation, nay, the very crimson glow 
of health and swelling lines of beauty, are despised, 
detested, scorned, and ridiculed, as ignorance, 
rudeness, rusticity, and superstition. ,Xhus we see 
how moral and natural beauty are connected ; and 
of what importance it is, even to the forraadon of 
taste, that the manners should be severely super- 
intended. This is a task which ought to take the 
lead of science ; for we will venture to say, that rir- 
tue is the foundation of taste ; or rather, that virtue 
and taste are built upon the same foundadod of 
sensibility, and cannot be disjoined without ofierinf 
violence to both. But virtue. must be informed, 
and taste instructed, otherwise they wftl both re- 
main imperfect and ineffectual. 

• Qui didicit patriae quid debeat, eC quid amUHs, 
Quo sit amore parens, quo firater amandus, et hospci, 
' Quod ait Conscripti, quod judicis oflOcium, que 
Partes in bellum missi duds ; iUe profecto 
Reddere penonc sdt eonvenientia cuique. 

The critic, who wifli nice diMemment knows 
What to his country, and his friends he owes ; 
How various nature warms the human breast. 
To love the parait, brother, friend, or guest ; 
What the great f uncdout of out '^w'9iiie& «x«» 
Of fenaton, andgeneiaUtetiXtck^irexx 
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He can distinguish, with unerring art. 
The strokes peculiar to eadi difltoeut part. 

Hot. 

Tlius we see taste is composed of nature improved 
by art : of feeling tutored by instruction. 



XIII. 

CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 

Having explained what we conceive to be true 
taste, and in some measure accounted for the pre-, 
valence of vitiated taste, we should pi:oceed to^point 
out the most effectual manner in which a natural 
capacity may be improved into a delicacy of judg- 
ment, and an intimate acquaintance with the belles 
lettrcs. We shall take it for granted, that proper 
means ^ave been used to form the manners, and 
attach the mind to virtue. The heart, cultivated by 
precept, and warmed by example, improves in sen- 
sibility, which is the foundation of taste. By di- 
stinguishing the influence and scope of morality, and 
cherishing the ideas of benevolence, it acquires a 
habit of sympathy, which tenderly feels responsive, 
like the vibration of unisons^ every touch of moral 
beauty. Hence it is that a man of a social heart, en- 
tendered by the practice of virtue, is awakened to 
the most pathetic emotions by every uncommon 
instance of generosity, compassion, and greatness 
of soul. Is there any man so'dead to sentiment, so 
lost to humanity, as to read unmoved t\ie |c.ecictcra& 
hehanoar of the Romana to the &tate& oi Qi«&cft« 
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as it is recounted by Livy, or embellished by Hiom- 
80D, iu bis Poem of Liberty ? Speaking of Greece 
in the decline of her power, when her freedom bo 
longer existed^he says ; 

I 

As at her Isthmian games, a Ikding pomp I 

Her full assembled youth hmumerous swarm'd. 

On a tribunal raised Flaminius* sat : 

A victor he from the deep phalanx pierced 

Of iron-coated Macedon, and back 

The Grecian tyrant to his bounds repell'd. 

In the high thoughtless gaiety of game. 

While sport alone their unamUtious hearts 

Possess'd ; the sudden trumpet, sounding hoarse, 

Bade silence o'er the bright as8«nbly reign. 

Then thus a herald — *^ to the states of Oreeoa 

The Roman people, imconfined, restore 

Hieir countries, cities, liberties, and laws i 

Taxes remit, and garrisons withdraw.** 

The crowd, astonish'd half, and half informed, 

Stared dubious round ; some question'd, some exclaiB'd 

(Like one who dreaming, between hope and fSear, 

Is lost in anxious Joy) " Be that again 

— De that again prodaim'd distinct and loud!** 

Loud and distinct it was again proclaim'd ; 

And still as midnight in the rural shade. 

When the gale slumbers, they the words devoured. 

Awhile severe amasement held them mute. 

Then bursting broad, the boundless shout to beavso 

From many a thousand hearts ecstatic sprung ! 

On every hand rebellow'd to them joy ; 

"the swelling sea, the rocks, and vocal hills— 

— Like Bacchanals they flew. 

Each other straining in a strict embrace, 

Nor strain'd a slavey and loud acclaims till niffiit. 

Round the proconsul's tent repeated rung. 

To one aqnunted with the genius of Greece> tk 
* Hb real name waa Q>ii!^\>aA¥\asDkVB\>M. 
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character and disposition of that polished people, 
admired for science, renowned for an unextkiguish- 
able loTe of freedom ;. nothing can be more affecting 
than this instance of generous magnanimity of the 
Roman people, in restoring them unasked to the 
full fruition of those liberties which they had so 
unfortunately lost. 

The mind of sensibility is equally struck by the 
generous confidence of Alexander, who drinks with- 
out hesitation the potion presented by his physician, 
Philip, even after he had received intimation that 
poison was contained in the cup ; a noble and pa- 
thetic scene ! which hath acquired new dignity and 
expression under the inimitable pencil of La Sueur. 
Humanity is melted into tears of tender admiration 
by the deportment of Henry [V. of France, while 
his rebellious subjects compelled him to form the 
blockade of his capital. In chastising his enemies, 
he could not but remember they were his people ; 
and knowing they were reduced to the extremity of 
famine, he generously connived at the methods prac- 
tised to supply them with provision. Chancing one 
day to meet two peasants, who had been detected 
in these practices, as they were led to execution 
they implored his clemency, declaring in the'sight 
of Heaven, they had no other way to procure sub- 
sistence for their wives and children. He par- 
doned them on the spot, and giving them all the 
money that was in his purse, *' Henry of Beame is 
poor (said he) ; had he more money to afford, yon 
should have it-«>go home to your families in peace; 
and remember your duty to God, and ^o^. <!ii&i&- 
glance to your sovereign." InnumerabXe ^X9k\iy^<^ o\ 
the same kind may be selecUd irom'Vi\«XoT^,>a«^ 
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andent and modern, the stndy of tvhieh 
therefore strenaously recommend. 

Historical knowledge indeed becomes 
on many other accounts, which in its pla 
explain : but as the formation of the hea 
first consequence, and should precede tli 
tion of the understanding, such strikinf 
of superior virtue ought to be culled for t 
of the young pupil, who will read .them ^ 
ness, smd revolve them with pleasure, 
young mind becomes enamoured of moi 
and the passions are listed on the side of 
Meanwhile knowledge of a different spec; 
hand in hand with the advances of moralii 
understanding be gradually extended. . } 
sentiment reciprocally assist each other, 
conduce to the improvement of perceptic 
the sch<dar's chief attention is employed i 
the Latin and Greek languages, and this ii 
the task of childhood and early youth, 
then the business of the preceptor to gi?)i 
a turn for observation, to direct his pow 
cernmcnt, to point out the distinguishing 
character, and dwell upon the charms of 
intellectual beauty, as they may chance t 
the classfcs that are used for his instn 
reading Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch's I 
with a view to grammatical improvemeii 
will insensibly imbibe and learn to com 
of greater importance. He will become c 
of virtue and patriotism, and acquire a r. 
for. vi(», cruelty, and corruption. The 
the Roman story in ihe ^rorks of Flora 
JUry, and Tacitus, wiV\ iwesUXAbVi «.Ti%^ 
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tkm^ expand his conception^ cherish his memory, 
exercise his judgment, and warm him with a noble 
spirit of emulation. He will contemplate with love 
and admiration the disinterested candour of Aris- 
tides, snmamed the Just, whom the guilty cabals of 
his rival Themistocles ^^iled from his ungrateAil 
country by a sentence of ostracism. He will be 
surprised to learn, that one of his fellow-citizens, 
an illiterate artisan, bribed by his enemies, chancing 
to meet him in the street without knowing his per-: 
son, desired he would write Aristides on his shdl, 
(which was the method those plebeians used to vQte 
agunst deUnquents), when the innocent patriot 
wrote his own name without complaint or expostif- 
lation. He will, with equal astonishment, applaud 
the inflexible integrity of Fabricius, who preferred 
the poverty of innocence to all the pomp of af- 
fluence, with which Pyrrhus endeavoured to seduce 
him from the arms of his country. He will ap- 
prove with transport the noble generosity of his 
soul in rejecting the proposal of that prince's physi- 
cian, who offered to take him ofi^ by poison ; said 
in sending the caitifi^ bound to his sovereign, whom 
he would have so basely and cruelly betra3fed. 

In rea^ng the ancient authors, even for the pur- 
poses of school education, the unformed taste will' 
be^ to relish the irresistible energy, greatness, 
and sublimity of Homer ; the serene m^esty, the 
melody, and pathos of Virgil; the tenderness of 
Sappho and Ttbullus; the elegance and propriety 
of Terence; the grace, vivacity, satire, and senti- 
menc of Horace. 

Nothing will more conduce to the m^t^eo^x^. 
of the scholar in iiis knowledge of tYieVux^^i^SCA^ ^» 
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well as in taste and morality, than his being obliged 
to translate choice parts and passages of the most 
approved classics, both poetry and prose, espectailj 
the latter ; such as the orations of Demosthenes and 
Isocrates, the Treatise of Longinns on the SubUme, 
the Commentaries of Ctesar, the Epistles of Cicero 
and the Younger Pliny, and the two celebrated 
speeches in the Catilinarian conspiracy by Sidhist. 
By this practice he will become more intimate mth 
the beauties of the writing and the idioms of the 
language from which he translates 3 at the same 
time it will form bis style, and by exercising Jds ta- 
lent of expression, make him a more perfect master- 
of his mother tongue. Cicero tells us, that in trans- 
lating two orations, which the most celebrated ora- 
tors of Greece pronounced against each other, he 
performed this task, not as a servile interpreter, bat 
as an orator, preserving the sentiments, forms, sod 
figures of the original, but adapting the expression 
to the taste and manners of the Romans. — *< In qni- 
bus non verbum pro verbo necesse habui reddere, 
sed genus omnium verfoorum vimque servavi ;" '' in 
which I did not think it was necessary to translate 
literally word for word, but I preserved the natural 
and full scope of the whole." Of the same opinion 
was Horace, who says in his Art of Poetry, 

Nee verbum verbo curabii reddere, fldut 
Interpres: 

Nor word for word translate with painftil can— — 

Nevertheless, in taking the liberty here granted, w 
are apt to run into the other extreme, and substitr 
equivalent thoughts and p\iY9aeA, V^ Vaxdi^ 
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features of the original remain. The metaphors of 
figures, especially in poetry, ought to be as reli- 
giously preserved as the images of painting, which 
we cannot alter or exchange without destroying, or 
ii^uringy at least, the character and style of the 
orlginaL 

In this manner the preceptor will sow the seeds 
of that taste, which vdll soon germinate, rise, blos- 
som, and produce perfect fruit by dint of future 
care and cultivation. In order to restrain the 
lumiriancy of the yopug imagination, which is apt 
to run riot, to enlarge the stock of ideas, exercise 
the reason, and ripen the judgment, the pupil must 
be engaged in the severer study of science. He 
must learn geometry, which Plato recommends for 
strengthening the mind, and enabling it to think 
with precision. He must be made acquidnted with 
geography and chronology, and trace philosophy 
through all her branches. Without geography and 
chronology he will not be able to acquire a distinct 
idea of history ; nor judge of the propriety of many 
interesting Wnes, and a thousand allusions, that 
present themselves in the works of genius. Nothing 
opens the mind so much as the researches of phi- 
losophy ; they inspire us with sublime conceptions 
of the Creator, and subject, as it were, all nature to 
our command. These bestow that liberal turn of 
thinking, and in a great measure contribute to that 
universality in learning, by which a man of taste 
ought to be eminently distinguished. But history 
is the inexhaustible source from which he will de- 
rive his most useful knowledge respecting the pro- 
gress of the human mind, the constitution of go- 
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vernmeDt, the rise aud decline of empires, the 
revolation of arts, the rariety of character, and the 
vicissitudes of fortuoe. 

llie knowledge of history enables the poet not 
only to paint characters, but also to describe mag- 
nificent and interesting scenes of battle and adven- 
ture. Not that the poet or painter ought to be re- 
strained to the letter of historical truth. History 
represents what has really happened in nature ; the 
other arts exhibit what migl^t have happened, with 
such exaggeration of circumstance and feature as 
may be deemed an improvement on nature :. but 
this exaggeration Inust not be carried beyond the 
bounds of probability : and these, generally speak- 
ing, the knowledge of history will ascertain. It 
would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
find a man actually existing, whose proportions 
should answer to those of the Greek statue, distin- 
^ished by the name of the Apollo of Belvedere; 
or to produce a woman similar in proportion of 
parts to the other celebrated piece, called the Venus 
de Medicis ; therefore it may be truly affirmed, that 
they ai^ not conformable to the real standaird of 
nature : nevertheless, every artist will own that they 
are the very archetypes of grace, elegance, and 
symmetry; and every judging eye must behold them 
with admiration, as improvements on the lines and 
lineaments of nature. The truth is, the sculptor or 
statuary composed the various proportions in nature 
from a great number of difii^rent subjects, every 
individual of which he found imperfect or d^eccive 
in some one particular, though beautiful in all the 
rest ; and from these observations, corroborated by 
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taste and judgment, he formed an ideal pattern, 
according to which his idea was modelled, and pro- 
duced in execution. 

£vei7 bodf knows the story of. Zenxis, the fk^ 
mous painter of Heraclea, who, according to Piiny^ 
invented the chiaro oscuro, or disposition of light 
and shade, among the ancients, and excelled all bis ' 
contemporaries in the chrOmatiqne, or art of colour^ 
ing. This great artist being employed to draw a 
perfect beauty, in the chanicter of Helen, to be 
placed In the Temple of Juno, culled out five of the 
most beautiful damsels the city could produce, and 
selecting what was excellent in each, combined 
them in one picture according to the predisposition 
of his fancy, so that it shone forth an amazing mo- 
del of perfection.* In like manner, every man of 
genius, regulated by true taste, entertains in his 
imagination an ideal beauty, conceived and culti- 
vated as an improvement upon nature : and this we 
refer to the article of invention. 

It Is the busiuess of art to imitate nature, but not 
vnth a servile pencil ; and to choose those attitudes 
and dispositions only, which are beautiful and en- 
gaging. With this view we must avoid all disagree- 
able prospects of nature, which excite the ideas of 
abhorrence and disgust. For example, a painter 

• Prebete igitur mihi quaeso, ihquit, ex istis virginilnu for- 
mosiuimas, dum pingo id, quod poUicitus sum vobis, ut 
mutum in simulacrum ex animali exemplo Veritas traosfe- 
ntur. — Ille autem quinque delegit. — Neque enim putavlt 
onmia, quae quanreret ad venustatem, uno in corpore se r*- 
perire posse; ideo quod nihil simplici in geoe^e omnUra&.VL 
partibus pezfectum natura expolivit. Cic* Irtb. ^. te 5? 
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would not find his account in exhibiting the resem* 
blance of a dead carcass, half consumed by TenttSa, 
or of swine wallowing in ordure, or of a bq^gar 
lousing himself on a dunghiU, though these scenes 
should be painted never so naturally, and aU the 
world must allow that the scenes were taken from 
nature, because the merit of the imitation would be 
greatly over-balanced by the vile choice of the artist. 
There are, nevertheless, many scenes of horror, 
which please in the representation, from a certafai 
interesting greatness, which we shall endeavour to 
explain when we come to consider the sublime. 

Were we to judge every production by the ri> 
gorous rules of nature, we should reject the Iliad of 
Homer, the iEneid of Virgil, and every celebrated 
tragedy of antiquity and the present times, because 
there is no such thing in nature as an Hector or 
Turniis talking in hexameter, or ah Othello in blank 
verse : we should condemn the Hercules of Sopho- 
cles, and the Miser of Moliere, because we never 
knew a hero so strong as the one, or a wretch so 
sordid as the other. But if we consider poetry as 
an elevation of natural dialogue, as a delightful 
vehicle for conveying the noblest sentiments of he- 
roism and patriot virtue, to regale the sense with the 
sounds of musical expression, while the fancy is 
ravished with enchanting images, and the heart 
warmed to rapture and ecstasy, we must aUow that 
poetry is a perfection to which nature would gladly 
aspire ; and that though it surpasses, it does not 
deviate from her, provided the characters are mark- 
ed with propriety and sustained with genius. Cha-' 
meters, therefore, both in poetry and painting, may 
be a little overcharged or exaggerated, without offer- 
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toaatuc; maj^thtj mmst bttaaggtr^ 
to be strildag, aad to pitaenc die idea 
the leader and spectator de> 
ly iHtaBces thdr ddef deiiffat. If we 
acfBaintaaoe in the street, we set 
him frithtwrt ffltifto ; bat shoiild we dunce to s|qp 
lus portrait well ciwatfid, we are stm^ with plek- 
siag admiratioQ. In this case the pieasore azises 
entirdf from the imitation. We erery day hear 
onmoved the natives of Ireland and Scotland speak* 
log their own dialects; bat should an Engjiahman 
mimiceitfier, weare apt to burst oat into a load laqgk 
of applaose, being sarpriaedand tidded by the imita- 
tion alone, thoagh at the same time vre cannot bat 
allow that the imitation is imperfect. We are more 
aflBected by reading Shakspeare's description of 
Dover GUff, and Otwa/s picture of the Old Hag, 
than we should be were we actually placed on the 
summit of the one, or met in reality with such a bel* 
dame as the other, becaose in reading these descrip- 
tions we refer to our own experience, and perceive 
with surprise the justness of the imitations. But if 
it is so close as to be mistaken for nature, the ]dea- 
sure then mil cease, because the fu/Aiiffts^ or imita- 
tion, no longer appears. 

Aristotle says, ^t all poetry and music is imita- 
tion,* whether epic, tragic, or comic, whether vocal 
or instrumental, from the pipe or the lyre. He ob- 
!>erves, that in man there is a propensity to imitate 

xtiifxf^ia xcu q SidvpoifiSoiroiiiTix)}, xcu nns e^Xtltxiis if 
^Kiiffrrixcu xi$aptmxnSfiFaffou aroy^avoucrfv ovaatfufivif 
fig TO 0^»oXoy. 

p2 
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e««ti from Ml infimcr; that the flrat peRcptieU *W 
the mind are acquired by imilatioD ; and acetM to 
tblnlc that the pleasure derlred from Imitation U tbr 
gratification of on appetite ini|daiited b; dUun- 
We should rather think tlie pleBsnre it glm aitia 
tram the mind's conteiapiating that exceUei>e}Of 
tut, which tbae rival» nature, and aeetns toriewilh 
her In creating ench a Btiikini; resemblance (rf her 
works. Thus the arte ma; be juetly termed imita- 
tlre ereu in the article of inrentlon : for in fonning 
a character, conlrivlng an iuddent, and deicribing 
a Kceiie, he must jtill beep nature In view, and refer 
erery particular of his inrention to her standud ; 
otherwise bis production will be deatltttte of tntb 
and probability, withoutwhtchlhebeaatieaof li^ 
tation cannot Bubsisl. It will be ■ mouBter of In- 
congruity, such as Horace allndea to, in the bt^- • 
ning of hi!i Epistle to the Pitot : 




. ( hoiH"! oeA, ind vUdlj ipnad 
I plumige cf Ihe IttOta'i kind 

' "~ It IniU alMurdly Jaia'l I 
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the artist examiaes occasionally, as he would con- 
sult a collectioQ of ma^rly sketches ; and selecting 
particalare for his purpose, mingles the ideas i^th 
a kind of euthosiasm, or to ^f^v, which is that gift 
of heaven we call genius, and finally produces such 
a wholO'as commands admiration and applause. 



XIV. 

ORIGIN OF POETRY, 

The study of polite literature is generally supposed 
to include all the liberal arts of poetry, painting, 
sculpture, music, eloquence, and architecture. All 
these are founded on imitation ; and all of them 
mutually assist and illustrate each other. But as 
painting, sculpture, music, and architecture cannot 
be perfectly attained without long practice of ma- 
nual operation, we shall ^tinguish them from 
poetry and eloquence, which depend entirely on the 
fiauiulties of the mind ; and on these last, as on the 
arts which immediately constitute the Belles Lettres, 
employ our attention in the present inquiry ; or, if 
It should run to a greater length than we propose, 
it shall be confined to poetry alone^ a subject that 
comprehends, in its fiill extent, the province of 
taste, or what is called polite literature ; and differs 
essentially from eloquence both in its end and origin. 
Poetry sprang from ease, and was consecrated to 
pleasure ; whereas eloquence arose from necessity, 
and aims at conviction. When we say poetry s^ra&% 
from ease, perhaps we Qught to excei^X. v\i^X ^\«ca,^ 
^U which Qwediia rLse to m8p\x«.t.\oixttsid^^\^'Q>>- 
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8iaain,and properly belonged to the caltnre of reli- 
fdoD. In the first ages of mankind, and even in the 
original state of nature, the unlettered mind mnt 
have been struck with sublime conceptions, with ad- 
miration and awe, by those great phenomena,which, 
though every day repeated, can never be viewed 
without internal emotion. Those would break forth 
in exclamations expressive of the'passion produced, 
whether surprise or gratitude, terror or exultation. 
The rising, the apparent course, the setting, and 
i»eeming renovation of the sun ; the revolution of 
light and darkness ; the splendour, change, and cir- 
cuit of the moon ; and the canopy of heaven, be- 
spangled with stars, must have produced exprcssioiis 
of wonder and adoration. '* O ! glorious luminary! 
great eye of the world ! source of that light whidi 
guides my steps ! of that heat whidi warms me whea 
chilled with cold ! of that influence which cheen 
the face of natu]:e ! whither dost thou retire everj 
evening with the shades ? Whence dost thou spring 
every morning with renovated lustre, and never-fiu 
ding glory ? Art not thou the Ruler, the Creator, the 
Ood,of all that I behold ? 1 adore thee as thy child, 
thy slave, thy suppliant ! 1 crave thy proteetioB, 
and the continuance of thy goodness ! Leave me 
not to perish with cold, nor to wander solitary la 
utter darkness ! Return, return, after thy wonted 
absence : drive before thee the gloomy clouds that 
would obscure the face of nature. The birds begin 
to warble, and every animal is filled with gladness 
at thy approach : even the trees, the herbs, and the 
flowers, seem to rejoice vrith fresher beauties, and 
•end forth a grateful incense to thy power, whence 
their origin ts derived!** A number of individuals. 
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bsplred with the same ideas, would join in these 
oiitoiiSy which woold be accompanied with cone- 
tponding gesUcnlations of the body. Thejr wdokl 
be ImproTed by practice, and grow regular from 
repetition. The soondsand gestures wonM nata- 
raUy fidl into measured cadence. Thos the song 
and dance wiU be produced, and a system of wor- 
ship being fiormed, the muse would be consecrated 
to the purposes of religioif. 

Ueaee thoae forms of thanksgiiings and litaniet 
of supplication with which the religious rites of all 
natioiis, even the most barbarous, are at this day 
cdebrated in e?ery quarter of the known world. 
Indeed tUs-is a circumstance in which all nations 
surprisingly agree, how much soever they may differ 
in every other article of laws, customs, manners, 
and religion. The ancient Egyptians celebrated the 
festivals of their god Apis with hymns and dances. 
The superstition of the Greeks, psutly derived from 
the Egyptians, abounded with poetical ceremonies* 
such as diomses and hymns, sung and danced at 
their apotheoses, sacrifices, games, and divinations. 
The Romans had their carmen seculareand Salian 
priests, who on certain festivals sung and danced 
throogfa the streets of Rome. The Israelites were 
fiunpos fior this kind of exultation : '' And Miriam 
the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel 
in her hand, and all the women went out after her, 
nith timbrels and with dances, and Miriam ansvrer* 
ed them. Sing ye to the Lord," &c. *' And David 
danced before the Lord with all his might." Tlie 
psalms composed by this monarch, the songs of 
Deborah and Isaiah, are further confirmatioDS of 
what we have advanced. 
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From the Phoenicians the Greeks borrowi 
cursed Ortbyan song, when they sacrifioed 
children to Diana. The poetry of the bardi 
stituted great part of the religious ceremonies a 
the Gaols and Britons; and the carousals c 
Goths were religious institutions, celebrated 
songs of triumph. The Mahometan dervise d 
to the sound of the flute, and whirls himself : 
nntll he grows giddy, and falls into a trance. 
Marabous compose hymns in praise of Allah. 
CShinese celebrate their grand festivals witl 
cessions of idols, songs, and instrumental i 
The Tartars, Samoiedes, Laplanders, Negroes 
the Caffres, called Hottentots, solemnize thefa 
ship (such as it is) with songs and dandng; s 
we may venture to say, poetry is the universi 
hide in which all nations have expressed thdi 
sublime conceptions. 

Poetry was, in all appearance, previous t 
concerted plan of worship, and to every estab 
system of legislation. When certain indivi 
by dint of superior prowess or understandini 
acquired the veneration of their fellow savagei 
^erected themselves into divinities on the ignc 
and superstition of mankind ; then mytholog; 
{dace, and such a swarm of deities arose, m 
duced a religion replete vnth the most shockh 
surdities. Those, whom their superior talent 
ddfied, were found to be still actuated by the 
brutal passions of human nature ; and In all | 
bility their votaries were glad to find such ex9 
to countenance their own vicious indinatlons. 
fornication, incest, rape, and even bestiality, 
sanctified by the amonn of Jupiter, Pan, 
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Venns, and Apollo, llieft was patronized by Mer- 
foiy; drnnkenness hy Bacchns; and cruelty liy 
Uana. The same heroes and legislators, those who 
ddifered thdr conntry, founded cities, established 
societies, iprented usefol arts, or contributed in any 
eminent degree to the security and happiness of 
thdr fellow-creatures, were inspired by the same 
lusts and appetites, which domineered among the 
inferior classes of mankind; therefbre every vice 
incident to human nature was celebrated in the 
worship of one or other of these divinities ; and 
every infirmity consecrated by public feast and so- 
lemn sacrifice. In these institutions the poet bore 
a principal share. It viras his genius that contrived 
the plan, that executed the form of worship, and 
recorded in vefse the origin and adventures of their 
gods and demi-gods. Hence the impurities and hor« 
rors of certain rites ; the groves of Paphos and Baal 
Peor ; the orgies of Bacchus ; the human sacrifices 
to Moloch and Diana. Hence the theogooy of 
Hesiod ; the theology of Homer ; «nd those innv- 
merable maxims scattered through the ancient poeta, 
inviting mankind to gratify their sensual appetites, 
in imitation of the gelds, who were certainly the best 
judges of happiness. It is well known, that Plato 
expielled Homer from his commonwealth on account 
of the infamous characters by wbich he has distin- 
jgidshed his deities, as well as for some depraved 
sentiments which he found diffused through the 
coarse of the Iliad and Cklyssey. Cicero enters 
Into the spirit of Plato, and exclaims^ in his first 
book De Nature Deomm, '^ Nee multa absurdiore 
sunt ea, qnse, poetarum vudbns fusa, ips& suavitate 
■o cue rnn t : qiii> et \rk inflammatos, et^ libidine fn^ 
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rentcB, Indnienint Deoa, tecemnxqae nt eonun 
pogDM, prielia, Tuiuers videremua : odia pre 
Ji^dU, discordias, ortiu, iateriCuB, quereli 
meataEiones, eSiuiuia oami intempenuitia liU 
adnltf ria, vincula, cum hmaaiio geoere cooci 
luorialeijque ex immonali procreaCo*." " N 
those thingE much more absurd, which, flowini 
the poet's tongue, have done mischief eren 
■WEetaees of his expreuion. The poets have 
dnced gode iuflaaicd with anger and enrage 
, Imf ; and cfcd produced before our eyes their 
their wrangling, their duels, and their w 
The; have exposed, besides, ^eir aniipathie 
niosities, and dissensioDa ; tbetr origin and i 
their complaints and lameutationi ; their iqip 
indulged to all manner of excess; their adiiL 
their fetters; their amaroas commerce wli 
human species, and from immortal parents d 
a iQortal offspring." . 

As the festivals of tbe gods neceasarlty pn 
good cbeer, which was oflen carried to riot a 
baucbery, mirth of consequence prer^ed; ai 
Was always attended with bu&bonerj. Taaia 
Jokes, and raillery and repartee, would nece 
ensue ; and individnals would contond for tl 
tory in wit and genius. These ^mteats vm 
dme be reduced to some regulations, for the 
tainment of tbe people thus assfmbled, and 
prize would be decreed to him who was jud 
excel his rivals. The candidates for fame and 
being thus stimulated, would task th^ u 
and naturally recommend ibese alternate recri 
tbrna to the audience, by clothing them with : 
of poetical measure, which iihonld bear a w 
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emblance to prose. Thus, "as the solemn service of 
be day was composed in the most sublime species 
f iwetry, such as the ode' or hymn, the subsequent 
Itercation was carried on in iambics, and gave rise 
> satire. We are told by the Stagirite, that the 
Igliest species of poetry was employed in cde- 
•imting great actions; but the humbler sort used in 
his kind of contention ; • and that in the ages of 
miqoity there were some bards that professed he- 
oic8> and some that pretended to iambics only. 

To these rude beginnings we not only owe the 
•irth of satire, but likewise the origin of dramatic 
oetry. Tragedy herself, which afterwards at- 
aiiied to such dignity as to rival the epic muse, 
nut at first no other than a trial of crambo, or 
unbics, between two peasants, and a goat was 
he prize, as Horace calls it, vile certamen ob Mr- 
vm; ** a mean contest for a he-goat." Hence the 
lame TpoywSia, signifying the goat-song, from 
'p«yoe hircus, and 0181) carmen, 

Cannine qui tnigico vilem oertavit ob hircum, 
Mox etiam agrestet satyros nudavit, et asper , 

Ineolumi gravitate jocum tentavit, eo quod 
lUeeebrit erat et grata novitate moranduc 
Spectator, ftmctuique sacrit, et potus et exMk. 

The tragic tiard, a goat hit humUe priie. 
Bade latyrt naked and uncouth arise; 

* * Ot fin yap ct/jntortpotf rag xaKag tftt;MwrO' rf «- 
\uf ■ .61 8t wTt\9^r9p9i, rag t»* ^tatkun^ic^tum^ Xfirf^t 
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His muse severe, secnre, mid nadismay'd. 
The rustic joke in solemn strain convey'd; 
For novelty alone he knew could charm 
A lawless crowd, with wine and feasting warm, n 

Satire then was originally a downish dialogn 
lootje iambics, so called, because the actors i 
disguised lilce satyrs, who not only recited 
praises of Bacchus, or some other deity, but h 
spersed their hymns with sarcastic jokes and a! 
cation. Of this kind is the Cyclop of Eurij^de 
which Ulysses is the principal actor. The Ros 
also had their AtelktMBy or interludes of the s 
nature, so called from the dty of AteUa^ w 
they were first acted : but these were hi^ly 
lished in comparison of the original entertsunn 
which was altogether rude and innocent. In 
the Cyclop itself^ though composed by the aa 
plished Euripides, abounds with such impurit] 
. ought not to appear on the stage of any citI] 
nation. 

It is very remarkable that the AtellaruB^ w 
, were in effect tragi-comedies, grew into 
esteem among the Romans, that the performei 
these pieces enjoyed several privileges which i 
refused to the ordinary actors. They were 
obliged to unmask, like the other players, 19 
their acth>n was disagreeable to the audience.' *] 
were admitted into the army, and enjoyed the 
vileges of free citizens, without incurring that, 
grace, which was aflSxed to the characters of 
actors.* Thepoet Laberius, who was ofequest 

* Cum artem ludicram, soenamque totam prot^ < 
ic&t, fgmoB id hominum^ non mode honore ciyiun 
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order, being pressed by Julius Csesar to act a part 
io his own performance, complied with great re- 
luctance, and complained of the dishonour he had 
incurred, in his prologue preserved by Macrobius, 
which is one of the most elegant morsels of an- 
tiquity. 

Tragedy and comedy flowed from the same foun- 
tain, though their streams were soon divided. The 
same entertainment which, under the name of tra- 
gedy, was rudely exhibited by clowns, for the prize 
of a goat, near some rural altar of Bacchus, as- 
sumed the appellation of comedy, when it was 
transferred into cities, and represented with a little 
more decorum in a cart or waggon, that strolled 
from street to street, as the name Hw/xwita implies, 
being derived from x»fl^, a street, and a>Si|, a poem. 
To this ori^n Horace alludes in these lines : 

DieitUT et plamtiis vexiue poenutta Thespis 
Qtue canercnt «gerentque peruiicti fedbaa ora. 

Theqris, inventor of dramatic art, 

Convey'd his vagrant acton in a cart : 

High o'er the crowd the mimic tribe appear'd. 

And play'd and sung, with lees of wine besmeai'd. 

Thespis is called the inventor of the dramatic 
art, because he raised the subject from clownish 
altercation to the character and exploits of some 
hero : he improved the language and versification, 
and relieved the chorus by the dialogue of two 

quorum earere, sed etiam tribu moveri notatione censorii 

vohienint. 

Cie* apud S. Aug. de CMT. J)ei, 



acton. Thia was the fint adriuce ton 
coDnimmatioD of geniaa and art, which c 
irtiat is now called a perfect tragedji. 
great iroprOTer was j^Khyliu, of whom 
critic Bays, 

Poet blue penoiiK pAllaqiu repettor hone 
.AMtajlui, n modlcit InUrmit pul|ilU tign 
Et docuit mAfbumquA loqul, nltlque eotho 



Tie dialogue which Thespls Introdi 
called the epuodt, because it waa an ai 
the former subject, namdj , the praises of 
•0 that now tragedy consisted of two diet! 
IndepeudenC of each other ; the old 
whii^ waa the cAonu, sang in honour of 
and the episode, which turned upou the a 
of feome hero. This episode being Ibnud t 
able to the people, iGscbylns, who l\\ 
half a century after Thespis, still imp 
dmma, nnited the chorus to the episode. 
tnake them both parts or members of ■ 
multiplied the actors, cootriyed the stag 
traduced the decorations of the theatre 
Sophocles, who succeeded jGachylus, hat 
■tep to surmount, In order to bring the 
perfection. Thus tragedj was gradually 
from its original ioslitutioa, which was ei 
JJgioDS. "nie priests of Bacc\ra% Vwdl^ ci: 
of Cilia Innoratton b; meana <A ^tie «<^ 
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was foreign to the intention of the chorus ; and 
hence arose the proverb of Nihil ad Dionysium, 
'' nothing to the purpose." Plutarch himself men- 
tions the episode as ja perversion of tragedy, from 
the honour of the gods to the passions of men : but, 
notwithstanding all opposition, the new tragedy 
succeeded to admiration ; because it was found the 
most pleasing vehicle of conveying moral truths, of 
meliorating the heart, and extending the interests 
of humanity. 

Comedy, according to Aristotle, is the younger 
sister of Tragedy. As the first originally turned 
upon the pr£uses of the gods, the latter dwelt on 
the follies and vices of mankind. Such, we mean, 
was the scope of that species of poetry which ac- 
quired the name of comedy, in contradiction to 
the tragic muse : for in the beginning they were the 
same. The foundation, upon which comedy was 
built, we have already explained to be the practice 
of satirical repartee or altercation, in which indi- 
viduals exposed the follies and frailties of each 
other, on public occasions of worship and festivity. 
The first regular plan of comedy is said to have 
been the margitet of Homer, exposing the idleness 
and folly of a worthless character: but of this 
performance we have no remains. That division, 
wliich is termed the ancient comedy ^ belongs to the 
laboars of Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes, 
who were contemporaries, and flourished at Athens 
about four hundred and thirty years before the 
Christian era. . Such viras the licence oi the muse 
at this period, that, far from lashing rice in ge- 
neral characters, she boldly exhibited the esa^X 
; portrait of every inJividaal^ who had teiidjn^^ 
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hlmsdf remarkable or notorious by his cri 
folly, or debauchery. She assnmed erery cir 
stance of Ms external appeanuice, his rery ai 
air, manner, and even his name : according tc 
observation of Horace. 



-Poeue 



-quorum eomoedia prisca virorum est : 



Si quis erst ^ignug describi, quod malus, aut Air 
Quod mcBehus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famonu, multi cum libertate notabant. 

TIm comic poeta, in it« earliest af^. 

Who form'd the manners of the Grodan stage— 

Was there a villain who might Justly dum 

A better right of being damn*d to fkme. 

Rake, cut-throat,-thief, whatercr was hb crimt^ 

They boldly stigmatised the wretch in rhyme. 

■ 

Eupblis is said to have satirized Alcibiades in 
manner, adfi to have fallen a sacrifice to the re 
ment of that powerful Athenian : but others si 
was drowned in the Hellespont, during a 
agaiqst the Lacedemonians; and that, in a 
(jnence of this accident, the Athenians paai 
decree, that no poet should ever bear arms. 

The comedies of Cratinus are recommendi 
QnintiUan for their eloquence ; and Plntarch 
us, that even Pericles hims(blf could not C8ca|» 
cennre of this poet. 

Aristophanes, of whom there are eleven- o 
dies still extant, enjoyed such a pre-emineiM 
repatation, that the Athenians by a public d 
honoured him with a crown made of a consefi 
ottfe-'tiiee, which grew ih the citadel, for his 
And success In deteclViii^ q«^ <ss:^n^^<^ \Va 
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cf those who gorerned the commonwealth. Yet this 
poety whether impelled hy mere waDtonness-of 
genioSy or actuated hj malice and envy^ coald not 
refrain from employing the shafts of Ms ridicule 
against Socrates, the most venerable character of 
Pagan antiquity. In the. comedy of the Clouds, 
this virtuous philosopher was exhibited on the stage 
under his own name, in a cloak exactly resembling 
that which Socrates woi-e, in a mask modelled from 
his features, disputing publicly on the nature of 
right and wrong. This was undoubtedly an instance 
of the most flagrant licentiousness ; and- what ren- 
ders it the more extraordinary, the audience re- 
ceived it with, great applause, even while Socrates 
himself sat publicly in the theatre. The truth is, 
the Athenians were so fond of ridicule, that they 
relished it even when employed against the gods 
themselves, some of whose char£icters were very 
roughly handled by Aristophanes and his rivals in 
reputation. 

We might here draw a parallel between the in- 
hjibitaDts of Athens and the natives of England, 
in point of constitution, genius, and disposition. 
Athens was a free state like England, that piqned 
itself upon the influence of the democracy. Like 
En^and, its wealth and strength depended upon 
its maritime power, and it generally acted as um- 
pire in the disputes that arose among its neighbours. 
The people of Athens, like those of England, were 
remarkably ingenious, and made great progress in 
the arts and sciences. They excelled in poetry, 
history, philosophy, mechanics, and manufactures ; 
tkey were acute, discerning, dispulalVoxiA) ^0^^ 
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wavering, rash, and combustible, and, above all 
other nations in Europe, addicted to ridicule; a I 
character which the English inherit in a veiy re- 
markable degree. 

If we may jadge from the writings of AristO' 
phanes, his chief aim was to gratify the spleen and 
excite the mirth of his aadience ; of an aodience 
too, that would seem to have been uninformed by 
taste, and altogether ignorant of decorum ; for hi) 
pieces are replete with the most extravagant ab- 
surdities, rimlent slander, impiety, impurities, and 
low buffoonery. The comic muse, not contented 
with being allowed to make free with the gods and 
philosophers, applied her scourge so severely to the 
magistrates of the commonwealth, that it wai 
thought proper to restrain her within bounds by a 
law, enacting that no person should be stigmatised 
under his real name ; and thus the chorus was ri- 
lenced. In order to elude the penalty of this hw, 
and gratify the taste of the people, the poets began 
to substitute fictitious names, under which they ex- 
hibited particular characters in such lively colonrs, 
that the resemblance could not possibly be mistaken 
or overlooked. This practice gave rise to wliat is 
called the middle comedy^ which was but of short ] 
duration : for the legislature, perceiring thiit the 
first law had not removed the grievance against ,' 
which it was provided, issued a second ordinance, j 
forbidding, under severe penalties, any real or fik- ■ 
mily occurrences to be represented. This restric- ^ 
Uon was the immediate cause of improving comedy i 
into a general mirror, held forth to reflect the va- 
rious foUies and foibles incident to human nature; 
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a species of writing called the new camedtf, intro- 
jdiKed by Diphilus and Menander, of whose works 
BOChing but a few fragments remain, 

XV. 

POETRY DISTIKGUISBKD FROM OTHER WRITINO. 

Haying oommnnicated our sentiments tonching fhe 
ori§^ of poetry, by tracing tragedy and comedy to 
their common source, we shall now endeavour to 
pcdnt oat the criteria, by which poetry is distin- 
gnished from every other species of writing. In 
oooimoR with other arts, such as statuary and paint- 
ing, it comprehends imitation, invention, composi- 
tion, and enthusiasm. Imitatton is indeed the basis 
of all the Uberal arts : inveption and enthusiasm 
oonstituljc genius, in whatever nianner it may be 
displayed. Eloquence of all sorts admits of enthn- 
aiasm. Tully says, ^ orator should be *' vehemens 
Qt prooella, ezdtatus ut torrens, incensus ut ful- 
men; tonat, fulgurat, et rapidis eloquentise flucti- 
bos cnncta proruit et proturbat." *' Violent as a 
tempest, impetuous as a torrent, and glowing in* 
tense like the red bolt of heaven, he thunders, 
ligfatei^, overthrows, and bears down all before 
him, by the irresistible tide of eloquence." This is 
the ** mens divinior atque os magna sonaturum" of 
Horace. This is the tident, 

. . Meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Initatf muloeC, fidsis tenorilraB impiety 

Vt QMIglU. 

With patijoni not my own who fires my heart: 
Who with unreal terrors fills my breast, 
A* with a magie influence possess'd. 

O 
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We are toldy that Michael Angelo Buonaroti i 
to work at his statues in a fit of eathusiasm, dm 
which he made the fragments of the stone fly at 
him with surprising violence. The celehrated L 
being one day blamed for setting nothing to mi 
bat the languid verses of Qninault, was anims 
with the reproach, and mnning in a fit of enthnsii 
to his harpsichord, snng in recitative, and aco 
panied four pathetic lines from the Iphigenia 
Racine with such expression, as filled the heai 
with astonishment and horror. 

Hiongh versification be one of the criteria t 
dislingaish poetry from pr9se, yet it is not the i 
mark of distinction. Were the histories of Polyl 
and Livy simply turned into verse, they would 
become poems ; because they would be destitnti 
those figures, embellishments, and flights of imj 
nation, which display the poet's art and invent! 
.On the other hand, we have many productions t 
justly lay claim to the title of poetry, with 
having the advantage of versification ; ndtness 
Psalms of David, the Song of Solomon, « 
many beautifiil hymns, descriptions, and rhapsod 
to l>e found in different parts of the Old Testamc 
some of them the immediate productions of dif 
inspiration : witness the Celtic fragments, wl 
have lately appeared in the English language, ; 
s^ certfunly replete vnth poetical merit. ] 
though good versification alone will not consth 
poetry, bad versification alone will certidnly 
grade and render disgustful the sublimest aei 
ments and finest flowers of imagination. This '. 
miiiating power of Y)eA;?enft v^^e&rs in many tra 
iations of the aadeai v^X^vVa Q^b^^^*«c 
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app's yirgil, and frequently in Creech's Horace. 
kb last lAdeed is not wholly devoid of spirit. 
It it seldom rises above mediocrity; and as 
>race says, 

Mediocribus esM poetU 

Non homines* mm 15i« non oonoessdre columnee. 

But Gpd and man and letter'd post denies 
That poets ever are of middling siae. 

)W is that beautiful ode, beginning with ^* Justom 
tenacem propositi virum," chilled and tamed by 
e foUowing translation : 

He who by principle is.sway'd. 

In truth and justice still the same. 
Is neither of the crowd afraid. 

Though civil broils the state inflame ; 
Nor to a haughty tyrant's firbwn will stoop. 
Nor to a raging storm, when all the winds are up. 

Should nature with convulsioBS shake. 

Struck with the fiery bolts of Jove, 
The final doom and dreadful crack 

Cannot his constant courage move. 

MH kmg Alexandrine—" Nor to a raging storm, 
len all the winds are up," is drawling, feeUe, 
Kilii with a pleonasm or tautology, as well as de- 
lent in the rhyme; and as for '' the dreadful 
ydL** in the next stanza, instead of exciting ter- 
r^ it conveys a low and ludicrous idea. How 
ich more elegant and energetic is this paraphrase 
the 9ame ode, inserted in one of the volumes of 
ime's History of England : 

Theman whose mind, on virtue hexd* 
Pwmues some greatly good inUsnt 
With undiverted aim. 
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8«nn« beholds the aagry erowd; 
Nor oMi ^heir elamoun fieroe and loud 
His ftubbom hcmour tame.* 

Nor the proud tyrant'i fiercest threat. 
Nor storms that Arom their dark retreat 

The htwleas surges wake ; 
Nor Jove's dread bolt that shakes the pole 
The firmer purpose of his soul 

With all its power can shake. 

Should Nature's frame in ruins fall. 
And Chaos o'er the sinking ball 

Resume primoval sway, 
Hb courage Chance and Fate defies. 
Nor feeb the wnA of earth and skiet 

Obstruct its destined way. 

If poetry ensts independent of rersificatii 
win naturally be asked, how then is it to be d 
guished ? Undoubtedly by its own peculiar ei 
rion : it has a language of its own, which spea 
fieeUngly to the heart, and so pleasingly to the 
gination^ that its meaning cannot possibly be 
understood by any person of delicate sensation 
is a species of paintihg with words, in whid 
figures are happily conceived, ingeniously arrs 
affisctingly expressed, and recommended vdt 
the warmth and harmony of colouring : it coi 
of Imagery, description, metaphors, similes 
sei|timents, adapted with propriety to the sol 
so contrived and executed as to soothe thie ear 
prise and delight the fancy, mend and md 
iieart, elevate the mind, and please the ondeiv 
ing. According to Flaccus : 

Aut pxodfiiM iro\iinil« wot delectare poet» t 
Ant sUnui dt )ueoii4a cx \dAXA»i ^wm ^\». 
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Poets would profit or delight mankind. 

And with the amusing show the instructive join'd. 

Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci> 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque moncndo. 

Profit and pleasure mingled thus with art 
To soothe the fancy and improve the heart. 

Tropes and figures are likewise liberally used 
I rhetoric : and some of the most celebrated orators 
are owned themselves much indebted to the poets, 
heophrastus expressly recommends, the poet for 
us purpose. From their source the spirit and 
lergy, the pathetic, the sublime, and the beautiful, 
% derived.* But these figures must be more spa- 
ngly used in rhetoric than in poetry, and even 
len mingled with argumentation, and a detail of 
ct» altogether different from poetical narration, 
be poet, instead of simply relating the incident, 
rikes off a glowing picture of the scene, and ex- 
ists it in the most lively colours to the eye of the 
lagination. ** It is reported that Homer was 
indy" says Tully in hb Tuscidan Questions^ " yet 
s poetry is no other than painting. What coun- 
f , what climate, what ideas, battles, commotions, 
id contests of men, as well as of wild beasts, has 
) not pidnted in such a manner as to bring before 
ir eyes those very scenes, which he himself could 
4 behold V'f We cannot ^therefore subscribe to 

» Namque ab his (scilicet poetis) et in rebus spiritut, et 
verbis sublimitas, et in alfectibiu motus omnis» «t in 
nonis decor petitur. QuvntUian, 1. z. 

\ Quae regio, que ora, qu« species forme, qu«^\M5M^tis^ 
Jus homJaum, qui ferarum^ non ita explCtut «lX)U\i «fUb 
ooa vJderit,Do§ ut Tideremul, e|jfeeexlt\ 
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;he opinion of some ingenious critics, who have 
blamed Mr. Pope for deviating in some instances 
from the simplicity of Homer, in his translation of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Por example, the Grecian 
hard says simply, the snn rose ; apd his translator 
gives us a beautiful picture of the snn rising. 
Homer mentions a person who played upon the 
lyre ; the translator sets him before us waihUng to 
Uie silver strings. If this be a deviation, it is at 
the same time an improvement. Homer himself, 
as Cicero observes above, is full of this kind of 
painting, and particularly fond of descripUon even 
in situations where the action seems to require 
haste. Neptune, observing from Samothraoe the 
discomfiture of the Grecians before Troy, flies to 
their assistance, and might have been wafted tld- 
ther in half a line; but the bard describes him, 
first, descending the mountain on which be sat ; 
secondly, striding towards his palace at ^ge, and 
yoiking his horses ; thirdly, he describe! him^putting 
on his armour ; and lastly, ascending his car, and 
driving along the snrfiace of 'the sea. Far from 
being disgusted by these delays, we are delighted 
with the particulars of the description. 'Nothing 
can be more sublime than the circumstance of the 
mmmtain's trembling beneath the footsteps of an 
inuttortal: 

■ •• T ptfit y ou^fft ftaxpa xat u\vi 

But his passage to the Grecian fleet is altogetiK^r 
transporting. 



V 
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He mounts the car, the golden scourge applies, 
He sits superior, and the chariot flies; 
His whirling wheels the glassy surface sweep: 
The enormous monsters, rolling o'er the deep« 
Gambol around him on the watery way,^ 
And heavy whales in awkward measures play: 
The sea subsiding spreads a level plain, 
Exults and crowns the monarch of the main; 
The parting waves before his coursers fly ; - - 
The wandering waters leave his axle dry/ 

With great veneration for the memory of Mr. 
Pope, we cannot help objecting to some lines of 
this translation. We hare no idea of the sea's ex- 
ulting and crowning Neptane, after it had subsided 
into a level plain. There is no such image in the 
original. Homer says, the whales exulted, and 
knew or owned their king ; and that the sea pakti^ 
with joy ; yyi^oawii h ^ctKaa-a-a 8«o-t«to. Neither 
18 there a word of the wandering waters; we 
therefore think the lines might be thtis altered to 
advantage : 

They knew and own*d the monarch of the main; . 
The sea subsiding spreads a level plain; 
The curling waves before his coiirsers fly : . 
The partingjurfaee leaves his brazen axle dry. 

Besides. the metaphors, similes, and aUusious of 
poetry, there is an infinite variety of tropes or turns 
of expression, occasionally disseminated through 
works of genius, which serve to animate the whole, • 
and distinguish the glowing efiusions of real im^i- 
ration from the cold efforts of mere science. These 
tropes consist of a certain happy c\iO\c^ ^sgl\ ^x- 
rangement of ivords, by wVucYi \Ae«a ^x^ ^jsX\»5^ 
disclosed in a great variety oi aU\\«A<ea\ oS..^^-" 
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---•^ Ihels, andcomponndcpiihetSi of sounds ot 

g*r^ in order to echo the sense conveyed; o 

^^^ atropbesi and above all, the enchanting use 

^ raoMpopoeia, which is a kind of mHgic, by 

^ ^m the poet giiet life uid motion to erery inai 

rf^^^ part of nature. Homer, describing the wr 

■f^ ^ AgamemaoD, io the fint book of the Iliad, i 

^^^~ off a glowing image in two words : 

—And fram hli eje-ballajtiuA'd Me liTixgfrt. 
ITds Indeed is a %nre, which has been cop 
VirgU.and almost all the poets of ererrage— 
micat acridw ignit — ignescpnt irse; Airk 
oitibta ardet. Millon, describing Satan in 
uja, 

Willi bad npllft ibOT* tb< «•*, tod rjt 

—He ipiJui and to conflnn hli wordi ootflev 
Ulllioiu or llunlng iwoidi, dnwn trom the tlll( 
^^ 01 mlghlT dmubliiu. The ludden Uiuc 

^ ' There are certiun words in every language 

. cnlarly adapted to the poetical espressioo ; 

p" from the image or Idea they convey to the imt 

• tlon, and some from the effect they have npo 

i^ ear. The first are truly j^jrwo/ree,- theotfaen 

a .^ be called anp/iatical. — Rollin observes, that ' 

2^ - has npon many occasioiis poetized (if we m 

?^H allowed the expresslonl a whole sentence by i 

9^E of the same word, which ispendert. 

Itfl mcft, fHtix qncmdun p«vi» lie cppetln. 
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At etae ircdiiied tenesth the TtrdaBt thade* 
No nan tdiall I bdudd my happy floek 
Aloft hang browsing on the tufted rode 

Here the word pendere wonderfully improves the 
landscape, and renders the whole passage beauti- 
fully picturesque. The same figurative verb we 
meet with in many different parts of the iEneid. 

Hi summo in flucta pendent, his unda dehiacens 
Terrsm inter fluctue aperit. 

These on the mountain billow hung; to those 
The yawning waves the yellow sand disclose. 

In this instance, the words pendent and dehiscens^ 
hung and gauming, are equally poetical. Addison 
seems to have had this passage in his eye, when 
he wrote his hymn, which is inserted in the Spec- 
tator. 

— For tiiough in dreadftil worlds we hung. 
High on the broken wave. 

And in another piece of a like nature, in the same 
collection; 

Thy Providence my life gustain*df 

And all my wants redress'd. 
When in the silent womb I lay. 

And hung upon the breast 

Shakspeare, in his admired description of Dover 
cliff, uses the same /expression : 



half way down 



Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadftil ti'ade ! 

G 2 
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saevi magna tacerdo^^^udor ad imos manabat soha 
—Suspensaque dm lacrynuB fluxdre per ora — Juve* 
noli ardebat amore — Micat tereua eruU — Nullum 
maris tBquor arandum. ]t will be unnecessary to 
insert examples of the same nature from the English 
poets. 

The words we term emphatical, are such as by 
their sound express the sense they are intended to 
convey ; and with these the Greek abounds, above 
all other languages, not only from its natural co- 
piousness, flexibility, and significance, but also from 
the variety of its dialects, which enables a writer to 
vary his terminations occasionally as the nature of 
the subject requires, without offending the most de- 
licate ear, or incurring the imputation of adopting 
vulgar provincial expressions. £very smatterer in 
Greek can repeat 

uk which the two last words wonderfully echo to the 
sense, conveying the idea of the sea dashing on the 
shoife. How much more significant in sound than 
that beautiful image of Shakspeare— 

•* The wa that on the unnumbei'd pebbles beats." 

And yet. If we consider the strictness of propriety, 
this last expression would seem to have been select 
ed on purpose to concur with the other circum- 
stances which are brought together to ascertsdn the 
vast height of Dover cliff: for the poet adds, ''can- 
not be heard so high." The place where Gloster 
stood was so high above the surface of the sea, that 
ihe ^hMff€9S0 ^ dashing, could not be heard ; and 
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therefore an enthusiastic admirer of Shal 
might with some plansilnlity affirm, the po 
chosen an expression in which that sonnd it 
allcoD?eyed. 

In the Tery same page oi Homer's Hit 
meet with two other striking instances of th; 
sort of beauty. Apollo, incensed at the imi 
priest had sustained, descends from the top of 
pus, with his bow and quiTer rattling On lus si 
as he moved along : 

Here the sound of the word ExXoy^ocv adi 
expresses the clanking of lumonr ; as the thi 
after this surprisingly imitates the twangb 
bow. 

Acini I* xXayyi) ytvvkT* tipyuptoto /Siom. 
In ihrill-toned n\,unnurs sung the twanging V) 

Many beauties of the same kind are sa 
through Homer, Pindar, and Theocritus, s 
the fiofiStvo'a fitT^cffa, nuvrrans apicuku t 
'^^pta-fM, dulcem susurrums and the fio 
for the sighing of the pine. 

The Latin language teems with sounds ada 
every situation, and the English is not desti* 
this significant energy. We hare the cooing 
the sighing reed, the warbling riTulet, the 
stream, the whispering breeze, the glance, the. 
the flash, the bickering flame, the dashing wn 
gushing spring, the AoKr/tf?^ blast, the rattUng 
the pattering sbowtT, l\ie mmp ^^sxtb^the mt 
hig 'towcTy the fwonging \5im-?toftxi^, ^^t « 
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irms^ the clanking chains, the twinkling stars, the 
inkling chordfl, the trickling drops, the twittering 
twallow, the cawing rook, the screeching owl ; and 
i thousand other words and epithets wonderfolly 
ndted to the sense they imply. 

Among the sdect passages of poetry which we 
duUl insert by way of illustration, the reader will 
ind instances of all the different tropes and figures, 
irhidi the best authors have adopted in the variety 
yi their poetical works, as well as of the apostrophe, 
ibmpt transition, repetition, and prosopopoeia. 

In the mean time it will be necessary still further 
A analyse those principles, which constitute the es- 
lenoe of poetical merit ; to display those delightfal 
parterres, that teem with the fairest flowers of ima- 
9;inadon, and distinguish between the gaudy off- 
ipring of a cold insipid fancy, and the glowing pro- 
gjeny, diffusing sweets, produced and invigorated by 
the ran of genius. . 

XVI. 

ON MBTAPHOH. 

Or all the implements of poetry the metaphor is 
t)ie most generally and successfully used, and indeed 
may be termed the muse's caduceus, by the power 
of which she enchants aU nature. The^metaphor is 
R ahorter simile, or rather a kind of magical coat, 
bf which the same idea assumes a thousand different 
i^pearances. Thus the word plough, which origi- 
•aUy belongs to agriculture, being metaphorieaU^ 
■wd, representj) the motion of a shiv ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
i^ effects of iM tagit upon the Yiuoiaxi cxsosS(ft« 
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-^lough'd the bosom of the deep — 

And Time h«d plough*d his yenetable fircmt. 

Almost every verb, noun sabstantive, or term of 
art in any language, may be in this manner applied 
to a variety of subjects with admirable effect ; but 
the danger is in sowing metaphors too thick, so as 
to distract the imagination of the reader, and incvr 
the imputation of deserting nature, in order to 
hnnt after conceits. Every day produces poems of 
all kinds so inflated with metaphor, that they may 
be compared to the gaudy bubbles btown up fh»i a 
solution of soap. Longinus is of opinion, that a 
multitude of metaphors is never excusable, except 
in those cases when the passions are roused, aod 
like a winter torrent, rush down impetuous, sweep- 
ing them with collective force along. He brings tt 
instance of the following quotation from Demo- 
sthenes. ** MeA (says he) profligates, miscreants, 
and flatterers^ who, having severally preyed upon the 
bowels of their country, at length betrayed hcr 
liberty, first to Philip, and now again to Alex- 
ander : who, placing the chief felicity of life in the 
indulgence of infamous lusts and appetites, over- 
turned in the dust that freedom and independence,- 
which was the chief aim and end of all our worthy 
ancestors — .** * 

* Av9pamot, ^r^viy fuapoi, xeu aharrop»s, xu xoXonif, 
JixprnT-npiaerfititct TOtg iotvrwit ixKOTtmraTpt^cigf njir cXtuOfp 
pioa vpoirtirwxortgf irpoTspov ^iXi^nrtp, »uv t AK%^ip^ 
Til yao^pt fitrpowTte xeu rctf MffyiaTotg ri|v fu8a«/A0»i«v, 
n)v 9^ fXcu9<f locy, xou ro /uiiSivm t^§t* itrmTn* ovroiw, i 
TOig TpOTapcts'^KKtitrn Qp«iT«M tc^vAwi ^v«n k«i xotyoftf, 
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.Aristotle and Theophrastus seem to think it is ra- - 
ther too bold and hazardous to use metaphors so 
freely, without interposing some mitigating phrase ; . 
such as, '' if I may be allowed the expression/' or 
some equivalent excuse. At the -same time, Lon- 
ginns finds fault with Plato for hazarding some me- 
taphors, which indeed, appear to be equally affected 
and extravagant, when he says, '' the government 
of a state should not resemble a bowl of hot fer- 
menting wine, but a cool and moderate beverage, 
chastised by the sober deity" — a metaphor that sig- 
nifies nothing moi-e than '* mixed or lowered with 
water." Demetrius Phalereus justly observes, that 
though a judicious use of metaphors wonderfully 
raises, sublimes, and adorns oratory or elocution, 
yet they should seem to flow naturally from the sub- 
ject ; and too great a redundancy of them inflates 
tiie discourse to a mere rhapsody. The same obser- 
vation will hold in poetry ; and the more liberal or 
sparing use of them will depend in a great measure 
on the nature of the subject. 

Passion itself is very figurative, and often bursts 
out into metaphors ; but in touching the pathos, the 
poet must be perfectly well acquainted with the 
emotions of the human soul, and carefully distin- 
guish between those metaphors which rise glowing 
from the heart, and those cold conceits, which are 
engendexed in the fancy. Should one of these last 
unfortunately intervene^ it will be apt to destroy 
the whole effect of the most pathetical incident or 
situation. Indeed it requires the most delicate taste, 
and a consummate knowledge of propriety, to em- 
ploy metaphors in sudi a manner, as to avovd vAi^ 
Off aacienta called the to >p(/j^o».the JVigid, ot iaStffe 
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anblime. Instanfcs of this kind were freqner 
MUOOgtbe correct aDcienli. Sappho henelf is b 
tor odng the hyperbole Knutnfti x'^'it fiilt 
tKoa. DemetriDs U lo nice ai ta be disgai 
the dmlle of twi/t ai Ike teaxl; thoii^> in i 
ing of a rsce-horM, we knoiv from experienc 
this is not even an hyperbole. He would hai 
more reawa to ceosure that kind of meti 
which Aiiitotie stylo hot' titpytin, eM 
thioffi Inaidmate ai endaed with aense and n 
such as that of the sharp-poioted arrow to, 
take wing amaag the crowd^ " O Jv?>xiic xa? 
Ittixnttia fimaitmn" Not bat that in desa 
poetrj tUi figure ia often allowed and adi 
- The emtt sword, the ntUttt dagger, tbe i 
blast, are epithets which frequently occnr. 

ftiilh/U bosom of thg earth, the Jegaiu bon^ 
tree* that admin thek imogti reflected in the bI 
and many other examples irf this kind, are 
disaeminaled through the works of our best n 
poets ; yet atill they must be gheltered nndi 
privilege of the poettca Ucatiti ud, ero 
poetry, they wonld gire offence. - ' 

More chaste metaphors an f^ee^ nsed In all 
of writing; more sparin^y In history, and 
abandantly in rhet<n1c : we have seen that 
indnlge* la them even to excess. Tbe onitt 
DeDHMlhenes are animated, and even inflamec 
metaphon, some of them ao bold as even to 
upon him the censare of the critics. Ttn nf '. 
Ty ^iin^i ^fom xaf lifun. — " then I did not ]ii 
Pjtbm tbe orator, when be onerfiMiml yon t 

Ude of eloqaeoce." GceiQ "a, ttiU. more Ub< 
tbe Dfe of them ; he ranuAa ilX.cBinie,«nb 
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forth a redundancy- of figures, even with a langh 
band. Even the chaste Xenophon, who generally 
illustrates his subject by way of simile, sometimes 
ventures to produce an expressive metaphor, such as 
part of the phalanx^tie/tMi/e</ in the march : and iu^ 
deed nothing can be more significant than this word 
i|fxv^ii]yc, to represent a body of men staggered, 
uid on the point of giving way. Armstrong has 
used the vf ord fluctuate with admirable efficacy,^ in 
bis philosophical poem intituled the Art of Pre- 
wrving Health, 

O ! when the growling winds contend* and all 
The sounding tateit fiucttuue* in the storm. 
To sink in wafm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o^er the steady battlements 

The vior A fluctuate oii this occasion not only ezhi- 

its an idea of struggling, but also echoes to the 

mse like the %^pi^%v 1% fkoc^n of Homer ;. which, by 

e bye, it is impossible to render into English : for 

9 verb ^ptffffw signifies not only to stand erect 

e prickles, as a grove of lances, but also to make 

olse like the crashing of armour, the hissing of 

tins, and the splinters of spears. 

ver and above an excess of figures, a young an- 

18 apt to run into a confusion of mixed meta- 

%, which leave the sense disjointed, and distract 

oagination: Shalcspearehimselfis often guilty 

;8e irregularities. The soliloquy in Hamlet, 

we have so often heard extolled in terms of- 

Uion^ is, in our opinion, a heap of absurdities, 

yc We consider the situation, the «e\ilm^x&.) 

vmentatiou, or the poetry. \lBXD\eX Sa *x^- 

'7 the ghost, that his father Nf^A mxo^t^^ 
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and therefore he is tempted to murder himse 
even after he had promised to take yeDgeanoe 
the usnrper, and expressed the utmost eagerness 
achieve this enterprize. It does not appear tl 
he had the least reason to wish for death; I 
every motive, which may he supposed to inAuen 
the mind of a young prince, concurred to render 1 
desirable — ^revenge towards the usurper ; lore : 
the fair Ophelia ; and the ambition of reigning. I 
.sides, when he had an opportunity of dying withe 
being accessary to his own death ; when he had x 
thing to do but, in obedience to his uncle's coi 
mand, to allow himself to be conveyed quie^y 
Engird, where he was sure of suffering deat 
instead of amusing himself with meditations 
mortality, he very wisely consulted the means 
self-preservation, turned the tables upon his attei 
kats, and returned to Denmark. But granting h 
to have been reduced to the lowest state of ( 
spondence, surrounded with nothing but horrors 
despair, sick of this life, and eager to tempt fit 
rity, we shall see how far he argues like a phi 
sopher. 

In order to support this general charge agtunst 
author so universally held in veneration, whose v 
errors have helped to sanctify his character ami 
the multitude, we will descend to particulars, i 
analyse this famous soliloquy. 

Hamlet, having assumed the disguise of madn 

as a cloak, under which he might the more efl 

tually revenge his father's death upon the murde 

and usurper, appears alone upon the stage in a p 

eive and melaudiol^ auXxwdLi^, ^xi^ ^Q\am!Q3!k&% ^ 

iHinself in these words -. 
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To be, or not to be f That is the quectioii. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the min4« to su£fer' 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And by opposing, end them ? — To die — ^to sleep-<~ 

No more ; and by a sleep, to say, we end 

The heartrAche, and the Uiousand natiural shocks 

That flesh is heir to ; *tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. — To die — to sleepr- 

To sleep ! perchance to dream ; ay, there's the rub-^ 

F<Nr in that sleep of death what dreams may tome. 

When we have shuiBed off this mortal coil. 

Must givie us pause. ^There's the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life ; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's c<Hitumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he himself might his qtUetus make 
With a bare bodkin "i who would fardles bear. 

To groan and sweat under a weary life. 

But that the dread of something after death 

(That undiscover'd country, from whose bourne 

Ho traveller returns) puzsles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us ail ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'ef with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprizes of great pith and moment. 

With this regard their currents turn away, 

And lose the name of action. 

We have already observed that there is not any 

parent ctrcnmstaDce in the fate or »itaation of 

mlet, that should prompt him to harbour one 

Qgbt of self-murder ; and therefore these e^i^s^- 

\8 of despair imply an impropriety Vu ^^c^nX o^ 

9cter. But supposing his condidoii ^w%ft Xx^l 
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deaperate, nod he shw uo possibility 
in the nocertiud harbour of death, let 
nwuier be argnei on that labject. T 
"lb be, or Dot to be ?' totolJjmj 
Ure and, raffcr the mlseiiei of life, 
to exid^Q the altematlre In these ten 
'til DOUer )a the mind to miSer, o 
frowns of fortune, or to Inlie Anns, 
idng, end them." Here he deriates i 
proportion, and death is do longer 
'Hte onlj doubt ia, wheiher'he win 
fortnue, or exert his facoliies in orde 
It. Thii larel; is the obvioua meonie 
the onlj meaning that can be imp 

Wbctha 'di DoUn ID thcmind to lu 
The illup uid httdwi of outnfeoiu 
tir to uke umi if^ul a us of trou 
And by oppodpf » end them. 



Ing Da dead), in the course uf which 
Klf deterred from suidde by the thou 
nifty follow death j 



u.) 

TUa m^bt be a good argument In 
Paf[an, and such indeed Hamlet rea 
Sbalcspeal^ has already repi-eseoled I 
QnhoJic, who moBt hare been acqudi 
(TDthi of revealed tcU^D, Wid>ftwi« «a 
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— Had not the Everlasting fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self-murder. 

Moreover, he. bad just been conversing witb his 
lather's spirit, piping hot from purgatory, which 
we presume is not within the bourne of this world. 
The dread of what may happen after death (says he) 

X Makes us rather bear those ilia we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of. ■ >. 

TKis declaration at least implies some knowledge 
of the other world, and expressly asserts, that there 
must be Ula in that world, though what liind of m» 
they are, we do not know. The argument there- 
fbre may be reduced to this lemma : this world 
abounds with ilia which I feel; the other world 
abounds with illSy the nature of which I do not 
know : therefore, 1 will rather bear those ilU I have, 
" than fly to others which I know not of:" a de- 
duction amounting to a certainty with respect to 
the only circumstance that could create a doubt, 
namely, whether in death he should rest from his 
misery ; and if he was certain there were evils in 
the next world, as well as in this, he had no room 
to reason at all about the matter. What alone 
could justify his thinking on- this subject, would 
have been the hope of flying from the ills of this 
world, without encountering any others in the 
next. 

Nor is Hamlet more accurate in the following 
reflection : 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us alL 

A bad conscience will make us cowards ; but a 
good conscience wiU maife us bravd. It ^oe^ iBfiX 
j^giear tbat any thing lay heavy on hia coiiac^fiSMC!&\ 



iuid from ilu.- [ircmiacs we eaimot 

■{ueatiaD. Hamlet wu <teterred fruu 
fbU coDTiatioD, that iu flying from oi 

Uet nblch he did know, he should & 
which he did not kuow. 

Hia whole cb^ii of reaiouing, th 
inconsistent and iDCODgmous. " 
whether I ahould lire or du violeoce 
life : tor I know not whether it ia mi 
to bear misfortuae patienlLy, than ti 
in opposing misfortune, and by opp 
Let DJ Ihrow il into the fonn of a s) 
nud thni: ■■ 1 am oppressed vnli 
not whether it is more bouonrable k 
patiently, or to end them by takini 
them i «rgc, I am doubtfnl whcthe 
mjKlf or Ike. To die is no more 
and to toy that by a sleep we end the 
'* 'ti^ a consummation deroutly to be 
to tag it WSJ of no consequence unl 
tnie. " I BIO afnud of the dreams 
pen in that sleep of death ; and I ci 
bear those Ills I hare in ihis life thai 
in that audiscorered country, from it 
traTeller ever returns. 1 hare ills 
inimpporCable in this life. I kuoti 
the next, because it is an nudiaco 
ergo, I'd rather bear those ills I ha 
others whicb I know not of." Hert 
Is by no mEBnl warranted by the pn 
•ore afflicted In tbls life ; but I will 
adUctloDS of thla Y\U. thaa igbuge 
~ itfito-. er(«,o 
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cowards of us all." But this conclusion •would jus- 
tify the logician in saying, negatur consequens; for 
it is entirely detached both from the m^jor and 
minor propoisition. 

The soliloquy is not less exceptionable in the 
propriety of expression than in the chain of argu- 
mentation.^ — "To die — to sleep— no more," con- 
tains an ambiguity which all the art of punctuation^ 
cannot remove; for it may signify that " to die is to 
sleep no more ; or the expression " no more" may 
be considered as an abrupt apostrophe in thinking, 
as if he meant to say — " no more of that reflection." 

'^ Ay, there's the rub" — is a vulgarism beneath 
the dignity of Hamlet's character, and the words 
that foUow leave the sense imperfect ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause. 

Not the dreams that might come, but the fear of 
what dreams might come, occasioned the pause or 
hesitation. Respect in the same line may be allowed 
to pass for consideration : but 

The oppre8sor*8 wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

accor^ng to the invariable acceptation of the words 
wrong and contumely y can signify nothing but the 
wrongs sustained by the oppressor, and the contu- 
md^ or abuse thrown upon the proud man ; though 
it is plain that Shakspeare used them in a different 
sense : neither is the word spurn a substantive ! yet 
as snch^he has inserted it in these lines : 

. Tk« insolence oi o&ee, and the spunks 
TJmt pmtient merit of the unworthy takes. 
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If we cmiBiiler the melaphon of tl 
we ihall fiod Lhem Jumbled together 
confbiim. 

If the metaphon were reduced to 
■boold find It a vei? difflcnli task, if a 
fanpracticable, to repreHent with any p 
rageoBB Fortune using her iliiies and 
tiraen which indeed there Is no son c 
QBtnre. Neither can any figure be mon 
abmrd than that of a man (sltlDg arms i 
OECliudTe of the incoogniong medly a 
rows, and seas, Justled within the ooi 
reSectiOD. What follons is a straofre 
brolleD imagea, of sleeping, dreaming, 
off a coll, which last conveys no idei 
represented on canvass. A man may 
shaming offtiis garments or hU chaias 
should ehuffle off a coif, which is anotl 
noise and tnmult, we cannot comprebei 
have " loDg-lired Calamity," and " ' 
with whips and Komsi" and patli 
ipnmed at by Unworthmess ;" and " II 
bare bodkin going to malie his own ipl 
at best is but a mean metaphor. Tliese 
by fignres " sweating under fardles c 
" puzzled with doubts," " shaking witi 
" flying from evils." Fiimlly, we see 
Bicklied o'er with pale thought," a cog 
that of representing heulih by sicki 
" current of pith turned away, eo as 
name of action," which is both an ei 
and a solecism.in sense. In a word, t 
may be compared to the agri lamni 
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But while we ceusure the chaos of brokeu, iucon- 
gruoufl metaphors, we ought also to caution the 
young poet ag^nfvtthe opposite extreme of pursuing 
a met^>faor until the spirit is quite exhausted in a 
succession of cold conceits ; sach as we see in the 
following letter, said to be sent by Tamerlane to the 
Turkish emperor Bajazet. ** Where is the monarch 
that dares oppose our arms ? Where is the potentate 
who does not glory in being numbered among our 
vassals ? As for thee, descended from a Turcoman 
mariner, since the vessel of thy unbounded ambition 
hath been wrecked in the gulph of thy self-love, it 
would be proper that thou shouldest furl the sails of 
thy temerity, and cast (he anchor of repentance in 
the port of sincerity and justice, which is the bar* 
hour of safety; lest the tempest of our vengeance 
make thee perish in the sea of that punishment thou 
hast desen^" 

But if these laboured conceits are ridiculous in 
poetry, they are still more inexcusable in prose: 
such as we find them frequently occur in Strada's 
Bellam Belgicum. '* Vix dcsceuderat a pnetori^ 
navi Cffisar, cum foeda ilico cxorta in portu tem- 
pestas, classem impetu disjecit, praetoriam hausit ; 
quasi uon vecturam ampUus Cssarem Cssarisque 
fortunam." ** Caesar had scarcely set his feet on 
shore, when a terrible tempest arising, shattered 
the fleet even in the harbour, and sent to the bottom 
the pnetorian ship, as if he reserved it should no 
longer carry Caesar and his fortunes." 

Yet this is modest in comparison of the following 
flowers : ** Alii, pulsis h tormento catenis discerpti 
lectique, dimidiato corpore pagnabant sibi supersti- 
tes, ac peremptae partis nltores." " Others, disse- 

H 
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rered and cut in twain by chain-s 
one half of their bodies thai reaii 
for the other half that was lif&a." 
Homer, Horace, and evm the 
not free Imm conceits. TTie latH 
nin's hayd ent olTin battle, uiyt, 



itaa enduing the aiaputated hand 
volUioti. llkis, to be luie, is a r 
hathlMeDjnstlycondeinDeAbf ■omi 
bat we think tbey are too sercre 

mtred authors. 
t^rgU in hia Sixth Edogne »ja, 
Omnkk quB, FhffbD qvondim med 



vnatt'a nboi FhoCbui Moi'd the 
■utotu banl lund Uugbt hii Inji 
The KBiot Hng-^ 

And Pope has copied the concei 

And iMd* hta wUIowi Inrn the mt 
Vida thus begins his First Edog 

Et THinUiH xwi peihibent iigt B 
Soy, toKvaly muM, Ihelt youthfti! 
B^tn. Jt diu|>tai of iouaintal v 
EiiiltlDg locVi tiwte own.'* ti» vw 
jtnd rl*«t B«lo>'4 " C«l ft«*'* 
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Racine adopts the same bold figure in his Phaedra : 
L« flot ^ f mppantM. neole epwvnaU : 
The wmf that bore him, backwards shrunk aj^palTd. 

Even Milton has indulged himself in the same 
licence of expression — 

——As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Ca|>e of Hope, and now are past 

Mosambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabcan odour ftt>m the spicy shore 

Of Araby the bless'd ; with such delay 

Wdl pleased, they slack their course, and many a league 

Cheei'd wifh the gratefiil tmell, old Ocean smiles. 

Shakspeare says, 

I've seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam. 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds. 

And inde6l more correct writers, both ancient 
and modern, abound with the same kind of figure, 
which is reconciled to propriety, and even invested 
with beauty, by the efficacy of the prosopopoeia, 
which personifies the object, llius, when Virgil 
says Enipeus heard the songs of Apollo, he r^ses 
up, as by enchantment, the idea of a river god 
crowned with sedges^ his head riused above the 
stream, and in his countenance the expression of 
pleased attention. By the same magic we see, in 
^he couplet quoted from Pope's Pastorals, old fiither 
Thames leaning upon his urn, and listening to th« 
poet's strain. 

Thus in the regions of poetry, all nature, even the 
passions and afiections of the mind, may be per- 
sonified into picturesque iigures for vVve ii\iX.tix\^vw- 
meat of the reader. Ocean smiles ox iTOvm&, 'd» ^^ 
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9oa is calm or tempestuous ; a triton rules on every 
angry billow; every mountain has its nymph; every 
stream its n£^iad ; every tree its' hamadryad ; and 
every art its genius. We cannot therefore assent to 
thoae who censure Thomson as licentious for using 
the following figure : 

O vale of blisg ! O softly swelling hills I 
On which the Power of Cultivatioa lies, 
And joys to see the wonders of his tc^. 

We cannot conceive a more beautiful image than 
that of the Genius of Agriculture distinguished by 
the implements of his art, imbrowned with ldM>nr, 
glowing with health, crowned with a gs^land of 
foliage, flowers, and fruit, lying stretched at his ease 
on the brow of a gentle swelling hill, and contem- 
plating with pleasure the happy effects of his own 
industry. 

Neither can wc join issue against Shalcspeare for 
this comparison, which hath likewise incurred the 
censure of the critics : 

The noble sister of Poplicola, 

The moon of Rome ; chaste as the icidfe, 
Thatf s curdled by the firost from purest snow. 
And hangs on Dian's tem{rie— — 

This is no more than illustrating a qnsJity .of the 
mind, by comparing it with a sensible object. !f 
there is no impropriety in saying such a man is true 
as steel, firm as a rock, inflexible as an oak, unstea- 
dy as the ocean, or in describing a disposition eoM 
as ice, or fickle as the wind ; and these expressioni 
are justified by constant practice ; we shall hazard 
an assertion, that the comparison of achaste wbnrav 
^o an icicle is proper and picturesque, as it obtains 
only in the circumstances of cold and purity ; bat 
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that the addition of its being curdled from the purest 
snow, and hanging on the temple of Diana, the pa- 
troness of virginity, heightens the whole into a most 
beautiful simile, that gives a very respectable and 
amiable idea of the character in question. 

llie simile js no more than an extended metaphor, 
introduced to illustrate and beautify the subject : it 
ought to be apt^ strilcing, properly pursued, and 
adorned with sill the graces of poetical melody. But 
a simile of this kind ought never to proceed froni the , 
month of a person under any great agitation of spirit ; 
such as a tfagic character overwhelmed with grief, 
distracted by contending cares, or agonising in the 
pangs of death. The language of passion will not 
admit simile, which is always the result of study 
and deliberation. We will not allow a hero the 
privilege of a dying swan, which is said to chant its 
approaching fate in the most melodious strain ; and 
therefore nothing can be more ridiculously unnatural 
than the representation of a lover dying upon the 
stage with a laboured simile in his mouth. 

The orientals, whose language was extremely 
figurative, have been very careless in the choice of 
their similes : provided the resemblance obtsuncd in 
one circumstance, they minded not whether they 
disagreed with the subject in every other respect. 
Many instances of this defect in congruity may be 
colled from the most sublime parts of Scripture. 

Homer has been blamed for the bad choice of his 
sioulea on some particular occi&ions. He compares 
Ajax to an ass in the Iliad, and Ulysses to a steak 
broiling on the coals in the Odyssey. Hi« admvret^ 
have endeavoured to excuse him, by TemVii^Ti% '^'^ 
of the simplicity of the age in which he vnwsfct %\sox 
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they have not been able to prove that any ideas of 
dignity or importance were> even in those days, 
affixed to the character of an ass, or the quality of 
a beef-coUop ; therefore they were very improper 
illustrations for any situation, in which a hero ought 
to be represented. 

Virgil has degraded the wife of king Latinus, by 
comparing her, when she viras actuated by the Fury, 
to a top which the boys lash for diversion. This 
doubtless is a low image, though in other respects 
the comparison is not destitute of propriety ; bathe 
is much more justly censured for tlie following similr» 
which has no sort of reference to the satyect. 
Speaking of Tumus, he says, 

^— mtdio dux agmine Tnrhus 
Vertitur arma teneof, et totio vertioe tupn Mt. 
C«u s^tem surgens sedatis amnibus altua 
Per taciturn Ganges; aut pingui flumine Nihis 
Cum refluit campis, et Jam se condidit alveo. 

But Tnrnuf , chief amidst the warrior train. 

In armour towers the tallest on the plain. 

The Ganges, thus by seven rich streams suited. . 

A ml^ty mass devolves in silent pride. 

Thus Nilus pours from his prolific urn. 

When from the fields o'erflow'd his vagrant streanw rttttin. 

These, no doubt, are majestic images ; but they bear 
no sort of resemblance to a hero glittering in ar- 
mour at the head of his forces. 

Horace has been ridiculed by some shrewd critics 
for this comparison, which, however, we think is 
more defeusible than the former. Addressing him- 
self to Munatius Plancus, he says, 

Albiu ut obseuro detergit nuUla corio 
Smp9 Notus, neque parturit imbret 



^ 
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Perpetuos : sic tp sapiens finite memento ' 

Tristitiam, vitaeque labores 
MolU, Plance, mero. 

As Notus often, when the welkin lowers, 
Sweeps off the clouds, nor teems perpetual showers. 
So let thy wisdom, free from anxious strife. 
In mellow wine dissolve the cares of life. 

jyunkin. 

rhe analogy, it must be confessed, is not very stri- 
cing; but nevertheless it is not altogether void of 
propriety. The poet reasons thus: as the south 
nrind, though generally attended with rain; is often 
known to dispel the clouds, and render the weather 
lerene ; so do you, though generally on the rack of 
thought, remember to relax sometimes, and drown 
four cares in wine. As the south wind is not always 
moist, so you ought not always to be dry. 

A few instances of inaccuracy, or mediocrity, can 
never derogate from the superlative merit of Homer 
and Virgil, wlu>se poems are the great magazines 
replete with every species of beauty and magnifi- 
cence, particularly abounding with similes which 
istonish, delight, and transport the reader. 

Every simile ought not only to be well adapted 
to the subject, but also to include every excellence 
of description, and to be coloured with the warmest 
tints of poetry. Nothing can be more happily hit 
off than the following in the Georgics, to which 
the poet compares Orpheus lamenting his lost 
Eurydice. 

Qualis popule& moerens Philomela sub umbrft 
Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit ; at ilia 
Flet noctera, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Jntegrat, et mioestis late loia qucitibus in^let. 
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So PhiloneU from tl^ umbrageoiu wood 
In ttTsinf mdkxiious mounu her tender brood, 
Snatdi'd from the nest by some rude ploughmaz 
On some lone bough the warbler takes her stcM 
The live-long night she mourns the erud wroiy 
And hill and dale leMund the plaintive song. 

Here we not only find the most scrnpulous pre 
aud'the happiest choice, in comparing the 71 
bard to Philomel the poet of the grove ; bat i 
most beantifnl description, containing a fini 
<yf the pathos, in which last particular indeed 
in our opinion, excels all other poets, whet 
cient or modem. 

One wonld imagine that nature had ezl 
itself in order to embellish the poems of 1 
Virgil, and Milton with similes and metapho 
first of these very often uses the compatisoi 
wind, the whirlwind, the hail, the torrent, 
l^ress the rapidity of his combatants : but "v 
tomes to describe the velocity of the hi 
horses that drew the chariot of Juno, he rs 
Ideas to the subject, and, as Longinus ol 
measures^ every leap by the whole breadtl 
horizon. 

HyuiMf «v ffxoirtiif Xsva-atw tvt oivo^a 9ro»T0» 
Totf'roir ttet^pwffxovcrt ^icuy {r^n^yttg brirot. 

Far as a watchman from some rock on high 
0*0: the wide main extends his boundless eye 
Through such a space of air, with thundorini 
At every leap the immortal eoursen bound* 

The celerity of this goddess seems to be a f 
idea with the poet ; for in another place 1 
pares it to the thought of a traveller revolvii 
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t 

miad the diflbrent places he had seen, and fMWBliig 
tbroagfa theib in imagiiiatioB more swift thftii the 
lightning flies lh>m east to west. 

Homer's best similes have been copied by Virgil, 
and almost every sncoeeding poet, hoinloeyer they 
may have varied in the manner of expression. In 
^the third book of the Iliad, Menelaos seeing Paris, 
is eompared to a hangry lion espying a hind or 
goat : 

SlffT* Xietfv cX'pil fuyttkif firi ctu/ACtTt nvpacus^ 
YtMpw* i| fXa^» xtpctoVf q ecypioy ociya, &c. 

So Joys the lion, if a bnmchlng 4eer 
Or mountain goat his bulky priie appear. 
In vain tiie youtin oppoee, the mastifft bay ; 
The lordly savage rends the panting prey. 
Thus fond of vaigeaace« with a furious bound. 
In clanging arms he le^[w upon the ground. 

The Mantuan bard, in the tenth book of the 
ifineld, applies the same simile to Mezentius, when 
he beholds Acron in the battle. 

Impastus stabttla alta leo ceu tsepe peragraas 
(Suadet enlm vesana fiunes) si forte f^igaoem 
ConspexitcaiMream,aut surgentem in eomua cervum; 
Oaudet hians immane, oomasque arrexit, et haret 
Vi<eeribu8 super aceumbens : lavit impioba teter 
Oia crtior.— 

Then as a hungry lion, who beholds 
A gamesome goat who firirito about die fblds. 
Or beamy stag that graaes on the plain ; 
He runs, he roars, he diakes his rising mane ; 
He grins and opens wide his greedy Jaws, 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws : 
He fills his famish'd maw, his mootth runs o'er 
>Vith unchewM morsels, while he chums the gore. 

Vrjfden. 

H 2 
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The reader will perceive that Virgil has improved 
the simile in one particular, and in another folks 
short of his original. The description of the lion 
shaking his mane, opening his hideous jawi distained 
with the hlood of his prey, is great and pictoresqne*- 
but, on the other hand, he has omitted the drcum- 
stance of devouring it without being intimidated, or 
restrained by the dogs and youths that surround Uul; 
a circumstance that adds greatly to our idea of his 
strength, intrepidity, and importance. 

XVII. 

ON HYPERBOLE. 

Of all the figures in poetry, that called the hyperbofe 
is managed with the greatest diffiailty. The hyper- 
bole is an exaggeration with which the muse is in- 
dulged, for the better illustration of her snt^ 
when she is warmed into enthusiasm; QuintiUan 
calls it an ornament of the bolder kind. Demetrius 
Phsdereus is still more severe. He says, the hyper* 
bole is of all forms of speech the most frigid. MoXiora 
h ^ 'TmpSoXn '^/vyjpoTam TOtyreuv: but this must 
be understood with some grains of allowancet 
Poetry is animated by the passions ; and all the pas- 
sions exaggerate. Passion itself is a magnifying 
medium. There are beautiful instances of hyper- 
bole in the Scripture, which a reader of sensibility 
cannot read without being strongly affected. Tlie 
(Ufficulty lies in choosing such hyperboles as the sub- 
ject will admit of; for, according to the definition 
of Theophrastus, the frigid in style is that which ex- 
reeds .the expression suitable to the 8ul\|ect. Tlie 
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iudgmeut does not revolt against Homer for repre- 
sea&ng the horses of Ericthonins mnning over the 
Itanding com without breaking dff the heads, be- 
cause the whole is considered as a fable, and the 
north wind is represented as their sire ; but the ima- 
ifnation is a little startled, when Virgil, in imita- 
tion of this hyperbole, exhibits Camilla as flying 
over it without even touching the tops. 

nia Td intacte legetif per ittmnui Tolazet 

Tliis elegant author, we are afraid, has upon' 
some other occasions degenerated into the Mgid, 
in straining to improve upon his great master. 

Homer in the Odyssey, a work which Longinus 
does not scruple to charge with bearing the marks 
vdM age, describes a storm in which all the four 
winds were ccmcemed together. 

3v» 9* IStupog T§ Korof r* iirtrc, Zt^upof ri 8u0'«i)r, 
Km BoptTue euBpnytviTiis /u<y« Xv/Ka xuAjvSow. 

We know that such a contention of contrary 
blMts could not possibly exist in nature ; for even 
ife hurricanes the winds blow alternately from differ- 
ent points of the compass. Nevertheless, Virgil 
adopts the description, and adds to its extravagance. 

Inoubutee mari, totiunque k sediboi imi« 
' Una Euruique Notusque ruimt, cnberque prooellia 
Afrlciu. 

Here the winds not only blow together, but they 

turn the whole body of the ocean topsy turvy. — 

East, west, and wnitfai, engage with furious sweep, 
And from its lowest bed upturn the foaming deep. 

The north wind, however, is stUl mot^ tE&.%- 
dUeroas, 
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. Stfi4^ni AquUoM proMUft ' 
Vdiim advena ferit, fluctuaqve ad tideta toUlt 

Tba tail then Boreu readi wHh hideou« ory. 
And wbirk the maddemni; billo vt to the sky. 

Hie motion of tbe sea between Scyila m 
rybdUs is still more magnified ; and .£tna is ei 
as throwing out Tolnme8x>f iames, which br 
stars.* Such expressions as these are not ii 
as a real representation of the thing specifier 
are designed to strilse the reader's imaginatii 
they generally serre as marks of the author^s 
nnder hisown ideas, who, apprehensive of i 
the greatness of his own conception, is hnrr 
excess and extravagance. 

Qointjilian allows the nse of hyperbole 
words are wanting to express any thing in 
strength or dne energy : then, he says, it ii 
to exceed in expression, than fall short of t 
eeption : but he likewise observes, that the 
figure or form of speech so apt to run Into 
Nee aUa magis via in xaxo^jXiffv itnr. 

If the chaste Virgil has thus trespassed n^ 
tical probabiUty, what can we expect fnria 
but hypeiboles even more ridicnloosly extnr 
He rtpresents the winds in contest, the sea 
pense, doubting to which it shall give wi 
affims that its motion would have been so 
as to produce a second deluge, had not 
kept it under by the douds ; and as to tl 
If iifeila tapguBtuF velis, et tens aariaa. 

• SpwiKIng of the fint ha says. 

Tollimur in ctrlum curvato gurgite, et idmn 
SiAdueti ad maaca imoa desoendimus undi. 

Of the other. 

AttolUtque glohoe flammarum, et sidera lami 
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daring this dreadful nproar, the sails touch the 
clouds f whUe the heel strihes the grmmd, 

'niis image of dashing watw at the stars, sir 
Rkhard Blackniore has produced iu colours truly 
ridiculous. Describing spouting whales in his Prince 
Arthur, he makes the fc^owing comparison : 

Like watae prodigioat wftter-«iigine made 

Tp play on heaveu, if five should heaven invade. 

The great fiault in all these instances is a devia- 
tion from propriety, owing to the erroneous judg- 
ment of the writer, who, endeavouring to captivate 
the admiration with novelty, very often shocks the 
understanding with extravagance. Of this nature 
is the whole description of the Cyclops, both in 
the Odyssey of Homer and in the MnM of Virgil. 
Tt must be owned however that the Latin poe^ vrith 
all his merit is more apt than ^is great original to 
dazzle us with false fire, and practise upon the 
imagination with gay conceits, that will not bear 
the critic's examination. There is not in any of 
Homer's works now subsisting such an example of 
the false sublime, as Virgil's description of the 
thuo4eT-bolts forging under the hammers of the 
Cyclops. 

Tret imbrif tcnrti radios, tres nubis aquosde 
Addiderant, rutiU tres ignis et aKtis Austri. 

Three rays of vrithen rain, of fire three more. 
Of winged southern winds, and doudy store. 
As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame. 

Dryden, 

This is altogether a fantastic piece of affectation, of 
which we can form no sensible image, and serves to 
chill the fancy, rather than warm the admiration » of 
a judg^ reader. 
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Extravagant hyperbole is a weed that grows 

in great plenty through the works of our admired 

Shakspeare. In the following descriptioiiy which 

hath heen moch celebrated, one sees he has had'ao 

eye to Virgirs thunderbolts. 

O, then I see queen Mab heth been with you. 
She U the iancy't midwife, tmd she eomet 
la ihape no bigger than aa agate-atone 
, On the fore»finger of an alderman, 
Diawn with a team of little atomiei. 
Athwart men's noses aa they lie asleep : 
Her wi^gon spokes made of long spiimenri^p. 
The eover, ot the wings of grasshoppersi 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the mooruhinc^t vxUery heamt, ht. 

Even in describing fantastic lidngs, there is a pro- 
priety to be observed ; but surely nothing can bt 
more revolting to common sense, than this number- 
ing of the moon beams among the other implement! 
of queen Mab's harness, which, though extremely 
slender and diminutive, are nevertheless objects oif 
the touch, and may be conceived capable of use. 

The ode and satire admit of the boldest hyper- 
boles: such exaggerations suit the impetuous warmth 
of the one ; and in the other have a good efiect ia 
exposing folly, and exciting horror agmnst vice, 
lliey may be likewise successfully used in Comedyi 
for moving and managing the powers of ridicule. 

XVIII. 

ON VERSIFICATION. 

Verbb is an harmomo\i& ^xtwi^xDteiit of long and 
short syllables, ada;ptedtA ^AS«x^xL^.>iAlDi^Ik^\YaR^x\ 
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and owes its origin entirely to the measured cadence, 
or music, which was used when the first songs or 
hymns were recited. This music, divided into dif- 
fierent parts, required a regular return of the same 
measure, and thus every atrophey antiatrophef and 
ttanza, contained the same number of feet. To 
know what constituted the different Itinds of rhyth- 
mical feet amdng the ancients, with respect to the 
number and quantity of their syllables, we have 
nothing to do but to* consult those who have written 
on grammar and prosody : it is the business of a 
schoolmaster rather than the accomplishment of a 
man of taste. 

Various essays have been made in different coim- 
tries to compare the characters of ancient and mo- 
dem versification, and to point out the difference 
beyond any possibility of mistake. But they have 
made distinctions, where in fact there was no dif- 
ference, and left the criterion unobserved. They 
have transferred the name of rhyme to a regular 
repetition of the same sound at the end of the line, 
and set np this vile monotony as the characteristic 
of modem verse, in contradistinction to the feet of 
the andeiits, which they pretend the poetry of mo- 
dem languages will not admit. 

Rhyme, from the Greek word VvO/xog, is nothing 
else but number, which was essential to the ancient, 
as well as to the modern versification. As to the 
jingle of similar sounds, though it was never used 
by the ancients in any regular return in the middle 
or at the end of the line, and was by no means 
deemed essential to the versification, yet they ^d 
not reject it as a blemish, where it occurred without 
the appearance of constraint. We meet with it 
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often in th« qiithets of Horner^— -iepyvft 
mmoMif wf9ft0 Ay«yui/uiMtf»-— almost the wlral 
ode of Anacreon is what we call rhyme. T 
lowing line of Virgil has been admired for th 
Utode of sound in the first two words. 

Ore, ilrethoM, too SieuUs oonAmdit^ vndii 

Rythmus, or number, is certainly essen 
verse, whether in the dead or liidng language 
the real difference between the two is thi 
number in ancient verse relates to the feet, 
modem poetry to the syllables ; for to. assei 
modem poetry has no feet, is a ridiculous abe 
The feet, that principally enter into the co 
Uon of Greelt and Latin verses, are either 
or three syllables : those of two syllables are 
both long, as the spondee; or both short, 
pyrrhic; or one short and the other long, 
iambic ; or one long, and the other short, 
trochee. Those' of three syllables are the da 
one long and two short syllables; the amq 
two short and one long ; the tribi'achium, 01 
short ; and the molossus, of three long. 

From the different combinations of thei 
restricted to certain numbers, the ancients : 
their different kinds of verses, sudi as the 1m 
ter, or heroic, distinguished by six feet dact 
spondees, the fifth being always a dactyl, a 
last a spondee : e. g, 

1 2 s 4 s 6 

Prlndpi-is ote-ta, se-ro medi-dna parratur. 

The pentameter of five feet, dactyls and spo 
or o/fliz, reckomug two csea\m&. 

1 > % 4 & ^ 

Com mala pet \oik-gaA VaN«\\k.-ct% tos«» 
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They liad likewise the iambic of three' sorts, the 
dimeter^ the trimeter, and the tetrameter, and all 
the different kinds of lyric Terse specified in the 
odes of Sappho, Alcaens, Anacreon, and Horace. 
Each of th^ was distinguished by the number, as 
well as by the species of their feet ; so that they 
were doubly restricted. Now all the feet of the 
andent poetry are still found in the versification of 
Ihdng languages ; for as cadence was regulated by 
the ear, it was impossible for a man to write me- 
k)diott8 verse without naturally fidling into the use 
of ancient feet, though perhaps he neither knows 
their measure nor denomination. Thus Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and all our 
poets, abound with dactyls, spondees, trochees, 
anapests, &c. which they used indiscriminately in 
all kinds of composition, whether tragic, epic, 
pastoral, or ode, having in this particular greatly 
the advantage of the ancients, who were restricted 
to particular kinds of feet in particular kinds of 
verse. If we then are confined with the fetters of 
what is called rhyme, they were restricted to par- 
ticular species of feet ; so that the advantages and 
disadvantages are pretty equally balanced: but 
indeed the English are more free in this particular 
than any other modem nation. They not only use 
blank-verse in tragedy and the epic, but even in 
lyric poetry. Milton's translation of Horace's Ode 
to Pyrrha is universally known, and generally ad- 
mire^ in our opinion, much above its merit. There 
is an ode extant without rh}'me, addressed to even- 
ing, by the late Mr. Collins, much more beautiful ; 
and Mr. Warton, with some others, has happily suc- 
ceeded in divers occasional pieces, that are free of 
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this restraint : but the number in ail of these d( 
pends upon the syllables, and not upon the fee 
which are nniimited. 

It is generally supposed that the genius of tl 
English language will not admit of Greek or Lati 
measure: but this, we apprehend, is a mistal 
owing to the prejudice of education. It is impo 
sible that the same measure, composed of the saa 
times, should have. a good effect upon the ear in oi 
language, and a bad effect in another. The tml 
is, we have been accustomed from our infancy i 
the numbers of English poetry, and the very sou 
and- signification of the words dispose the ear i 
receive them in a certmn manner ; so that its di 
appointment must be attended with a disagreeab 
sensation. In imbibing the first rudiments of edi 
cation, we acquire, as it were, another ear for tl 
numbers of Gredc and Latin poetry, and this beix 
reserved entirely for the sounds and significatkM 
of the words that constitute those dead language 
will not easily accommodate itself to the sounds < 
our vernacular tongue; though conveyed in tl 
same time and measure. In a word, L#atin and Grec 
have annexed to them the ideas of the ancient mfl 
sure, from which they are not easily di^oine 
But we will venture to say, this difficulty mijl^ 
be surmounted by an effort of attention and a li 
tie practice ; and in that case we should in ^ 
be as well pkased with English as with Latin he: 
ameters. 

Sir Philip Sidney is said to have miscarried i 

his essays; but his miscarriage was no more tht 

that of fsdliDg m an ax\.em.^\. to Introduce a ne 

i^bipn. The ftdXvLTe vraa ivot csmxk%\A%3K^^&( 
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imperfection in the scheme, hut to the want of 
te, to the irresolntion and ignorance of the pnh- 
. Without all douhty the ancient measure, so f^f* 
ent from that of modem poetry, must have ap- 
tted remarkably uncouth to people in general, 
10 were ignorant of the classics ; and nothing but 
s countenance and perseverance of the learned 
lid reconcile them to the alteration. We have 
m several late specimens of English hexameters 
d Sapphics, so happily composed, that by attach- 
( them to the idea of ancient measure, we found 
no in all respects as melodious and agreeable to 
i ear, as the works of Virgil and Anacreon, or 
race. 

Though the number of syllables distinguishes the 
tnre of the English verse from that of the Greek, 
d Latin, it constitutes neither harmony, grace, 
r expression. These must depend upon the choice 
words, the seat of the accent, the pause, and the 
ienre. The accent, or tone, is understood to be 
elevation or sinking of the voice in reciting: the 
oae is a rest, that divides the vei^e into two parts, 
A of them called an hemistich. The pause and 
sent in English poetry vary occasionally, ac- 
nUng to the meaning of the words ; so that the 
mistich does not always consist of an equal num- 
r of syllables ; and this variety is agreeable, as it 
ef«nts a dull repetition of regular stops, like 
Me in the French versification, every line of 
lich is divided by a pause exactly in the middle, 
le cadence comprehends that poetical style, which 
Imates every line ; tha^ propriety, which ^vem 
TOgth and expression; that numerofcaX^, -^Y^id^ 
fdojf tbe verB^ smooth, flowing, andharakOu^JcnA % 
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that ilgnificancy, which marks the passions, aiud 
!n many cases makes the sound an echo to the sense. 
The Greek and Latin languages, In heing oopioQi^ 
and ductile, are susceptible of a rast variety of 
cadences, which the living hwguages will not admit ; 
and of these a reader of any ear will judge for 
himself. 

XIX. 

I 

SCHOOLS OF BfUSIC, OBJECTIONS TRBRBTO, AND 

ANSWERS. 

A SCHOOL in the polite arts properly signifies thsl 
succession of artists, which has learned the princi- 
ples of the art from some eminent master, eiUier 1r 
hearing his lessons, or studying his works; an 
consequently who imitate his manner either thronf 
design or from habit. Musicians seem agreed 
maldng only three principal schools In mnSic ; nas 
ly, the school of Pergolese, in Italy, of LuUy, 
France, and of Handel, in England ; though so 
are for making Ramieau the founder of a i 
school, different frpm those of the former, at } 
the inventor of beauties peculiarly his own. 

Without all doubt Pergolese's music deserve 
first rank: though excelling neither in vari« 
movements, number of parts, nor unexpected fl 
yet he is universally allowed to be the music 
phael of Italy. ' This great mastier's prineif 
consisted In luiowing how to excite our pasitf 
sounds, which seem frequently opposite to t 
slon they would express : by slow solemn 
he Is sometimes known to throw us Into aU * 
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of battle ; and even by faster movements he excites 
melancholy in every heart, that sounds are capable 
ai affecting. This is a talent which seems bom witli 
the artist. We are nnable to tdl why such sounds 
affect lis :. they seem no way imitative of the pasrion 
they would express, but operate upon us by an in- 
expressible sympathy, the original of which is as 
inscrutable as the secret springs of life itself. To 
this excellence he adds another, in which he is su^ 
perior to ei^ery other artist of the profession, the 
happy tranrition from one passion to another. No 
dramatic poet better icnows to prepare his incidents 
than he : the audience are pleased in those intervals 
of pasuon with the delicate, the simple harmony, if 1 
may so express it, in which the parts are all thrown 
into fugpes, or often are barely pnison. His melodies 
also, where no passion is expressed, give equal 
]deasure from this delicate simplicity: and I need 
only Instance that song in the Serva Padrona, which 
begin; l^o conasco a guegf occelii, as one of the 
Anest instances of excellence in the duo. 

The Italian artists in general have followed bis 
manner, yet seem fond of embellishing the ddicate 
■simplicity of the original. Their style in music 
seems somewhat to resemble that of Seneca in 
writing, where there are some beautiful starts of 
thoQgfat ; but the whole is filled with studied eitt- 
gance and unaffecting affectation. 

Lnlly in France first attempted the improvement 
•of their music, which in general resembled that of 
o«r old solemn chants in churches. It is worthy 
of remark in general, that the music of every conn 
-try is solemn in proportion as the inhabitants arc 
merry ; or, la other words, the merriest, spnghtliest 
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nttiODS are mnarked for haviiig the slowest m 

4ild those, whose character it Is lo be mslAiH 

' •replmsedwiththe most brisk and airy moreD 

Hiiu, in France, Poland, Ireland, and Swiuei 

' the naiioDal mouc is slow, melanefaolf , aod mA 

I I ' In Italf , England, Spain, and Genninj, it is f 

I proportionably as the people are grave. Lnllj 

'chan|;ed a bad muuier wUeh he found, for : 

I one of bis own. Hii drowsy pieces are playe 

to the moat ■prighElyandience that can be conci 

' and eren though Rameau, who i> at once a mn 

aod philosopher, has shown both by. prece[ 

example, what improTements French music 

still admit of, yet his connliymen seem littk 

I rioced by his reasotiiDp; and the Pont-ueuf 

y as it is called, stU) preralls in their best per 

I The Eoglisb school was fint phmoed by Pi 

I he attempted to unite the Italian mauner tha 

I vailed in liis time, with the ancient Celtie car 

the Scotch b^ad.whichprobablyhadalsoita 

' iu Italy ; for some of the best Scotch ballads C 

fooom of CowdenliDows," for iostuice) ar 
I , ascribed to Darid Rlzzio. But be that as i1 

his manner was something peculiar to the En 
and he might hare continn^ as head of the E: 
school, bad not his merits been entirely ecllpi 
Handel. Handel, though originally a Getmi 
adopted the English manDer; he had long Wi 
to please by Italian composidon, but witfaon 
cess; and though hie Eo^h orotorioB m 
eoonled inimitable, yet his ItaLan operas are 
into oblhion. PcTgolese cEcelled in passional 
Itmlty; LuUy was reatariiable fM crebting : 
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Species of music, where all is elegant, but nothing 
passioiiate or sublime : Handel's true characteristic 
is snbUmity ; he has- employed all the variety of 
sounds and fmrts in all his pieces : the performances 
of the rest may be pleasing, though executed by few 
performers ; his require the full band. The atten- 
tion is awakened, the soul is roused up at his 
pieces; but distinct passion is seldom expressed. 
In this particular he has seldom found success : he 
has been obliged, in order to express passion, to 
imitate words by sounds, which though it gives the 
pleasure which imitation always produces, yet it 
fails of exciting those lasting affections, which it 
is in the power of sounds to produce. In a word, 
no man ever understood harmony so well as he; 
but in melody he has been exceeded bj several. 



[The fotlowing Otjections to the preceding Essay having 
been addressed to Dr. Smollett (as editor of the British 
1iaga^biie» in which it first appeared); that gentleman, 
with eqvud candour and politeness, communicated the MS. 
to Dr. Goldsmith, who returned his answers to the otrfeefeor 
in the notes annexed. — EkUt.] 

Permit me to object against some things advanced 
in the paper on the subject of The Different 
Schools or Music. The author of this article 
seems too hasty in degrading the harmonious* Pur« 

• Had the otjector said melodUnu Purcel, it-had testified 
at least a grater acquaintance with music, and Pured's 
l^eeuliar excellence. Purcel in melody is frequently great; 
hSs song made in his last sickness, called Rosy Bowers, is a 
fine instance of this; but in harmony he is far short of the 
neMMat' of our modem eomposert, his fullest hsrmonies 
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eel from the head of the English school, to erect iu 
his room a foreigner (Uaudel), who has not yet 
formed any school .* The gentleman , "when he comes 
to communicate his thoughts upon the different 
schools of painting, may as well place Rubens at 
the head of the English painters, because he left 
Homc monuments of his art in England.*!* He says, 

being exceedingly timple. His open of Prince Arthur, 
the words of wliidi were Diyden't, is redcoaed his finest 
piece. But what is that, in point of harmony, to what we 
every day hear flrom modem hiasten ? In short, wlA re- 
spect to genius, Pureel had a fine one : he greatly improved 
an art but little known Id England before his time: for tUs 
' hedoservesour applause; but the present prevaili^ taste ip 
music is very different firom what he left it, and who was 
the improver since his time we shall see by and by. 

• Handel may be said as Justly as any man, not P er gul e * 
excepted, to have founded a new school of m\udc. When he 
first came into England, hi# music was entirely Italian: he 
composed for the opera ; and thou^ even then his pieces 
were liked, yet did they not meet with universal wppn/b*" 
tion. In those he has too servilely imitated the modern 
vitiated Italian taste, by placing what foreigners call tbe 
jpoint eCorgue too closely and injudiciously. But in hisor^* 
torios he is jCerfectly an original genius. In these, by steer- 
ing between the manners of Italy and England, he has strud 
out new harmonies, and formed a species of music dillbrent 
flrom all others. He has left some excellent and emineBt 
seh(^rs, particularly Worgan and Smith, wlw eompoe 
nearly in his manner ; a maimer as diSnrent Arom Fvmit* 
as tram that of modem Italy. Consequently Handfll nay 
be placed at the head of the Englidi school. 

t The objector will not have Handel's school to be called 

an English school, because he was a German. Handd in a 

great measure found in England those essential dJflbzeneM» 

whJoh characterise his music; we have already shown thtf 

he kMd them not upa9i\^ axiA.va^ 'AsA.'^^YieQt come over 

to BaglkMd Imt modsonUi^ iiitSii!eAi\iSL\^vX\'^aA.^>VDwA> 
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that Handel, though originally a German (as most 
certainly he was, and continued so to his last breath), 
yet adopted the English manner.** Yes,- to be sure, 
Jtwt as much as Rubens the painter did. Your cor- 
respondent, in the course of his discoveries, tells us 
besides, that some of the best Scotch ballads (*< 'Hie 
Broom of Cowdenknows," for instance) are still 
ascribed to David Rizzio.f This Rizzio must have 

,^ere all his excellency in colouring, and correctness of de- 
signing; had he left several scholars excellent in his manner 
behind him ; I should not scruple to call the school erected 
by him, the English school of painting. Not the country in 
which a man is bom, but his peculiar 4tyle, either in painting 
or In music — that constitutes him of this or that school. 
Thus Champagne, who painted in the manner of the French 
Mdiool, is always placed among the painters of that school, 
Uiough he was bom in Flanders, and should consequently, 
by the otjector's rule, be placed among the Flemish painten« 
Kaeller is placed in th? Oeman school, and Ostade in the 
Dtttdi, though bora in the same city. Primatice, who may 
bt .truly said to have founded the Roman school, was bom 
tai Bologn*; though, if his country was to determine his 
idioo!!, he should have been placed in the Lombard. There 
might leveral other instances be produced; but these, it is 
hoped, will be sufficient to prove that Handel, though a 
Oannan, may be placed at the head of the English schooL 

, • Handel was originally a German; but by a long conti- 
nuance in England he might have been looked upon as na- 
turalised to the country. I don't pretend to be a fine writer : 
however, if the gentleman dislikes the expression (although 
he must be convinced it is a common one), I wish it were 
inended. 

t I said that they were ascribed to David Rixxio. That 
they are, the ot^ector need only look into Mr. Oswald's ^ol« 
lectUm of isootfsh tunes, and he will there find not o&ib^ 
The Broom of Cowdenknows, but 'also the B\ac>L 'E»i(^v 
•ad Merenl other of the best Scotch tunet aacxVtM^ Xjo^'^ta.. 
taotyft M§ might he « s uiBcieDt amwer , -jet 1 mMjtt'Xx^ v^t* 



bwD a moet original genius, or hare powe 
ueordinBTj imitative powrn, to have o 
adnnced in life at he did, imm Italy, ui 
H &r out of the cammon road of his own o 

A mere fiddler,* a (hallow 



of Bie melodiou. Gemlniiuil, that we tuTe in the d 
of Cmt Briuin no diigliul mule, except the I 
Scotch wd English betag originiDT bammed 1 

vouLd not be iwayedmereliFbyaiicborLClet) it iiTt; 
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insolent^ worthless fellow, to compose such pieces 
as nqthing Iwt genuine sensibilitf of mind, aiid an 
ex^i^te feeling of those passions^ which animtte 
only the finest souls, could dictate ; and in a man* 
ner too so extravagantly distant from that to which 
he had all his Ufe heen accustomed !— It is impos- 
BiMe.-*>He might indeed have had presumptao* 
eBongh to add some flourishes to a few favovile 
ain, like a cohhler of old plays, when he takes it 
iqionhim to mend Shakspeare. So far he mi^. 
go; Imt further it is impossihle for any one to bo* 
lisfe, that has hut just ear enough to distinguidi 
between the Italian and Scotch masic, and is dis- 
posed to consider the subject with the least degree 
of attention. 
MSmdk 18» 1760. S. R. 

XX. 

ON CAROLAN, THE IRISH BARD. 

Thkrb can be perhaps no greater entertainment 
than to compare the rude Celtic simplidty with 
modem refinement. Books however seem faica- 
pable of furnishing the parallel ; and to be ac- 
qwdnted with the andent manners of our own 
aoeeators, we should endeavour to look for their 
mnains in tliose countries,. which, being in some 
measure retired from an intercourse with other na- 
tionSy are still untincturedwith foreign refinement, 
language, or breeding. 

The Irish will satisfy curiosity in this t*e8pect pre- 
ferably to all other nations I have seen. They in 
several parts of that country still adhere to their 
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andent language, dress, furniture, and snperatl- 
tkms; -several castoms exist among them, that still 
speak their original ; and in some respects Cassar's 
description of the ancient Britons is api^icable to 
them. 

Tlieir bards, in particular, are still hdd In great 
veneration among them : those traditional heralds 
are Invited to every funeral, in order to fill up the 
Intervals of the howl with their songs and harps. 
In these they rehearse the actions of the ancestors 
of the deceased, bewail the bondage of their coun- 
try under the English government, and generally 
conclude with advising the young men and maidens 
to make the best use of their time, for they will 
soon, for all their present bloom, be stretched under 
the table like the dead body before them. 

Of all the bards this country ever produced, the 
last and the greatest was Carolan the Bltitd. 
He w^ at once a poet, a musician, a composer, and 
sung his own verses to his harp. The original natives 
never mention his name without rapture ; both his 
poetry and music they have by heart ; and even 
some of the English themselves, who have been 
transplanted there, find his music extremely plea- 
sing. A song beginning, *' O Ronrke's noble fkre 
will ne'er be forgot," translated by Dean Swift, Is 
of his composition ; which, though perhaps by this 
means the best known of his pieces, is yet by no 
means the most deserving. His songs in general 
may be compared to those of Pindar, as they have 
firequently the same flights of imagination, and are 
composed (I don't say written, for he <x>nld not 
write) merely to flatter some man of fortune upon 
some excellence of the same kind. In these one 
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man is praised for the excellence of his stable, as 
in Pindar, another for his hospitality, a third for 
the beauty of his wife and children^ and a fourth 
for the antiquity of his family. Whenever any of 
the original natives of distinction were assembled at 
feasting or revelling, Carolan was generally there, 
where he was always ready with his harp to cele- ' 
brate their praises. He seemed by nature formed 
for his profession ; for as he was bom blind, so also 
be was possessed of a most astonishing memory, 
and a facetious turn of thinking, which gave his 
entertainers infinite satisfaction. Being once at 
the house of an Irish nobleman, where there was 
a musician present, who was eminent in the pro- 
fession, Carolan immediately challenged h'itn to a 
trial of skill. To carry the jest forward, his lord- 
ship persuaded the musician to accept the challenge, 
and he accordingly played over on his fiddle the 
fifth concerto of Vivaldi. Carolan, immediately 
taking his harp, played over the whole piece after 
him, without missing A jiote, though he had never 
heard it before, which produced some surprise; 
but their astonishment increased, when he assured 
them he could make a concerto in the same taste 
himself, which he instantly composed, and that 
with such a spirit and elegance, that it may com- 
pare (for we have it still) with the finest composi- 
tions of Italy. 

His death was not more remarkable than his life. 
Homer was never more fond of a glass than he ; he 
would drink whole pints of Usquebaugh, and, as 
he used to think, without any ill consequence. His 
intemperance however in this res^t «X\eQ9i^ 
lupogbt oa fui incurable disorder, aoid^iVM^ V»X «^ 
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tbe point of death, he called for a cap of his be- 
loved liquor. Those who were staoding round him, 
sorprised at the demand, endeavoured ^to persuade 
him to the contrary; but he penustedy and, when 
the bowl was brought him, attempted to drink, 
but could not ; wherefore, giving away the bowl, 
he observed with a smile, that it would be hard if 
two such M^ids as he and the cup should part at 
least without kissing ; and theo expired* 

XXL 

• • 

ON THB TBNANTS OF THE LEASOWSS. 

Of all men, who form gay illusions of distant hap- 
piness, perhaps a poet is the most sanguine. Such 
is the ardour of his hopes, that they often are'vqual 
to actual enjoyment; and he feehi more in expect- 
attoe than actual frnituMii I have often regarded 
a character of this kind with some degree of envy. 
A man possessed of such warm imagination com- 
mands all nature, and arrogates possessions, of 
which the owner has a blunter relish. While Uft 
continues, the alluring prospect lies before him; 
he travels in the pursuit with confidence, and r^ 
signs it only with his last breath. 

It is this happy confidence which gives life its 
true relish, and keeps up our spirits amidst everjr 
distress and disappointment. How much less would 
be done, if a man knew how little he can do ! 
How wretched a creature would he be, if he saw 
tjbe end as well as the beginning of his prefects ! He 
won/d have iiothingUllbuX\A^X.^^<«\iVBk torpid deS - 
jMilr, ami exchange em^o^^ox ioix ^R^»»^^i»i^s»^&sv 
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I was led i&to this train of thinking upon lately 
visiting,* the l^eaotiful garden^ of the late Mr. Sfaeu- 
8tone> who was himself a poet, and possessed of 
that warm imagination, which made him ever fore- 
most in the pursuit of flying happiness. Could he 
bat have foreseen the end of all his schemes, for 
Whom he* was improving, and what changes hit 
designs were to undergo, he would have scarcely 
amused his innocent life with what for several 
years employed him in a most harmless manner, 
and abridged his scanty fortune. As the progress 
of this improvement is a true picture of sublunary 
vicissitude, I could not help calling up my imagi- 
nation, which, while I walked pensively along, sug- 
gested the following reverie^ 

As I was turning my back upon a beautiful piece 
of water enlivened with cascades and rock-work^ 
and entering a dark walk by which ran a prattling 
brook, the genius of the place appeared before me, 
but more resembling the Qod of Time, than him 
more particularly appointed to the care of gardent. 
Instead of shears he bore a scythe ; and he appeared 
rather with the implements of husbandry, thaa 
those of a modem gardener. Having remembered 
this place in its pristine beauty, I could not help 
condoling with him on its present ruinous situation. 
T spoke to him of the many alterations which had 
been made, and all for the worse ; of the many 
shades which had been taken away, of the bowers 
that were destroyed by neglect, and the hedge* 
rows that were spoiled by clipping. The genius 
with a sigh received my condolement, and aaettx«i 
me that he was eqaatiy a martyv to \|;DOft«cio^ vajfii 

• i7is. 
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taste, to refinement and rusticity. Seeing me de- 
sirous of knowing ftirther, he went on : 

*' Yon see, in the place before yon, the paternal 
inheritance of a poet ; and to a man content with 
little, fully sufficient for his subsistence; but a 
strong imagination and a long acquaintance with 
the rich, are dangerous foes to contentment. Our 
poet, instead of sitting down to enjoy life, resolved 
to prepare for its future enjoyment ; and set about 
converting a place of profit into a scene of plea- 
sure. .This he at first supposed oould be accom- 
plished at a small expense; and he was willing 
for a while to stint his income, to have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his taste. The improTcment 
in this manner went forward ; one beauty attained 
led him to wish for some other ;. but he still hoped 
that every emendation would be the last. It was 
now therefore found that the improvement ex- 
ceeded the subsidy, that the place was grown too 
large and too fine for the inhabitant. But that 
pride which was once exhibited could not retire ; 
the garden was made for the owner, and though it 
was become unfit for him, he could not willingly 
resign it to another. Thus the first idea of its 
beauties contributing to the happiness of his life 
was found unfaithful; so that, instead of looking 
within for satisfaction, he began to think of having 
recourse to the praises of those who came tovisiX 
Ms improvement. 

*' In consequence of this hope, which now took 
possession of his mind, the gardens were opened 
to the visits of every stranger ; and the country 
flocked round to walk, to criticise, to admire, an4 
to do mischief. He soon found, that the admirers 
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of his taste left by no means such strong marks of 
their applanse, as the enrioos did of their malig- 
nity. All the windows of his temples, and the 
w<ril8 of his retreats, were impressed with the di»- 
racters of profaneoess, ignorance, and obscenity ; 
his hedges were broken, his statues and urns de- 
AmmkI, and his lawns worn bare. It was now 
therefore necessary to shut up the gardens onee 
more, and to deprive the public of that happiness, 
whi<^ had before ceased to be his own. 

** In this situation the poet continued for a tiitte 
in the character of a Jealous lover, fond of the 
beaaty he keeps, but unable to supply the extra- 
vagance of every demand. The garden by this 
time was completely grown and finished ; the marks 
of art were covered up by the luxuriance of na- 
ture; the winding walks were grown dark; the 
brook assumed a natural sylvage; and the rocks 
were covered with moss. Nothing now remained 
but to enjoy the beauties of the place, when the 
poor poet cUed, and his garden was obliged to be 
sold for the benefit of those, who had contributed 
to its embellishment. 

*' The beauties of the place had now ibr some 
time been celebrated as well in prose as in verse ; 
and all men of taste wished for so envied a spot, 
where every urn was marked with the poet's pen- 
dl, and every walk awakened genius and medita- 
don. The first purchaser was one Mr. Truepenny, 
a button-maker, who was possessed of three thou- 
sand pounds, and was willing also to be possessed 
of taste and genius. 

*' As the poet^s ideas were for the natural wildness 
of the landacape, the-bntton-makek^s were for the 

1 2 
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more regular production of art. He conceired 
perhaps that as it is a beauty in a button to be of 
a regpalar pattern, so the same regularity ought to 
obtain in a landscape. Be this as it win, he em- 
ployed the shears to some purpose ; he dipped up 
the hedges, cut down the gloomy walks, made 
▼istos upon the stables and hog-sties, and showed 
his friends that a man of taste should always be 
doing. 

'< The next candidate for taste and genius was a 
captain of a ship, who bought the garden because 
the former possessor could find nothing more to 
mend; but unfortunately he had taste too. His 
great passion lay in building, in malting Chinese 
temples and cage-worli summer-houses. As the 
place before had an appearance of retirement, aod 
inspired meditati6n, he gaTe it a more peopled 
air; every turmng presented a cottage, or ice- 
house, or a temple; the improTement'was con- 
verted into a little city, and it only wanted inha- 
bitants to give it the air of a vills^ in the East 
Indies. 

*^ In this manner, in less than ten years, the iii&- 
provement has gone through the hands of as mxaj 
proprietors, who were all willing to have tltste, and 
to show their taste too. As the place had received 
its best finishing from the hand of the first .pos- 
sessor, so every innovator only lent a hand to do 
^ mischief. Those parts which were obscure have 
been enlightened; those walks which led natu- 
rally, have been twisted into serpentine windings/ 
The colour of the flowers of the field is not more 
various than the v«inet^ of t«&tes that have been 
emplo3red here, and «3i\. Va d^x^x ccyD^?c:%i^d:!Cvi$^^& 
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the original aim of the first improver. Could the 
original possessor but re^ve, with what a sorrowful 
heart would he look upon his favourite spot again ! 
He would scarcely recollect a dryad or a wood- 
nympli of his former acquaintance, and might 
perhaps find himself as much a stranger in his own 
plantation, as in the deserts of Siberia." 



XXII. 

ON SSNTIMBNTAL COMEDV. 

The theatre, like all other amusements, has its 
fashions and its prejudices ; and when satiated with 
its excellence, mankind begin to mistake change 
for improvement. For somv years tragedy was the 
reigning entertainment ; but of late it has entirely 
given way to comedy, and our best efforts are now 
exerted in these lighter kinds of composition. ' The 
pompous train, the swelling phrase, and the unna- 
tural rant, are displaced for that natural portrait 
of human folly and frailty, of which all are judges, 
because all have sat for the picture. 

But as in describing nature, it is presented with 
a double face, either of mirth or sadness, our mo- 
dern writers find themselves at a loss which chiefly 
to copy from ; and it is now debated, whether the 
exhibition of human distress is likely to afford the 
mind more entertainment than that of human ab- 
surdity? 

Comedy is defined by Aristotle to be a picture of 
the frailties of the lower part of mankind, to di- 
stinguish it from tragedy,' which is an exhibition oC 
the misfortunes of the great. When comedy there- 
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fore Mcende to praduce the chaFSCteri «f 
V gcneisls d{mhi tbe alHge, it a xni of ili 
atoce low life and middle life ue cndrely 
jecc. The principal qneatioo therefore is, * 
in describiiig low or middle life, an exhibi 
ita foUiei be not preferable to a detail (tf il 
mitiea ; or, in other wordi, wbich deser 
preference ; the weeping eentiiDeiital conn 
mocb in fashion at preaent,* or the laoghi 
ereo low comedy, which Kcms to have be 
exhibited by VanbiUKh and CSbber? 

If we apply to aothoritlea, aU tbe great i 
in the dramatic art have bat (me opinion, 
rule b, that as tragedy ffisplays the calara 
the great, so comedy should exdte our la 
by rkUcnlooaly exhibiting the fbllicB of the 
^rt of mankind. BoQeau, one of tbe best : 
critics, asserts, that comedy wiU not ad 
tragic dlstreai : 

14 SMilqu*, Huwmi dci •Dupln M da pinin, 
ITadnict polDl duu ut Ten da tngiqus doidd 
Nor is thie mle without tbe stroogeet fbni 
in Qatnre,a8 thedistrc«ee9 0f themeanbyni 
alfect us so strongly as the calamities of th 
When tragcd; exhibits to ns some great mai 
from his height, and struggling with want { 
veruty, w* feel his situation in the same ma 
we suppose he himself must feel, and onr pi 
creased in proportion to the height &om v/ 
fell. On the contrary, we do not so stmn; 
patbize with one bom in hnmbler circum: 
and etMonntering accidental distress: so thi 
we melt for BeBsarios, we scarcely give bi 
• HI* 
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to the beggar, who accosts us in the street. The one 
has our pity; the other our contempt. Distress 
therefore is the proper object of tragedy, since the 
gre«t escite our pity by their fall ; but not equally 
so of comedy, since the actors employed in it are - 
originally so mean, that they sink but little by 
their faU. 

' l^nce the first origin of the stage, tragedy and 
pooiedy have run in distinct channels, and never 
dU of late encroached upon the provinces of eadi 
other; Terence, who seems to have made the nearest 
approaches, always judiciously stops short before 
he comes to the downright pathetic; and yet he is 
even reproached by CaBsar for wanting the vis os- 
mica, AU the other comic writers of antiquity aim 
only at rendering foAy or vice ridiculous, but ne- 
ver exalt their characters into buskined pomp, or 
make what Voltaire humorously calls a Tradesman's 
Tragedy, 

Yet, notwithstanding this weight of authority, 
and the universal practice of former ages, a new 
species of dramatic composition has been introduced 
under the name of sentimental comedy, in which 
•the virtues of private life are exhibited rather than 
the vices exposed; and the distress^ iather than 
the fonlts of mankind, make our interest in the 
piece* These comedies have had of late great sac* 
cess, perhaps from their novelty, and also ixixgat 
their flattering every man in his favourite foible. 
In these plays almost all the characters are good, 
and exceedingly generous ; they are lavish enough 
of their tin money on the stage ; and though they 
want humour, have abundance of sentiment and 
feeling. If they h(^pen to have foults or foiblcs« 
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the f pectator is Unght doC only to pardon, 
applaod them, in consideration of the goodi 
their heartu ; so that folly, instead of belai 
cnledyis commended, and the comedy aims at 
log onr passions without the power of beini 
pathetic. In this manner we are likely 1 
one great source of entertiunment on the 
for while the comic poet is invading the pi 
of the tragic mnse, he leaves her lovely sistei 
ne^^ected. Of this however he is no ways 
tons, as he measures his fiEune by his profits. 

But it will be said, that the theatre is fon 
amuse mankind, and that it tnatters little, 
end be answered, by what means it is obtalni 
mankind find delight in weeping at conu 
would be cruel to abridge them in that or an) 
innocent pleasure. If those pieces are deni 
name of comedies, yet call them by any other 
and if they are delightful, they are good, 
success, it will be said, is a mark of their 
and it is only abridging our happiness to d 
an inlet to amusement. 

These objections however are rather speciov 
solid. It is^ue, tha( amusement is a great 
of the th«itA ; and it will be allowed, thai 
sentimental pieces do often amuse us : but thi 
tion is, whether the true comedy would not 
ns more ? The question is, whether acharact< 
ported throughout a piece with its ridicul 
attending, would not give us more delight the 
species of bastard tragedy, which* only is appi 
because it i^ new ? 

A friend of mine, who was sitting unmoM 
one of these sentlniental \(VKiiia, v««& ^aSiKAiS 
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conld be so indiflferent. " Why tnriy," says he, " as 
the hero is but a tradesman, it is indifferent to me 
whether he be tnmed oat of his coonting«>house on 
Fish- street HiU, since he will still have enongh 
left to open shop in St. Giles's." 

The other objection is as ill-grounded ; for though 
we should give these pieces another name, it will 
not mend their efficacy. It will continue a kind of 
mulish production, with all the defects of its oppo- 
site parents, and marked with sterility. If we are 
permitted to make comedy weep, we hare an equal 
right to make tragedy laugh, and to set down in 
bhuik veHe the jests and repartees of all the attend- 
ants in a funeral procession. 

But there is one argument in forour of sentimen- 
tal comedy which will keep it on the stage, in spite 
of all that can be said against it. It is of all others 
the most easily written. Those abilities, that can 
hammer out a novel, are fully sufficient for the pro- 
duction of a sentimental comedy. It is only suffi- 
cient to raise the characters a little ; to deck out 
the hero with a riband, or give the heroine a title-; 
then to put an insipid dialogue without character 
or humour into their mouths, give Ihem mighty* 
good hearts, very fine clothes, furnish a ftew set of 
scenes, make a pathetic scene or two, with a sprink- 
ling of tender melancholy conversation through the 
Whole, and there is no doubt but all the ladies will 
cry, and all the gentlemen applaud. 

Humour at present seems to be departing from the , 
stage ; and it will soon happen that our comic play-^ 
ers will have nothing left for it but a fine coat and 
A song. It depends upon the audience, whether 
they will actually drive those poor merry creatures 
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from the stage, or sit at a play as gloomy as at the 
tabernacle. It is not easy to recover an art when 
once lost ; and it will be bnt a jnst ponishment, 
that when, by our being too fiastidious, we ham 
banished humour from the stage^ we shosid oar- 
selves be deprived of the art of langhiog. 

XXIIL 

SCOTCH MARRIAOBS, 

As I see yon are fond of gaUtfitry, and seenr will- 
ing to set young people together as soon as yon can, 
I cannot help lending my assistance to your endea- 
vours, as I am greatly concerned in the attempt. 
Yon must know, sir, that [ am landlady of one of 
the most noted inns on the road to Scotland, and 
have seldom less than eight or ten couples a week, 
who go down rapturous lovers, and retnm man and 
wife. 

If there be in this world an agreeable situatioD, 
it must be that in which a young couple find them- 
selves when just let loose from confinement, and 
whirling off to the land of promise. When the 
post-chaise is driving off, and the blinds are.drawn 
np, sure nothing can equal it. And yet, I do not 
Jinow how, what with the fears of Imng pnrsoed, 
or the wishes for greater happiness, not one of my 
customers but seems gloomy and out of temper. 
The gentlemen are all sullen, and the ladies dis- 
contented. 

But if it be so going down, how is it with Unm 
coming back ? Having beea fnr a fortnight togs* 
Iher, they are then nugfaty good company to be sore* 
It-is then the young lady's^ indiseretion stares her 
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in -the face, and the gentleman himself finds that 
much is to be'done before the money comes in. 

For my own part, sir, I was married in the nsnal 
way ; all my friendls were at the wedding ; I was 
conducted with great ceremony from the table to 
the bed ; and I do not find that it any ways 
diminished my happiness with my husband, while, 
poor man, he continued with me. For my part, I 
am entirely for doing things in the old family way ; 
I httte your new-fashioned manners, and never 
loved an outlandish marriage in my life. 

As I have had numbers call at my house, you 
may be sure I was not idle in inquiring who they 
were, and how they did in the world after they left 
me. I cannot say that 1 ever heard much good come 
of them ; and of a history of twenty- five, that I 
noted down in my ledger, I do not know a single 
couple that would not have been full as happy if 
they had gone the plain way to work, and asked 
the consent of their parents. To convince you of it, 
1 will mention the ndmes of a few, and refer the 
rest to^ome fitter opportunity. 

Imprimis, miss Jenny Hastings went down to 
Scotland with a tailor, who, to be sure, for a tailor 
was a very agreeable sort of a man. But I do not 
know how, he did not take proper measure of the 
young lady's disposition : they quarrelled at my 
house on their return ; so she left him for a comet 
of dragoons, and he wei^; back to his shopboard. 

Miss Rachel Runfort went off with a grenadier. 
They spent all their money going down ;.so that be 
carried her down in a post-chaise, and coming back, 
she helped to carry his knapsack. 

Mi39 Racket went down with her lover in their 
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own phseton ; but upon theii: retnrn, being vefy 
fond of driving, she would be every now and then 
for holding the whip. This bred a dispnte ; and 
before they were a fortnight together, she felt that 
he conld exercise the whip on somebody else besides 
the horses. 

Miss Meekly, though all compliance to the \H11 
of her lover, could never reconcile him to the change 
of his situation. It seems he married her SBp«- 
posingshehad a large fortune; hntbdng deceived 
in their expectations, they parted, Mid they now 
keep separate garrets in Rosemary-lane. 

The next couple of whom I hav6 any account, te- 
tnally lived together in great hahnony and nncloying 
kindness for no less than a month ; bnt the lady, who 
was a little in years, having parted with hei* foitune 
to her dearest life, he left her to make love to that 
better part of her which he valued more. 

The next pair consisted of an Irish fortune^hunt^, 
and one of the prettiest modestest ladies that evel* 
my eyes beheld. As he was a well-looking gentle- 
man all dressed in lace, and as she seemed very fatA 
of him^ I thought they were blessed for life. Yet I 
was quickly mistaken. The lady was no better than 
a common woman of the town, and he was no 
better than a sharper ; so they agreed upon a bintnal 
divorce ; he now dresses at the York ball, and iAe 
is in keeping by the member for our bottmgh in par- 
liament. 

In this manner we see, that all thoi^ef marriages in 
which there is interest on one side and dlsobediAioe 
on the other, are not likely to promise a long har^ 
vest of delights. If our fortune-hunting gentkisea. 
ffviiid but Speak oat> the young Uidy^ Itoteiiilof a 
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>rer, would often find a sneaking rogue, that only 
luited the lady*s purse, and not her heart. For my 
nm part, I never saw any thing but design and 
Jsehood in every one of them ; and my blood has 
)iled in my veins when I saw -a young fellow of 
venty kneding at the feet of a twenty thousand 
rander, professing his passion, while he was taking 
m at her money, I do not deny but there may be 
f9€ in a Scotch marriage, but it is generally all on 
••side." 

Of all the sincere admirers I ever knew^a man of 

y- acquaintance, who however did not run away 

ith his mistress to Scotland, was the most so. An 

id exciseman of oar town, who, as you may guess, 

M not very rich, had a daughter, who, as you 

tail see, was not very handsome* It was the opi- 

on of every body, that this young woman would 

<t soon be married, as she wanted two main arti- 

«, beauty and fortune. But for all this a very 

Iklooking man, that happened to be travelling 

■c parts, came and asked the exdseman for his 

ghter in marriage. The exciseman, vrilling to 

opetily by him, asked if he had seen the girl ; 

r," siud he, ** she is hump-backed."—" Very 

" cried the stranger, " that will do for me." 

iy," says the exciseman, ** but my daughter 

brown as a berry." — " So much the better^" 

the stranger; " such skins wear well,"-* 

she is bandy-legged,*' says the exciseman. 

matter," cries the other ; " her petticoats 

le that defect."*^" But then shfe is very poor, 

mts an eye." — ^' Your description delights 

ied the Btraager : " 1 have \)eeYi VkAlvdi% cmx 

Tiber make ; for I keep aa es}B^<\^^ ^ 
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wild beasts, and intend to show her off for a Chim- 
{MUltee." 

xxrv. 

ON THE DIGNmr OF HUMAN NATURE. 

Mankind have ever been prone to expatiate is 
the praise of human nature. The dignity of man is 
a subject that has always been the favourite theme 
of humanity ; they have declaimed with that osten- 
tation which usually accompanies such as are sure 
of having a partial audience ; they have obtiuned 
victories, because there were none to oppose. Yet 
from all I have ever read or seen, men appear more 
apt to err ^y having too high, than by having too 
despicable an opinion of their nature ; and by at- 
tempting to exalt their original place in the crea- 
tion, depress their real value in society. 

The most ignorant nations have always been 
found to think most highly of themselves. • The 
Deity has ever been thought peculiarly concerned 
in their glory and preservation ; to have fought their 
battles, and inspired their teachers : their wizards 
are s^d to be familiar with heaven : and every 
hero has a guard of angels as well as men to attend 
him. When the Portuguese first came among the 
wretched inhabitants of the coast of Africa, these 
savage nations readily allowed the strangers more | 
skill in navigation and war; yet still considered 
them at best but as useful servants, brought to their 
coast by their guardian serpent, to supply then i. 
with luxuries they could have lived without* Thoo^ | 
tiiey could grant the Portuguese more riches, (Usy , 
could never allow them to hare racli a king M their , 
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'ottimondelem, who wore a bracelet of shells round 
is neck, and whose legs were covered with ivory. 

In this manner examine a savage in the history of 
is country and predecessors ; you ever find his war- 
ors able to conquer armies, and his sages acqu^nted 
ith more than possible knowledge : human nature 

to him an unknown country: he thinks it ca- 
ible of great things, because he is ignorant of its 
)undaries ; whatever can be conceived to be done 
i allows to be possible, and whatever is possible 
i conjectures must have been done. He never 
easures the actions and powers of others by what 
mself is able to perform, nor makes a' proper esti- 
ate of the greatness of his fellows, by bringing it 

the standard of his own capacity. He is satisfied 
be one of a country where mighty things have 
en ; and imagines the fancied power of others 
Sects a lustre on himself. Thus by degrees he 
les the idea of his own insignificance in a con< 
sed notion of the extraordinary powers of huma- 
tj, and is willing to grant extraoi*dinary gifts to 
ery pretender, because unacquainted with their 
ims. 

This is the reason why demi-gods and heroes have 
er been erected in times or countries of ignorance 
d barbarity: they addressed a people who had 
^ opinions of human nature, because they were 
Mrtiint how far it could extend ; they addressed a 
ople who were willing to allow that men should 

gods, because they were yet imperfectly ac- 
afnted with God and with man. These impostors 
lew that all men are naturally food of seeing 
mething very great made from the little materials 

humanity ; that ignorant nations are not more 
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proud of bailding a tower to reach heaven, or a py- 
ramid to last for ages, than of nusing up a demi- 
god of their own country and creation. The same 
pride that erects a coIoksus or a pyramid instaU a 
god or a hero : but though the adoring savage can 
raise his colossus to the clouds, he can exalt the 
hero not one inch above the standard of humanity $ 
incapable therefore of exalting the idol, he debases 
himself, and falls prostrate before him. 

When man has thus acquired an erroneous idea 
of the dignity of his species, he and the goda become >j 
perfectly intimate ; men are but angels, angeb are 
but men, nay but servants that stand in waiting to 
execute human conmiands. The Persians, for in 
stance, thus address their prophet Haly : ** I salute 
thee, glorious Creator, of whom the sun is bat the 
shadow. Masterpiece of the lord of human crea- 
tures, great star of justice and religion, the sea is 
not rich and liberal, but by the gifts of thy mnnifi- ' 
cent hands, llie angel treasurer of heaven reaps i 
his harvest in the fertile gardens of the purity of 
thy nature. The primmn mobile would never dart 
the ball of the sun through the trunk of heaven, , 
were it not to serve the morning out of the extreme 
love she has for thee. The angel Gabriel, messenger 
of truth, every day kisses thg groundsel of thy gate. 
Were there a place more exalted than the most high ., 
throne of God, I would affirm it to be thy place, 
master of the faithful ! Gabriel, with all his art and 
knowledge, is but a mere scholar to thee." Tlmi, 
my friend, men think proper to treat angels ; bat if 
indeed there be such an order of beings, with what 
a degree of satirical contempt must they listen to 
the songs of little mortals thus flattering eadi other ! 
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bus to see creatures, wiser indeed than the monkey, 
ind more active than the oyster, claiming to them- 
elves a mastery of heaven ! minims, the tenants of 
in atom, thus arrogating a partnership in the crea- 
lon of universal nature ! surely heaven is kind that 
annches no thunder at those guilty heads ; but it is 
dnd, and regards their follies with pity, nor will 
lestroy creatures that it loved into being. 

But whatever success this practice of making 
lemi-gods might have been attended with in barba- 
tms nations^ I do not know that any man became 
i god in a country where .the inhabitants were re- 
ined. Such countries generally have too close an 
inspection into human weakness to think it invested 
vnth celestial power. They sometimes indeed ad- 
out the. gods of str^gers, or of their ancestors, who 
aad their existence in timea of obscurity ; their weak- 
ness bdng forgotten, while nothing but their power 
Ui4 their miracles were remembered. The Chinese* 
for instance, never had a god of their own country ; 
tha^ idols which the vulgar worship at this day were 
brought from the barbarous nations around them. 
The Roman emperors, who pretended to diidnity, 
w^re generally taught by a poniard that they 
were mortal; and Aiesamder, though he passed. 
iMKLong barbarous countries for a real god, could 
never persuade his polite countrymen into a simili- 
tude of thinking. The Lacedaemonians shrewdly 
complied with his commands by the following sar- 
castic edict : £< AXf^otvSpof jSouXcrou f<vot< dcof, 9tOf 
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INTRODUCTION. 



There is not, perhaps, a more whimsically dis- 
mal figure in nature, than a man of real modesty 
who assumes an air of impudence ; who, while his 
heart beats with anxiety, studies ease, and affects 
good humour. In this situation, however, a perio- 
dical writer often finds himself, upon his first at- 
tempt to address the public in form. All his power 
of pleasing is damped by solicitude, and his cheer- 
fulness dashed with apprehension. Impressed with 
the terrors of the tribunal before which he is going 
to appear, his natural humour turns to pertness, 
and for real wit he is obMged to substitute vivacity. 
His first publication draws a crowd ; they part dis- 
satisfied, and the author, never more to be indulged 
ivitli a favourable hearing, is left, to condemn the 
indelicacy of his own address, or their want of dis- 
cernment. 
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For my part, as I was never distinguished for ad- 
dress, and have often even blundered in malting my 
bow, such bodings as these had like to have totally 
repressed my ambition. I was at a loss whether to 
give the public specious promises, or give none ; 
whether to be merry or sad on this solemn occasion. 
If I should decline all merit, it was too probable the 
hasty reader might have taken me at my word. If, 
on the other hand, like labourers in the magazine 
trade, I had, with modest impudence, humbly pre- 
sumed to promise an epitome of all the good things 
that ever were said or written, this might have dis- 
gusted those readers I most desire to please. Had 
I been merry, I might have been censured as vastly 
low ; and had I been sorrowful, I might have been 
left to mourn in soUtude and silence : in short, 
Whichever way I turned, nothing presented but 
prospects of terror, despair, chandlers' shops, and 
waste paper. 

In this debate, between fear and ambition, my 
publisher happening to arrive, interrupted for a 
while my anxiety. Perceiving my embarrassj^ient 
about making my first appearance, he instantly 
offered his assistance and advice : *' You must know, 
s\r" says he, '' that the republic of letters is at pre- 
sent divided into three classes. One writer, for 
instance, excels at a plan, or a title-page, another 
works away the body of the book, and a third is 
a dab at an index.* Thus a magazine is not the 
result of any single man's industry ; but goes 
through as many hands as a new pin, before' it is 
fit for the public. I fancy, sir," continues he, " I 
can provide an eminent hand, and upon moderate 
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terms, to draw up a promising plan to smooth up 
oar readers a little, and pay them, as Colonel 
Charteris pdd his seraglio, at the rate of three- 
halfpence in hand, and three shillings more in pro- 



mises." 



' He was proceeding in his advice, which, how- 
ever, I thought proper to decline, hy assuring him, 
that as I intended to pursue no fixed method, so it 
was impossible to form any regular plan ; deter- 
mined never to be tedious, in order to be logical, 
wherever pleasure presented, I was resolved to 
follow. Like the Bee, which I had taken for the 
title of my paper, I would rove from flower to 
flower, with seeming inattention, but concealed 
choice, expatiate over all the beauties of the season, 
and make my industry my amusement. 

This reply may also serve as an apology to the 
reader, who expects, before he sits down, a bill of 
his future entertainment. It would be improper to 
pall his curiosity by lessening his surprise, or anti- 
cipate any pleasure I am able to procure him» by 
saying what shall come next. Thus much, how- 
ever, he may be assured of, that neither war nor 
scaindal shall make any part of it. Homer "finely 
imagines his deity turning away with horror from 
the prospect of a field of battle, and seeking tran- 
quillity among a nation noted for peace and simpli- 
dty. Happy could any effort of mine, but for a 
moment, repress that savage pleasure some men find 
in the daily accounts of human misery! How 
gladly would I lead them from scenes of blood and 
altercation, to prospects of innocence and ease, 
where every breeze breathes health, and every sound 
is but the echo of tranquillity ! 
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Bat whatever the merit of hi* intentloiis may be» 
every writer is now conrinced that he iniut he 
cluefiy mdehted to good fortnne for imdiiig readers 
wilUng to allow him any degree of reputation. It 
has been remarked that almost every charaieter 
which has excited either attention or prute, hns 
owed part of its success to merit, and part to a 
happy concurrence of circumstances in its fiivonr. 
Haid Caesar or Cromwell ejcchanged ooantries^ the 
one might have been a seijeant, and the other an 
exciseman. So it is with wit, which generally suc- 
ceeds more from being happily -addressed^ than 
from its native poignancy. A bon moi, for instance, 
that might be relished at White's, may lose all its 
flavonr wiien delivered at the Cat* and Bagpipes in 
St. Giles's. A jest calculated to spread at a ga- 
ming-table, may l>e received with a perfect neutrality 
of hct, should it happen to drop in a madcard 
boat. We have all seen dunces triumph in some 
compames, when men of real humour were dbre- 
garded, by a general combination in fiivour of Wa- 
pidity. To drive the observation as far as it wQl 
go, should the labours of a writer, who designs his 
performances for readers of a more refined appe- 
tite, fall into the hands of a devourer of comj^la- 
tions, what can he expect but contempt and con- 
fusion ! If his merits are to be determined by 
judges who estimate the value of a book from its 
bulk, or its frontispiece, every rival must acquire 
an easy superiority, who, with persuasive eloquence, i 
promises four extraordinary pages of ieiier preu, 
or three beautiful prints, curiooBly CQloored from 
nature. 
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But to proceed; though I cannot promUe as 
much enttrtainmeat, or as much elegaiice, as others 
have done, yet the reader may be assured he shall 
have as much of both as I can. He shall, at least, 
find me alive while I study his entertainment ; for 
I solemnly assure him, I was never yet possessed of 
the secret at once of writing and sleeping. 

During the course of this paper, therefore, all the 
wit and learning 1 have are heartily at his service ; 
which if, after so candid a confession^ he should, 
notwithstanding, still find it intoleraUy dull, low,* 
or sad stuff, this I protest is more than I know. I 
have a clear consdenoe, and am entirely out of the 
secret. 

Yet I would not have him, upon the perusal -of a 
single paper, pronounce me incorrigible ; he may tiy 
a second, which, as there is a studied difference in 
subject and style, may be more suited to his taste : 
if this also foils, I must refer him to a third, or even 
to a fourth^ in case of extremity ; if he should still 
continue refractory, and find me doll to the last, 1 
iBttst inform him, ynth Bayes in the Rehearsa}, th^ 
I, think him a very odd kind of a fellow, and 4esiie 
BO more of his acquaintance. 

it is with such reflections ai| thefe I endeavour to 
fortify myself against the future contempt or negl^ 
of some readers, and am prepared for their dislike 
by mutual recrimination. If such should impute 
dealing neither in battles nor scandal to me as a 
fault, instead of acquiescing in their censure, I must 
beg leave to tell them a story. , 

A traveller, in his v^y to Italy, happening to pass 
at the foot of the Alps, found himself at last in a 
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countty where the inhabitants had -each a lai;ge ex- 
crescence depending from the chin^ like the pouch 
of a monltey. This deformity, as it was endemic, 
and the people little used to strangers, it had been 
the custom time immemorial to lock upon as the 
greatest ornament of the human visage. Ladies 
grew toasts from the si2e of their chins, and none 
were regarded as pretty fellows but such whose 
faces were broadest at the bpttom. It was Sunday, 
a country church was at hand, and our traveller was 
willing to perform the duties of the day. Upon his 
first appearance at the church door, the eyes of all 
were naturally fixed upon the stranger ; but what 
was their amazement, when they found that be 
actually wanted that emblem of beauty, a pursed 
chin ! This was a defect that not a single creatnre 
had suflcient gravity (though they were noted for 
being grave)' to withstand. Stifled bursts of laugh- 
ter, winks, and whispers, circulated from visage to 
visage, and the prismatic figure of the stranger's face 
was a fund of infinite gaiety; even the parson, 
equally remarkable for his gravity and chin, could 
hardly refrain joining in the good humour. Our 
traveller could no longer patiently continue an ob- 
ject for deformity to point at. *' Good folks," said 
he, " I perceive that I am the unfortunate cause of 
all this good humour. It is true, I may have faults 
in abundance, but I shall never be Induced to I'eckon 
my want of a swelled face among the number.* 

* Dr. Goldsmith inserted this introduction;, with «f^ 
trifling alterations, in the volume of Essays he published in 
the yeax 1765. 
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I 

ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH, STRUCK BLIND 
WITH LIGHTNING. 

IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH. 

LuwiNK Aeon dextro, eapta est Leonida tinirtro, 
Et potent tormk vincere uterque Deot. 

Parve puer« lumen quod habes concede puellae; 
Sie tu C8BCUS Amor, sie erit ilia Venus. 



REMARKS ON OUR THEATRES. 

Our theatres are now opened^ and all Grab-street 
i« preparing Its advice to the managers ; we shall 
undoubtedly hear learned disquisitions on die struc* 
ture of one actor's legs, and another's eye-brows.. 
We shall be told much of enunciations, tones, and 
attitudes, and shall have our lightest pleasures com- 
mented upon by didactic dnlness. We shall, it is 
feared, l>e told, that Garrick is a fine actor, but 
then, as a manager, so avaricious ! That Palmer is 
a most surprising genius, and Holland liltely to do 
well in a particular cast of character. We shall 
have them giving Shuter instructions to amuse us 
by rule, and deploring over the ruins of desolated 
m^esty at Covent-Garden. As I love to be advising 
too, for advice is eastily given, and bears a show of 
wisdom and superiority, I must be permitted to offer 
a few observations upon our theatres and actors. 

B 2 
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withont, on this trivial occasion, throwing my 
thoughts into the formality of method. 

There is something in the deportment of all onr 
players infinitely more stiff and formal than among 
the actors of other nations. Their action sits uneasy 
upon them ; for as the English use very little ges- 
ture in ordinary conversation, our English-bred 
actors are obliged to supply stage gestures by their 
Imagination alone. A French comedian finds pro- 
per models of action in every company and in 
every cofiecrhouse he enters. An Englishman is 
obliged to take his models from the stage itself; 
he is obliged to imitate natare from an imitation of 
nature. I know of no set of men more likely to be 
improved by travelling than those of the theatrical 
profession. The inhabitants of the continent are 
less reserved than here ; they may be seen through 
upon a first acqusdntance ; such are the proper mo- 
dels to draw from ; they are at once striking, and 
are found in great al>undance. 

Though it would be inexcusable in a comedian to 
add any thing of his own to the poet's dialogue, yet 
as to action he is entirely at liberty. By this he may 
show the fertility of his genius, the poignancy of his 
humour, and the exactness of his judgment ; we 
scarcely see a coxcomb or a fool in common life that 
has not some peculiar oddity in his action. These 
peculiarities it is not in the power of words to re- 
present, and depend solely upon the actor. They 
give a relbh to tlie humour of the poet, and make 
the appearance of nature more illusive ; the Italians, 
it is true, mask some characters, and endeavour to 
preserve the peculiar humour bf the make of the 
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mask ; but I have seen others still preserve a great 
fund of humour in the face without a mask ; one 
actor, particularly, by a squint which he threw into 
some characters of low life, assumeii a look of in- 
finite solidity. This, though upon reflection ^we 
might condemn, yet immediately upon representa- 
tion we could not avoid being pleased with. To 
illustrate what I have been saying by the plays I have 
of late gone to see ; in the Miser, which was played 
a few nights ago at Covent-Garden, Lovegold appears 
through the whole in circumstances of exaggerated 
avarice ; all the playei*'s action, therefore, should 
conspire with the poet's design, and represent him 
as an epitome of penury. The French comedian, 
in this character, in the midst of one of his most 
violent passions, while he appears in ap ungovern- 
able rage, feels the demon of avarice still upon him, 
and 8toops down to pick up a pin, which he quilts 
into the flap of his coat-pocket with great assiduity^ 
Two candles are lighted up for his wedding ; he 
flies, and turns one of them into the socket ; It is, 
however, lighted up again; he then steals to it, 
and privately crams it into his pocket. The Mock- 
Doctor was lately played at the other house. Here 
again the comedian had an opportunity of heighten- 
ing the ridicule by action. The French player sits 
in a chair with a high back, and then begins to 
sliow away by talking nonsense, which he would 
have thought Latin by those who he knows do not 
nnderstand a syllable of the matter. At last he 
grows enthusiastic, enjoys the admiration of the 
eompany, tosses his legs and arms about, and in the 
midst of his raptures and vx>ciferation, he and the 
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chidr Ml back together. All this appears dull 
enough in the recital ; but the gravity of Cato cooM 
not stand it in' the representation. In short, there 
is hardly a character in comedy to which a player 
of any real humour might not add strokes of vim- 
city tl\at could not fail of applause. But instead of 
this we too often see our fine gentlemen do .nothing 
through a whole part, but stmt, and open thdr 
snuff-box ; our pretty fellows sit indecently with 
their legs across, and our clowns pull up thdr 
breeches. These, .if once or even twice repeated, 
might do well enough ; but to see them served up 
in every scene argues the actor almost as barren as 
the character he would expose. 

The magnificence of our theatres is fiar superior 
to any others in Europe, where plays only are acted. 
The great care our performers take in psunting for 
, a part, their exactness in all the minutiae of dress, 
and other little scenical proprieties, have been taken 
notice of by Ricoboni, a gentleman of Italy, who tra- 
velled Europe with no other design but to remark 
upon the stage ; but there are several impropriedes 
still continued, or lately come into fashion. As, 
for instance, spreading a carpet punctually at the 
beginning of the death, scene, in order to prevent 
our actors from spoiling their dothes ; this imme- 
diately apprises us of the tragedy to follow ; for 
laying the cloth is not a more sure indication of 
dinner than laying the carpet of bloody work at 
Drury-lane. Our little pages also ^th unmeaning 
foces, that bear up the train of a weeping princess, 
and our awkward lords in waiting, take off much 
from her Eatress. Mutes of every kind divide our 
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ftttention, and lessen our sensibility ; but here it is 
entirely ridiculous, as we see them seriously em- 
ployed in doing nothing. If we must have- dirty- 
sbirted guards upon the theatres, they should be 
taught to Iceep their eyes fixed on the actors, and 
not roll them round upon the audience, as if they 
were ogling the boxes. 

Beauty methinks seems a requisite qualification 
in an actress. This seems scrupulously observed 
^Isewhere^ and for my part I could wish to see it 
observed at home. I can never conceive a hero 
lying for love of a lady totally destitute of beauty. 
[ miMt thinic the part unnatural, for I cannot bear 
to hear him call that Jface angelic, when even padnt 
:amiot hide its wrinldes.' I must condemn him of 
itppidity, and the person whom I can accuse for 
nrant of taste will seldom become the object of my 
ftiibctions or admiration. But if this be a defect, 
what must be the entire perversion of scenical de- 
sonim, when for instance we see an actress that 
mll^t act the Wapping Landlady without a bolster, 
piidng in the character of Jane Shore, and while 
ahwieldy with fat, endeavouring to convince the 
wdience that she is dying with hunger I 

For the future then, I could wish that the parts 
if the young or beautiful were given to performers 
3f niit^ble figures ; for I must own, I could rather 
lee th^ stage filled with agreeable objects, though 
they might sometimes bungle a little, than see it 
crowded with withered or mis-shapen figures, be 
their emphads, as I think it is called, ever so pro- 
per, 'ffae first may have the awkvrard appearance 
of new-raised troops ; but in viewing the laJst I can^ 
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Athens, even long after the dtcllne oft 
empire, sdll contined the seat of leunii 
neu, and wiMtom. Theemperoraandgei 
in these periods of approaching Ignorau 
a pastiOD for sdence, from time to Unit 
iU buildinKS, or iacreued iU profesaonbii 
done, the Chtrogoth, wsa of Ibe numbE 
paired those ichooU which barbarity wa 
to fall into decaj', and coDtinued those p 
men of learniug, which avaiidoax gore 
DUtDopoliied to themselvea. 

In this city, and about tbis period. All 
Septimius were Mow students togeiher 
tlie most sDbile reasoaer of all the Lye 
other the most elpqnrat speaker in tbi 
pore. Mutual admimtioD soon begot an 
- ance, and a simllitade of dispotition n 
pertb:t friends. Tbeir fortunes were uei 
their studies the same, and they were 
ttie two most celebmted dtiei in the i 
Alcander was of Athens, Septfmliu c 
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In this mutual harmony they lived for some time 
together, when Alcander, after passing the fyrst part 
of his youth in the indolence of philosophy, thought 
at length of entering into the busy world, and as a 
step previous to this, placed his affections on Hypa- 
tia, a lady of exquisite beauty. Hypatia showed no 
dislike to his addresses. The day of their intended 
nuptials was fixed, the previous ceremonies were 
performed, and nothing now remained but her be- 
ing conducted in triumph to the apartment of the 
intended bridegroom. 

An exultation in his own happiness, or his being 
unable to enjoy any satisfaction without making his 
friend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon^him to 
introduce his mistress to his fellow student, which 
he did with aU the gaiety of a man who found him- 
self equally happy in friendship and love. But this 
was an interriew fatal to the peace of both. Septi- 
mius no sooner saw her, but he was smit with 
an involuntary passion. He used every effort, but 
in vain, to suppress desires at once so imprudent 
and unjust. He retired to -his apartment in in- 
expressible agony ; and the eniotions of his mind 
in a short time became so strong, that they 
brought on a fever, which the physicians judged 
incurable. 

During this illness Alcander watched him with 
all the anidety of fondness, and brought his mis- 
tress to join in those amiable ofltees of friendship. 
The sagacity of the physicians, by this means, soon 
discovered the cause of their patient's -disonler; 
and Alcander, being apprised of their discovery, at 
length extorted a confession from the reluctant 
dying lover. 
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It would bot delay the narrative to describe the 
conflict between love and friendahip in the breast 
of Alcaiider on this occasion ; it is enough to^say, 
that the Athenians were at this time arrived to such 
refinement in morals, that every virtue was carried 
to excess. In short, forgetful of his own felicity, 
he gave up his intended bride, in all her charms, to 
the young Roman, lliey were married privately 
by his connivance; and this unlooked-for change 
of fortune wrought as unexpected a change in the 
constitution of the now happy Septimius. In a few 
days he was perfectly recovered, and set out with 
his £Bdr partner for Rome. Here, by an exertion 
of those talents of which he was so eminently pos- 
sessed, he in a few years arrived at the highest 
dignities of the state, and was constituted the city 
jwl^e, or prsetor. 

' Meanwhile Alcander not only felt the pain of be- 
ing separated from his friend and mistress, but a 
prosecution was also commenced against him by the 
relations of Hypatia, for his having basely given her 
up, as was suggested, for money. Neither his inno- 
cence of the crime laid to his charge, nor his elo- 
quence in his own defence, was able to withstand 
the influence of a powerful party. 

He was cast, and condemned to pay an enormous 
fine. Unable to raise so large a sum at the time 
appointed, his pos8ession3 were conflsciated, him- 
self stripped of the habit of freedom, exposed in the 
market-place, and sold as a sla^ to the highest 
bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, 
Alcander, with some otiier companions oif distress, 
was carried into the region of desolation and ste- 
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rility. His stated employment was to follow the 
herds of an imperious master, and his skill in hunt- 
ing was all that was allowed him to supply a preca- 
rious subsistence. Condemned to hopeless servi- 
tude^ every morning waked him to renewal of fa- 
mine dr toil, and every change of season served but 
to aggravate his unshdtered distress. Nothing but 
death or flight was left him,' and almost certiun 
death was the consequence of his attempting to fly. 
After some years of bondage, however, an opportu- 
nity of escaping offered ; he embraced it with ar- 
dour, and travelling by night, and lodging in caverns 
by day, to shorten a long story, he at last arrived in 
Rome. The day of Alcander*s arrival, Scptimius 
sat in the forum administering justice ; and hither 
our wanderer came, expecting to be instantly known, 
and publicly acknowledged. Here he stood the vfhote 
day among the crowd, watching the eyes of the Judge, 
and expecting to be taken notice of; biit so much 
was he altered by a long succession of hardships, 
that he passed entirely without notice ; and in the . 
evening, when he was going up- to the prsetor^s chair, 
he was brutally repulsed by the attending lictors. 
The attention of the poor is generally driven from 
one ungrateful object to another. Night coming on, 

' he now found himself under a necessity of seeking 
a place to lie in, and yet knew not where to ap- 
ply. All emaciated and in rags as he was, none 
of the citizens would harbour so much wretched- 
ness, and sleeping in the streets might be attended 
with interruption or danger : in short, he was 

' obliged to take up his lodging in one of the tombs 
without the city, the usual retreat of guilt, poverty* 
or despair. 
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In this mansion of horror, laying lib bea4i npon a& 
inverted urn, he forgot hia miseries for a while in 
sleep ; and virtae found on this flinty conch More 
ease than down can supply to the guilty. 

It was midnight, when two robbers came to 
make this cave their retreat, but happening to dio- 
agree about the division of their {dunder, <me of 
them stabbed the other to the .heart, and left him 
wdtcriug in blood at the entrance. In these cir- 
oumstances he was found next morning, and this 
naturally induced a further inquiry. The alarm 
was spread, the cave was examined, Alcander wee 
found sleeping, and immediately apprehended and 
accused of robbery and murder. The circumstances 
against him were strong, and the wretchedness of 
his appearance confirmed suspicion. Misfortune 
and he were now so long acquiunted, that he at last 
became regardless of life. He detested a world 
where he had found only ingratitude, falsehood, 
and cruelty, and was determined to make no de- 
fence. Thus iQwering with resolution, he was drag- 
ged, bound with cords, before the tribunal of Septi- 
mius. The proofis were positive against him, and 
he offered nothing in his own vindication; the 
judge, therefore, was proceeding to doom him to 
a most cruel and ignominious death, when, as if 
iUnmiued by a ray from Heaven, he discovevtd, 
through all his misery, the features, though dim 
vrith sorrow, of his long-lost, loved Alcander. It k 
iknpossiUe to describe his joy and his pain on this 
strange occasion ; hapf^y in once more seeing the 
person he most loved on earthy distressed at fimfing 
him in such circumstances. Thva agitated by 
contending passions, he flew from his tribunal^ vad 
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miing OH the neck of his dear benefactor, burst into 
an agony of distress. Tlie attention of the oiqU 
titode was sooif, however, diiided by another ob- 
ject. The robber, who had been really gnilty, was 
apprehended sdling his plunder, and, struck with a 
panic, confessed his crime. He was brought bound 
to the same tribunal, and acquitted every other per- 
son of any partnership in his guilt. Need the se- 
quel be related ? Alcftnder was acquitted, shared 
Uie friiendship and-the honours of his friend Sep- 
tisihis, lived afterwards in happiness jmd ease, 
and left it to be engraved on his tomb, '< That no 
drcamstances are so desperate which Providence 
may not relieve." 



A LETTRR FROM A TOAVELLER, 

Cncow« Aug. S« 1796. 

My dear Wii;l, 
You see by the date of my lettM* that I ain arrived 
in Poland. When will my wanderings be at an end ? 
When will my restless disposition give me leave to 
^cigoy the present hour ? When at Lyons, I thought 
all happiness lay beyond the Alps ; when in Italy, I 
fimnd myself still in want of something, and expect- 
ed to leave solicitude behind me by going into Ro- 
melia, and now you find me turning back, still ex- 
pecting ease every where but where I am. It is 
BOW seven yeairs since I saw the face of a single 
creature who cared a farthing whether I was deatk 
or aitive. Sedaded from all the comforts of ooq^ 
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dence, friendiihip, or society, I feel the solitude of 
aa hermit, but not his ease. 

Hie prince of * * * has taken me in his train, so 
that I am in no danger of starring for this bout. 
The prince's governor is a rude ignorant pedant, 
and his tutor a battered rake : thus, between two 
such characters, you may imagine he is finely in- 
structed. I made some attempts to display all the 
little knowledge I had acquiVed by reading or ob- 
servation 9 but I find myself regarded as an igno- 
rant intruder. The truth is, I shall never be able 
to acquire a power of expressing myself with ease 
in any language but my own ; and ^ut of my own 
country the highest character I can ever acquire is 
that of bqing a philosophic vagabond. 

When I consider myself in the country which was 
once so formidable in war, and spread terror and 
desolation over the whole Roman empire, I can 
hardly account for the present wretchedness and 
pusillanimity of its inhabitants ; a prey to every 
invader ; their cities plundered without an enemy; 
their magistrates seeking redress by complaints, 
and not by vigour. £very thing conspires to raise 
my compassion for their miseries, were not my 
thoughts too busily engaged by my own. The whole 
.kingdom is in a strange disorder : wben our equi- 
page, which consists of the prince and thirteen at- 
tendants, had arrived at some towns, there were no 
conveniences to be found, and we were obliged to 
have giris to conduct us to the next. I have seen a 
woman travel thus on horseback before us for 
thirty miles, and think het^elf highly paid, and 
make twenty reverences, upon receiving, with ec- 
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f about two-pence for her trouble. lo general 
ere better served by the women than the men 
lose occasions. The men seem directed by a 
ordid interest alone ; they seemed mere ma- 
«, and all their thoughts were employed in the 
of their horses. If we gently desired them to 
more speed, they took not the least notice ; kind 
age was what they had by no means been used 
[t was proper to speak to them in the tones of 
, and sometimes it was even necessary to use 
I to excite them to their duty. How different 
from the common people of England, whom 
ir might induce to return the affront sevenfold ! 
; poor people, however, from being brought 
vile usage, lose all the respect which they 
d have for themselves. They have contracted 
it of regarding constraint as the great rule of 
duty. When they were treated with mildness, 
10 longer continued to perceive a superiority, 
foncied themselves our equals, and a continu- 
of our humanity . might probably have ren- 
them insolent ; but the imperious tone, 
xs, and blows, at once changed their sensa- 
aod their ideas : their ears and shoulders 
t their souls to shrink back into servitude, 
which they had for some moments fanded 
elves disengaged. 

i enthusiasm of liberty an Englishman feds. Is 
so strong as when presented by such prospects 
«e. I must own, in all my indigence, it is one 
r comforts, (perhaps, indeed, it is my only 
,) that I am of that happy country ; though I 
to starve there ; though I do not. choose to 
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legd a life of wretched dependence, or be «n obiect 
for my former acqnaintance to^pioint at. White jaa 
e^Joy all the ease and degance of prndenee add tir* 
tae^ your old friend wanders over the world* wkh* 
out a single anchor to hold by, or a IHend except 
yon to confide in. 

Yonrs^ &€. 



A SHORT ACCOUNT 

» OF tHE LATE M. MAUPERTUIS. 

M. MAUPERTUIS, lately deceased, was the irst to 
whom the English philosophers owed their boflg 
particularly admired by the rest of Europe. Ih^ 
itmiantic system of Des Cartes was adapted to the 
rtaste of the superfidal and the indolent : the forrign 
universities had embraced it with ardonr, and sich 
are seldom convinced of their errors, till all others 
givQ up such fftlse opinions as untenable. Tlie pbi- 
losopfay of Newton, and the metaphysics of Lodte, 
appeared ; but, like all new truths, they, were at 
once received with opposition and contempt, Hi^ 
English, it is true, studied, understood, and conse- 
quently admired then^ ; it was very diflferent on the 
Continent. Fontenelle, who seemed to preside over 
the republic of letters, unwilling to acknowledge 
that all his life had been spent in erroneous philo- 
sophy, joined in the universal disapprotetion, 
and the EagUsfa philosophers seemed entirely un- 
known. 

Manpertuis, however, made them his study; he 
thought he might oppose the i^iysics of his eoimtry, 
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aad^et still be a good citizen : he defended our 
ctrntitrymeo, wrote in their feronr, and at last, as 
he had truth on his side, carried his cause. Almost 
1^ the learning of the English, till very lately, was 
conveyed lU the language of France. The writings 
df Maupertuis spread the reputation of his master, 
Newton, and by a happy fortune have united his 
fome with that of our human prodigy. > 

tlie fiilit of his performances, openly in vindica- 
tioB of the Newtonian system, is his treatise inti- 
tuled Sur lafigwre dei AstreSy if I remember right ; 
a W0t% St mice expressive of a deep geometrical 
ka<ni^edge, and the most happy manner of de- 
IH^ring abstruse science with ease. This met with 
HOIent opposition from a people, though fond of 
novelty in every thing else, yet, however, in matters 
of science, attached to ancient opinions with bigotry. 
As the old and obstinate fell away, the youth of 
France embraced the new opinions/ and now seem 
more eager to defend Newton than even his country- 
men. 

The oddity of character which great men are 
sometimes remarkable lor, Maupertuis was not en- 
tirely free from. If we can believe Voltaire, he 
onte attempted to castrate himself; but whether 
this be true or no^ it is certain he was ertremely 
Whhnsical. Though bom to a large fortune,' wheto 
6tii|>l0yed in mathematical inquiries, he disregarded 
his person to such a degree, and loved retirement so 
much, that he has been more than once put on the 
list of modest beggars by the curates of Paris, when 
he retired to some private quarter of the town^ in 
oAler to enjoy his meditationi without interruption* 
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The character gtven of him by one or Voltaire's an- 
tagonists, if it can be depended upon, is much to his 
honour. ** You," says this writer to M. Voltaii«, 
'' you were entertained by the King of Prussia as( a 
buiSbon, but Maupertuis as a philosopher." It is 
certain that the preference which this royal scholar 
gave to Maupertuis was the cause of Voltaire's dis- 
agreement with him. Voltaire. could not bear to 
see a man, whose talents he had no great opinion 
of, preferred before him as president of the royal 
academy. His Micromegas was designed to ridicule 
Maupertuis ; and probably it has brought more dis- 
grace on the author than the subject. ^yhAtever 
absurdities men of letters have indulged, and how 
fantastical soever the modes of science have beeo, 
their anger is still more subject to ridicule. 



2. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1759. 



ON DRESS. 

Foreigners observe, that there are no ladies in -the 
world more beautiftil, 6r more ill-dressed, than 
those of EngBind. Our country-women have been 
compared to those pictures, where the taoe is the 
work of a Raphael; but the draperies thrown but 
by some empty preteiider, destitute of taste, and 
entirely unacqutdnted with design. 

If I were a poet, I might observe, on this occa- 
sion, that so much beauty set of with all the advMi- 
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tages of dress, would be too pow^al an antagonist 
for the- opposite sex, and therefore it was wisely or- 
^dered, that onr ladies should want taste, lest their 
admirepi should entirely want reason. 

But to confess a truth, I do not find they have a 
greater aversion to fine clothes than the wotnen of 
any other country whatsoever. I cannot fancy 
that a shopkeeper's wife in Cheapside has a greater 
tenderness for the fortune of her husband than a 
dtizen's wife in Paris : or that miss in a boarding- 
school is more an economist in dress than made- 
moiselle in a nunnery. 

Although Paris may be accounted the soil in 
which almost every fashion takes its rise, its influ- 
ence is never so general there as ^th us. They 
study there Uie happy method of uniting grace 
and ^hion, and never excuse a woman for being 
awkwardly dressed, by saying her clothes are made 
in the mode. A French woman is a perfect 
architect hi dress ; she never, with Gothic igno- 
rance, mixes the orders ; she never tricks out a 
squabby Doric shape with Corinthian finery ; or, to 
speak without metaphor, she conforms to general 
fashion, only when it happens not to be repugnant 
to private beauty. 

Our ladies, on the contrary, seem to have no 
other standard for grace but the run of the town. 
If fiuihion gives the word, every distinction of 
beauty, complexion, or stature ceases. Sweeping 
trains, Prussian bonnets, and troUopees, as like 
each other as if cut from the same piece, level all 
Uy one standard. The mall, the gardens, and'the 
piayhottses are filled with laities in uniform, and 
their whole appearance shows as little variety or 
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taste as if thdr clothes were bespoke by the coloiid 
of a marchi&g regiment, or fancied by the same 
artist who dresses the three battalions of guards. 

But not only ladies of every shape and com- 
pleziony b^t of every age4oo, are possessed of this 
nifacconntable passion of dressing in the samemao' 
ner. A lady of no quality can be distingoished 
from a lady of some quality only by the redness of 
lier hands, and a woman of sixty, masked, might 
easily pass for her grand-daughter. I remember, a 
few days ago, to have walked behind a damsel, 
tossed out in in all the gaiety of fifteen ; her dress 
was loose, unstudied, and seemed the result of con- 
scious beauty. I called up all my poetry on this 
occasion, and fancied twenty Cupids prepared for 
execution in every folding of her white negligee. I 
had prepared my imagination for an angel's face; 
but^hat was my mortification to find that the ima- 
ginary goddess was no other than my cousin Han- 
nah, four years older than myself, and tf shall be 
sixty-two the twelfth of next November. 

After the transports of our first salute were over, 
I could not avoid running my eye over her whole 
appearance. Her gown was of cambrick, cut short 
before, in order to discover an high-heeled shoei 
which was buckled ahnost at the toe. Her cap, if 
cap it might be called that cap was none,'oonsisted 
of a few bits of cambrick, and flowers of painted 
paper stuck on one side of her head. Her bo8om« 
that had felt no hand, but the hand of time, these 
twenty years, rose suing, but in vain, to l>e pressed. 
I could, indeed, have wished lier more than as 
handkerchief of Paris-net to shade her beauties; 
for, as Tasso says of the rose-bed, '< Quanto si mos- 
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tra men tanto epiu bella/' I should think hen 
most pleasing when least discovered. 

^ my cousin had not put on all this finery for 
nothing, she was at that time sallying out to the 
park, when I had overtaken her. Perceiving, how- 
ever, that I had on my best wig, she offered, if I 
would 'squire her there, to send home the footman. 
Though I trembled for our reception in public, yet 
I could not, with any civility, refuse ; so to be as 
gallant as possible, I took her hand in my arm, and 
thus we marched on together. 

When we made our entry at the park, two anti- 
quated figures, so polite and so tender as we seemed 
to be, soon attracted the eyes of the company. As 
we made our way among crowds who were out to 
show their finery as well as we, wherever vft came 
I perceived we brought good-humour in our train. 
The polite could not forbear smiling, and the vul- 
gar burst out into a horse laugh at our grotesque 
figures. C!ousin Hannah, who was perfectly con- 
scious of the rectitude of her own appearance, at- 
tributed all this mirth to the oddity of mine, while 
I as cordially placed the whole to her account. 
Thus, from being two of the best-natured creatures 
alive, before we got half way up the mall we both 
began to grow peevish, and like two' mice on a 
string endeavoured to • revenge the impertinence of 
others upon ourselves. '^ I am amazed, cousin ' 
Jeffery," says miss, " that I can never get you to 
dress like a Christian. I knew we should have the 
eyes of the park upon us, with your great wig so 
frizzed, and yet so beggarly, and your monstrous 
muff. I hate those odious muflfs." I could have 
patiently borne a critidsm on all the rest of my 
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eqidpage ; bat as I had always a peculiar veneration 
for my muff, I could not forbear being piqued a 
Uttle, and throwing my eyes with a spiteftil sur on 
her bosomy " I could heartily wish, madam/' re- 
plied ly ** that, for your sake, my muff was cat into 
a tippet." 

As my cousin by this time was grown heardly 
ashamed of her gentleman usher, and as I was never 
very fond of any kind of exhibition myself, it was 
mutually agreed to retire for a while to one of the 
seats, and from that retreat remarked on others as 
freely as they had remarked on us. 

When seated, we continued silent for some time, 
employed in very different speculations. I regarded 
the whole company, now passing in review before 
me, as drawn out merely for my amusement. For 
my entertidnment the b«anty had all that monung 
been improving her charms, the beau had put on 
lace, and the young doctor a big wig, merely to please 
me.- But quite different were the sentiments of 
cousin Hannah; she regarded every well-dressed 
woman as a victorious rival, hated every face that 
seemed dressed in good humour, or wore the ap- 
pearance of greater happiness than her own. \ 
perceived her uneasiness, and attempted to lessen 
it, by observing that there was no company in the 
park to-day. To this She readily assented ; ** and 
yet," says she, " it is full enough of scrubs of one 
kind or another." My smiling at this observation 
gave her spirits to pursue the bent of her incHna- 
tion, and now she began to exhibit her skill in se- 
cret history, as she (bund me disposed to listen. 
'^Observe," says she to me, " that old woman In 
tawdry silk, and dressed out even beyond the 
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fashion. That is miss Biddy Evergreen* Miss Biddy, 
it seems, has money, and as she considers that money 
was never so scarce as it is now, she seems resolved 
to keep what shd has to herself. She is ugly enough 
you see ; yet I assure you, she has refused several 
offers, to my own knowledge, within this twelve- 
month. Let me see, three gentlemen from Ireland 
who study the law, two waiting captains, her doc- 
tor, and a Scotch preacher, who had like to. have 
carried her off. All her time is passed between 
sickness and finery. Thus she spends the whole 
week in a close chamber, with no other company 
but her monkey, her apothecary, and cat, and 
comes dressed out to the park every Sunday, to 
show her airs, to get new lovers, to catch a new 
cold, and to make new work for the doctor. 

** There goes Mrs. Roundabout, I mean the fat 
lady in the lutestring trollopee. Between you and 
I, she is but a cutler's wife. See how she's dressed^ 
as fine as hands and pins c^ make her, while her 
(wo marriageable daughters, like hunters, in stuff 
gowns, are now taking six pennyworth of tea at 
the White-conduit-house. Odious puss ! how she 
waddles along, with her train of two yards behind 
her ! She puts me in mind of my lord Bantam's 
Indian sheep, which are obliged to have their mon- 
strous tails trundled along in a go-cart. For" all 
her airs, it goes to her husband's heart to see four 
yards of good lutestring wearing against the ground, 
tike one of his knives on a grindstone. To speak 
my mind, cousin Jeffery, I never liked tails ; for, 
suppose a young fellow should be rude, and the 
lady should offer to step back in a fright. Instead of 
retiring, she treads upon her train, and Ms fairly 
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on her back; and then jou know, 
dMbe* m»s be spoiled. 

" Ab I miu Mozzard 1 1 knew n 
miu ber in the park : she in tbe tat 
■tan bonnet. Miu, though so very 
a mlUlher, and mighl have hod some 
bad minded ber bnsiness ; bat the gi 
finerj, and iaMead of dressing her c 
ant all ber goods in adorning bend 
Hown ■he'^pnt on impaired her credit; 
erer, went on improring ber appean 
•eidng her little fortaner and is now 
eome a belle and a bankrupt." 

H]r aninn wan proeeedingin her re 
were Interrupted fay tbe approach of 
she had been to freely deicribing. I 
crived ber at a distance, and approai 
her, 1 f»nad, fay the warmth nf tb 
piotestatious, that they had been 1 
esteemed friends and acquuntance. 
pleased at this happf reoeoanter, tl 
resohed not Co part for tbe day. So ' 
tbe park tojtetber, and I saw them in 
coach at the gate of Bt. James's. I cc 
ever, lielp observing, " That tbey 
moat tidiciiloaE themselves, who ai 
BUM ridicnle In othen." 
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SOME PARTICULARS 

RELATIVE TO CHARLES XIL 

VOT COMMONLY KNOWN. 

Stoekholm. 
SlRf 

I CANNOT resist your solicitations, though it is pos- 
sible I shall be unable to satisfy your curiosity. 
The polite of every country seem to have but one 
character. A gentleman of Sweden differs but 
UttlCy except in frifles, from one of any other coun- 
try. It is among the vulgar we are to find those 
distinctions which characterize a people, and from 
them it is that I take my picture of the Swedes. 

Though the Swedes ip general appear to languish 
under oppression^which often renders others wicked, 
or of malignant dispositions, it has not, however, 
the same influence upon them, as they are faithfuly 
{AyH, and incapable of atrocious crimes. Would 
you believe that in Sweden highway robberies are 
not so much as heard of? for my part I* have not in 
the whole country seen -a gibbet or a gallows. They 
pay an infinite respect to their ecclesiastics, whom 
they suppose to be the privy counsellors of Provi- 
dence, who, on their part, turn this credulity to 
their own advantage, and manage their parishioners 
as they please. In general, however, they seldom 
abuse their sovereign authority. Hearkened to as 
oracles, regarded as the dispensers of eternal re- 
wards and punishments, they readily influence their 
hearers into justice, and make them practical phi- 
losophers without the pains of study. 
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As to their persons, they are perfectly well made, 
and the men particularly have a very engaging air. 
The 'greatest part of the- hoys which I saw in the 
country had very white hidr. They were as beanti- 
fiol as Cupids^ and there was something open and 
entirely happy in their little chubby faces. Hie 
girls, on the contrary, have neither such fair, nor 
such even complexions, and their features are 
much less delicate, which is a drcumstance different 
from that of almost every other country. Beddes 
this, it is observed that the women are generally 
afflicted with the itch, for which Scania is particop 
larly remarkable. I had an instance of this in one 
of the inns on the road. The hostess was one of the 
most beautiful women I have e\*er seen ; she had bo 
fine a complexion, that I could not avoid admiring 
it. But what was my surprise, when she opened 
her IxMom in order to suckle her child, to perceive 
that seat of delight all covered with this disagree- 
able distemper. The careless manner in which she 
exposed io our eyes so disgusting an object, suffi- 
ciently testifies that they regard it as no very extra- 
ordinary m^ady, and seem to take no pains to con- 
ceal it. Such are the r^arks, which probably you 
may think trifling enough, I have made in my jour- 
ney to Stockholm, which, to take it altogether, is a 
large, beautiful, and even a populous city. 

The arsenal appears to me one of its greatest 
curiosities; it is a handsome spacious building, 
but, however, scantily supplied with the implements 
of war. To recompense this defect, they have al- 
most filled it with trophies, and other marks of their 
former military glory. I saw there several cham- 
bers filled with Danish^ Saxon, Polish^ and Russian 
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Standards. There was at least enough to suffice 
half a dozen armies ; but new standards are more 
easily made than new armies can be enlisted. ' I 
saw, besides, some very rich furniture, and some of 
the crown jewels of great value; but what princU 
pally engaged my attention, and touched me with 
passing melancholy, were the bloody, yet precious 
spoils of the two greatest heroes the North ever 
produced. What I mean are the clothes in which 
the great Gustavus Adolphus, and the intrepid 
Charles XIL died, by a fate not unusual to kings. 
The first, if I remember, is a sort of a buff waist- 
coat, made antique fashion, very plain, and without 
the least ornaments ; the second, which was even 
more remarkable, consisted only of a coarse blue 
cloth coat, a large hat of less value, a shirt of coarse 
linen, large boots, and buff gloves made to cover a 
great part of the arm. His saddle, his pistols, and 
his sword, have nothing in them remarkable ; the 
mesmest soldier was in this respect no way inferior 
to his gallant monarch. I shall use this opportunity 
to give you some particulars of the' life of a man 
already so well known, which I had from persons 
who knew him when a child, and who now,. by a 
fate not unusual to courtiers, spend a life of poveity 
and retirement, and talk over in raptures all the 
actions of their old victorious king, companion, and 
master. 

Conrage and inflexible constancy formed the 
basis uf this monarch's character. In his tenderest 
years he gave instances of both. When he was yet 
Scarcely seven years old, being at dinner with the 
queen his mother, intending to give a bit of bread 
to a great dog he was fond of, this hungry aidmal 
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snapped too greecUly at the morsel, and bit U 
in a terrible manner. Tlie wound bled oo|: 
but oar yonng hero, without offering to cry. 
Icing the least notice of his misfortune, endea 
to conceal what had happened, lest his dog 
he brought into trouble ; and wrapped his 
hand in the napkin. The queen perceiving 
did not eat, asked him the reason. He coi 
himself with replying, that he thanked her, 
not hungry. They thought he was taken ill, 
repeated their soticitatious. But all was ii 
' though the poor child was already grown pa 
the loss of blood. An officer who attended i 
at last perceived it ; for Charles would soom 
died than betrayed his dog, who he knew ii 
no injury. 

At another time, when in the small-pox, 
case appeared dangerous, he grew one 'di 
uneasy in his bed, and a gentleman who ^ 
him, desirous of covering him up close, i 
from the patient a violent box on his ear. 
hours after observing the prince more calm, 
treated to know how he had incurred his < 
sure, or what he had done to have merited 
" A blow '/• reptied Charles, " I don't remen 
thing of it ; I remember, indeed, that I thoD; 
self in the battle of Arbela, fighting for 
where I gave Alexander a blow, which 
him to the ground." 

What great effects might not these two < 
of courage aild constancy have product 
they at first received a just direction. < 
with proper instructions, thus naturally d 
would have been the ddight and the gloi] 
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age. Happy those princes, who are educated by 
men who are at once yirtuoos and wise, and have 
been for .some time in the school, of affliction ; who 
weigh happiness agsdnst glory, and teach their 
royal pupils ^he real value of fame: who are ever 
showing the superior dignity of man to that of roy- 
alty ; that a peasant who does his duty is a nobler 
character than a king of even middling reputation. 
Happy, I say, were princes, could such men be 
found to instruct them ; bat those to whom such an 
education is generally intrusted, are men who them- 
-selves have acted in a sphere too high to know man- 
kind. Puffed up themselves with the ideas of false 
grandeur, and measuring merit by adventitioas 
circumstances of greatness, they generally commu- 
nicate those fatal prejudices to their pupils, con- 
firm their pride by adulation, or increase their igno- 
rance by teaching them to despise that wisdom 
which is found among the poor. 

But not to moralize when I only intend a stoi^ ; 
what is related of the journeys of this prince is no 
less astonishing. - He has sometimes been on horse- 
back for four and twenty hours successively, and 
thus traversed the greatest part of his kingdom. At 
last none of his officers were found capable of fol- 
lowing him ; he thus conseqtiently rode the greatest 
part of his journeys quite alone, without taking a. 
moment's repose, and without any other subsistence 
but a bit of bread. In one of these rapid courses he 
underwent an adventure singular enough. Riding 
thus post one day, all alone, he had the misfortune 
to have his horse fall dead under him. This might 
have embarrassed an ordinary man, but it gave 
Charles no sort of uneasiness. Sure of finding 



uother honw, bul uot c^iiially so of met 
good uddJe aad piatolH, he ungirda bU I 
the whole equipage oa h]g own back, a 
cooEred marcbeg on to the next ioD, vrh. 
fortDQG was not far ofT. EntEring the 
here found a horse en(irel)' tohls mind 
out further ceremony, he clapped on bis 
hoosing with great composure, aod was 
to monnt, when the ii^iitlFmaD who 
hone, was appriii^ofaelTaaKer's going 
property ont of the cUd>le. Upon askin 
whom he had never seen, blnntty, ho 
smned to meddle with h<i hone, Charle 
plied, squeezing in his lips, which was hit 
torn, that he took the horse tiecaDse 
one; "toryoueee," coniinoedhe, "if I 
1 shall be obliged to carry the saddle m^ 
luuwer did not seem at ail satisfactory to i 
man, who instantly drew his sword. Inth 
was not much behiud hand with him, ani 
were going, when the guards by this timt 
and testified that snrpiiie which was oat 
arms in the hand of a subject against 
Imagine whether the'genlleman was iesi 
than they at his unpremeditated dieobedit 
astonishment, bowercr, was soon dissipa 
king, who, taking him by the hand, auur 
was a hrare fellow, and bimself would tal 
should be provided for. This promise 
wards Aillilkd, and I have bera assaret 
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HAPPINESS, 

IN A GREAT MEASURE, DEPENDENT ON C<m- 
• STITUTION. 

When I reflect on the unambitious retirement ih 
ivhich I passed the earlier part of my life in the 
country, I cannot avoid feeling some pain in 
thinking that those happy days are never to return. 
In that retreat all nature seemed capable of afford- 
ing pleasure ; I then made no refinements on hap- 
piness, but could be pleased with the most awkward 
efforts of rustic mirth ; thought cross-purposes the 
highest stretch of human wit, and questions and 
commands the most rational amusement for spend- 
ing the evening. Happy could so charming an illu- 
sion still continue ! I find age and knowledge 
only contribute to sour our dispositions, -My pre^ 
sent enjoyments may be more refined, but they are 
infinitely less pleasing. The pleasure Garrick 
gives can no way compare to that I have received 
from a country wag, who imitated a quaker*s ser- 
mon. The music of Matei is dissonance to what I 
felt when our old dairy-maid sung me into tears 
with Johnny Armstrong's Last Good Night, or the 
cmelty of Barbara Allen. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show 
that pleasure is in us, and not in the objects offered 
for our amusement. If the soul be happily dis- 
posedf every thing becomes a subject of entertaia- 
ment, and distress will almost want a name. Every 
occurrence passes in review like the figures of a 
procession; some may be awkward, others ill- 
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dressed; bat none but a foql is for tbl 
with the master of the ceremonies. 

I remember to hare once iieea a slave 
ficaiion in Flaodera, who appeared no \n 
nitb bis gitaatiou. He was nitumed, defc 
drained; obliged to toil from the appi 
' day till night-fall, and condemned to tbi 
yet, with all these drcamstanres of 
wretchedness, be sung, wonld hare di 
that he wanted a leg, and appeared the 
happiest man of all the garrison. Whi 
. cal philosopher was here I a happ; a 
SDpplied pbiloaophy, and tbongli seeming] 
of wisdom, he was really wise. No i 
study had contributed to <U«enchaIit the 
around him. Erery thing furnished hit 
opportunity of mirth ; at^d thouKb soin 
him from his insensibilily a fao|, he 
an idiot as phiiosophert might wish 

They, who like him, can place tbei 
that ' side of the world In which et 
^ipears in a ridicolous or pleasiuc li)ibt 
something in every occnnvnce to eicite 
humour. The most calamitous events, 
themselves or others, can bring no new 
the whole world Is to them a theatre, on 
tnedies only are acted. All tbe buslJe u 
or the rants of ambition, serve only to b( 
absurdity of the scene, and make the hui 
po^plant. They feel, in sliort, as little 
their own distress, or the complaiats of 
the nndertaker, though dressed in black 
row at a funeral. 
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Of all the men I ever read of, the famous Cardi- 
nal De Retz possessed this happiness of temper in 
the highest degree. As he was a man of gallantry, 
attd despised all that wore the pedantic appearance 
of philosophy, wherever pleasure was to be sold, he 
was generally foremost to raise the auction. Being 
an universal admirer of the fair sex, when he 
fonnd one lady cruel, he generally fell in love with 
another, from whom he expected a more favourable 
reception : if she too rejected his addresses, he 
never thought of retiring into deserts, or pining 
in hopeless distress. He persuaded himself, that in- 
stead of loving the lady, he only fancied he had 
loved her, and so all was well again. When For- 
tune wore her angriest look, when he at last fell 
into the power of his most deadly enemy, Cardinal 
Mazarine, and was confined a close prisoner in the 
castle of Valenciennes, he never attempted to sup- 
port his distress by wisdom or philosophy, for he 
pretended to neither. He laughed at himself and 
his persecutor, and seemed infinitely pleased at his 
new situation. In this mansion of distress, though 
secluded from his friends, though denied all the 
amusements, >and even the conveniences of life, 
teased every hour by the impertinence of wretches 
who were employed to guard him, he still retained 
his good humour, laughed at all their little spite, and 
carried the jest so far, as to be revenged, by wrhing 
the life of his jailer. ' 

All that philosophy can teach, is to be stubborn 
or sullen under misfortunes. 'Fhe Cardinal's exam- 
ple Trill instruct us to be merry in circumstances of 
the highest affliction. It matters not whether our 
good humour be construed by others into insensibi- 
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licy, or eren idiotiflm ; it is happiness to ottrsetves, 
and none but a fool would measure his satisfacUon 
by what the workl thinks of it. 

Dick Wildgoose was one of the happiest silly 
fellows I ever knew. He was of the number ^ 
those good-natured creatures that are stud to do. no 
harm to any but themselves. Whenever Dick M 
into any misery, he usually called it teeing Hfg. 
If his head was broke by a chairman, or his po^et 
picked by a sharper, he comforted himself by 
imitating the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the 
more fashionable cant of the other. Nothing came 
amiss to Dick. His inattention to money mattetv 
had incensed his father to such a d^ree, that all tbe 
intercession of friends in his favour was fruitless. 
The old gentleman was on his death-bed. The 
whole family, and Dick among the number^ 
gathered round him. ** I leave my second son, An- 
drew," said the expiring miser, "my whole estate, 
and desire him to be frugal." Andrew, in a sorrow- 
ful tone, as is usual on these occasions, prayed 
heaven to prolong his life and health to enjoy ic 
himself. ** I recommend Simon, my third son, to 
the care of his elder brother, and leave him beside 
four thousand pouncfs." ** Ah ! father,** cried Simoo, 
(In great affliction to be sure) *' May heaven give yon 
life and health to enjoy it yourself l** At last, turn- 
ing to poor Dick; " As for you, you havfe always 
been a sad ^og, you'll never come to good, you'll 
iiever be rich ; I'll leave you a shilling to buy a 
halter." — " Ah ! father," cries Dick, without any 
emotion, *' May heaven give you life and health to 
enjoy it yourself !*' This was all the trouble the loss 
of fortune gave this thoughtless imprudent crea^-. 
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ture. However^ the tenderness of an uncle recom- 
pensed the neglect of a father ; and Dick is not 
only excessively good-humoured, but competently 
rich. 

Hie world, in short, may cry out at a bankrupt 
who appears at a ball ; at an author who laughs at 
the public which pronounces .him a dunce ; a^ a 
general who smiles at the reproach of the vulgar, or 
the lady who keeps her good-humour in spite of 
scandal ; but such is the wisest behaviour they can 
possibly assume ; it is certsunly a better way to op- 
pose calamity by dissipation, than to take up the 
arms of reason or resolution to oppose it ; by the 
first method we forget our miseries, by the last We 
only conceal them from others ; by struggling with 
misfortunes, we are sure to receive some wounds in 
the conflict. The only method to come off victo- 
rious, is by running away. 



ON 

OUR THEATRES. 

Mademoiselle Clairon, a celebrated actress at 
Paris, seems to me the most perfect female figure 
1 have ever seen upon any stage. Not, perhaps, 
that nature has been more liberal of personal 
beauty to her, than some to be seen upon our 
theatres at home. There are actresses here who 
have as much of what connoisseurs call statuary 
grace, by which is meant elegance unconnected 
with motion, as she; but they all fall infinitely 
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short of her, when the soul comes to give ezpre 
sion to the limbs, and animates etery feature. 

Her first appearance is excessively engaging; id 
never comes in staring round upon the companj, 
if she intended to count the benefits of the hoH 
or at least to see, as well as be seen. Her efesi 
always, at first, intently fixed upon the persons 
the drama, and she lifts them by degrees, with c 
chanting diffidence, upon the spectators. Her fii 
speech, or at least the first part of it, is defifcr 
with scarcely any motion of the arm ; her hn 
and her tongue never set out together ; but the o 
prepares us for the other. She sometimes bcgi 
with a mute eloquent attitude ; but never goes ft 
ward all at once with hands, eyes, head, and rdk 
This observation, though it may appear of no ti 
portance, should certainly be adverted to } nor * 
I see any one performer (Grarrick only exceple 
among us, that is not in this particular apt 
offend. By this simple beginning she gives hem 
a power of rising in the passion of the scene, i 
she proceeds, every gesture, every look acqidi 
new violence, till at last, transported, she fiUs t 
whole vehemence of the part, and aU the idea 
the poet. 

Her hands are not alternately stretched out, m 
then drawn in again, as with the singing viromcn 
Sadler's Wells ; they are employed with gnioeJ 
variety, and every moment please with new andi 
expected eloquence. Add to this, that their moti 
is generally fh>m the shoulder ; she never flouriflk 
her hands while the upper part of her arm is o 
tionless, nor has she the Tuik^oua appearance, 
if her elbows ^were ^1*^1 Vi^« \aafiift» 
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But of all the cautions to be ^yen .to our rising 
actresses, I would particularly recommend it to 
them never to take -notice of the audience, upon 
any occasion whatsoever; let the spectators ap- 
plaud never so loudly, their praises should pass, 

V except at the end of the epilogue, with seeming in- 
attention. I can never pardon a lady on the stage, 
who, when she draws the admiration of the whole 
audience, turns about to make them a low courtesy 
for their applause. Such a figure no longer conti- 
nues Belvidera, but at once drops into Mrs. Gibber. 
Suppose a sober tradesman, who once a year takes 
his shilling's worth at Drury-lane, in order to be 
delighted with the figure of a queen, the queen of 
Sheba for instance, or any other queen : this honest 
man has no other idea of the great but from their 
superior pride and impertinence ; suppose such a 
man placed among the spectators, the first figure 
that appears on the stage is the queen herself, 

- courtesying and cringing to all the company ; how 
can he fancy her the haughty favourite of king 
SolcNuon the wise, who appears actually more sub- 
missive than the wife of his bosom. We are all 
tradesmen of a nicer relish in this respect, and 
such conduct must disgust every spectator who 
loves to have the illusion of nature strong upon 
him. 

' Yet, while I recommend to our actresses a skilful, 
attention to gesture, I would not ha?e them study 
it in the looking-glass. I'his, without some precau- 
tion, •will render their action formal ; by too great 
an intimacy with this they become stifi' and af- 
fected. People seldom improve, when they-have 
no other model bat themselves to copy after. I 



lemember to have known a notable p 
the other tex, wbo made freat mae <^ tl 
nwDltor, and yet was one of the MiB 
ever saw. I am told hia apartment mu 
vrith kwking-slui, that he might Be< 
twenlf timet reflected upon eaterio^ thi 
1 will make bold tu wy, he tair twea 
fdlowi nhenever he did so. 
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ON THE USE OF LANGUjI 

The manner In which moat writen 
trea(l«e4 on the nae of langaage li gtt 
" Language hag been granted to man, 
diKOver hie wanta and necesaiciei, 8c 
them reiicTed by aodety. Whatevei 
wliateTer we wi*b, il a bat to cloltie 1 
or wuihei in words, in order to froittoi 
dpal Dse of laognage, therefore," aay i 
express our wants, id a* to retdve i 

Such an accotuit as this may *ert 
grammarians and rhetoridaos well < 
men who know the world moinbun n 
maxims; they hold, and 1 think with s< 
reason, that lie who best knows how to 
neeessides and desires, is the moat like 
find redress, and that the true use a 
not BO mnch to expreu our wants as 
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When we reflect on the manner in which man- 
kind generally confer their favonrs, we shall find 
tiiat they who seem to want them least, are the 
wBry persons who most liberally share them. There 
ii something so attractive in riches, that the large 
hewp generally collects from the smaller; and the 
poor find as mnch pleasure in increasing the enor- 
mous mass, as the miser, who owns it, sees happi- 
ness in its increase. Nor is there in this any thing 
repugnant to the laws of true morality. Seneca 
liimself allows, that in conferring benefits, the pre- 
sent should always be suited to the dignity of the 
receiver. Thus the rich receive large presents, and 
are thanked for accepting them. Men of middling 
ataUons are obliged to be content with presents 
aomething less; while the beggar, who may be 
tmly said to want indeed, is well paid if a farthing 
rewards his warmest solicitations. 

Evei7 man who has seen the world, and has had 
bits t^ and downt in life, as the expression is, must 
have frequently experienced the truth of this doc- 
trine, and must know that to have mnch, or to 
seem to have it, is the only way to have more. 
Ovtd finely compares a man of broken fortune to a 
fiEdling column ; the lower it sinks, the greater 
weight it is obliged to sustain. Thus, when a man 
has no occasion to borrow, he finds numbers willing 
to lend him. Should he ask his friend to lend him 
a hundred pounds, it is possible, ^m the large- 
ness of his demand, he may find credit for twenty ; 
but should he humbly only sue for a trifle, it is two 
to one whether he might be trusted for two pence. 
A certain young fellow at George's whenever he 
bad occasion to ask his friend for a guinea, used to 
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prelade his request as if he wanted two hmidred, 
and talked so familiarly of large sums, that none 
could ever think he wanted a small one. The same 
gentleman, whenever he wanted credit for a nevf 
salt from his tailor, always made a proposal \n 
laced clothes ; for he found by experience, that if 
he appeared shabby on these occasions, Mr. Lyndi 
had taken an oath against trusting; or what w» 
every bit as bad, his foreman was out of the way, 
and would not be. at home these two days. 

Inhere can be no inducement to reveal our wants, 
except to find pity, and by this means relief; bitt 
before a poor man opens his mind in such dream- 
stances, he should first consider whether he is ood- 
tented to lose the esteem of the person he solidts, 
and whether he is willing to give up friendship' only 
to excite compassion. Pity and friendship are pas- 
sions incompatible with each other, and it is ia- 
possible that both can reside in any breast for the 
smallest space, without impairing each other. 
Friendship is made up of 'esteem and pteasvre; 
pity is composed of sorrow and contempt ; the oAfd 
inay for some time fluctuate between them, but it 
xliever can entertain both together. 

Yet let it not be thought that I would exchide 
pity from the human mind, lliere is scarcely any 
who are not in some degree possessed of this plea- 
sing softness ; but it is at best but a short-lived pn- 
sion, and seldom affords distress more than truai- 
tory assistance : vnth some it scarcely lasts from the 
first impulse till the hand can be put into the 
pocket ; with others it may continue for twice that 
space ; and on some extraordinary sensibility I have 
t«en it operate for half an hour. Bat however, 
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IB it will, it generally produces bat beggarly 
s ; and where from this motive we give a 
eauj, from others we give always pounds. In 
distress we sometimes, it is true, feel the in- 
36 of tenderness strongly ; when the same dis- 
Mdicits a second time, we then feel with dioii- 
d sensibility, but like the repetition of an 

every new impulse becomes weaker, till at 
rar sensations lose every mixture of sorrow, 
legenerate into downright contempt. 
:k Spindle and I were old acqusuntance ; bat 
gone. Jack was bread in a oonnting-hoase, 
bis father dying just as he was out of his time, 
lim a handsome fortune, and many friends to 
e with. The restraint in which he had been 
[(fat up had thrown a gloom upon his temper, 
h some regarded as an habitual prudeace, and 
such considerations he had every day repeated 
s of friendship. Those who had money were 
f to ofifer him thdr assistance that way ; and 
who had daughters, frequently,, in the warmth 
Section, advised him to marry. Jack, however, 
in good circumstances; he wanted neither 
■y, friends, nor a wife, and therefore modestly 
n^ their proposals. 

me errors in the management of his affairs, 
several losses in trade, soon brought Jack to a 
rent way of thinking ; and he at last thought 
s best way to let his friends know that their 
8 were at length acceptable. His first address 
therefore to a scrivener, who had formerly 
5 him frequent offers of money and friendship^ 

time when, perhaps, he knew those offws 
d hftTe been refnaed. 



Jack, therefore, tboaitht he 
friend without any ceremonf , ai 
dent of not bdn; rrfuaed, reqn 
bundred piiaeas fnr a few daya, 
an occMioti for mraey. " And 
rejriied (he icrirener, " do yon 
. nejr?" "Wantll, Mr?"«Bjit 
not want It, I ahonld not hare 
■otry for that," Uf* the friend 
want money when they come I 
money when they ahoold come I 
tratb, Mr. Bpindle, money is 
I believe it la all snnk In the l>oi 
my port ; and be that baa gat a i 
docs not keep what he hM got.'* 

Not qnite dliconcerted by tt 
veotarer was letolTed to apply 
he knew to be tbe very best fi 
wwld. The iientleman whom 
received his piopoial with aU 
could be expected from geiierani 
me Ke, yon want a hundred ; 
dear Jack, would not fifty soawe 
batj^ftf (0 ipan, rir, / «Mitt be c 
to ipare ! 1 do not aay that, for '. 
twenty abont me." " Timlmt 
Mftffivm lome oHur JHaid." 
piled the friend, " would It not 
borrow the whole money from 
and then one note will serre ft 
Lord, Hr. Spindle, make no eer 
any time ; you know I'm yonr 
choote a bit of dinner or bo. 
a down. Yon wv 
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with US uow and then. Your very humble ser- 
vant.*' 

Distressed, but not discouraged at this treatment, 
be was at last resolved to find that assistance from 
love. Which he could not have from friendship. 
Miss Jenny Dismal had a fortune in her own hands, 
and she had already made all the advances that 
her sex's modesty would permit. He made his 
pnqtosai therefore with confidence, but soon per- 
ceived, ** no bankrupt ever found the fair one 
kind." Miss Jenny and Master Billy Galloon were 
lately fallen deeply in love with each other, and 
the whole neighbourhood titought it would soon be 
a match. 

Every day now began to strip Jack of his for- 
mer finery; his clothes flew piece by piece to the 
pawnbroker's ^ and he seemed at length equipped ' 
in the genuine mourning of antiquity. But still 
he thought himself secure from starving : the num- 
berless invitations he had received to dine, even 
alter his losses, were yet unanswered ; he was 
therefore now resolved to accept of a dinner be- 
cause he wanted one; and in this manner he ac- 
tually lived among his friends a whole week with- 
out being openly affronted. The last place I saw 
poor Jack was at the Bfiv, Dr. Costing's. He 
bad, as' he fancied, just nicked the time, for he 
came in as the cloth was laying. He took a chadr 
without being desired, and talked for some time 
unthout being attended to. He assured the com- 
pany^, that nothing procured so good an appetite as 
a walk to White-conduit-house, where he had 
b^en that morning. He looked at the table-cloth, 
and praised the figure of the damask, talked of a 

D 
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feMt where he had been the da^ b 
the veiii>oii was orerdone. All this, 
cured the poor creature no inritatii 
not yet BufBcieiilly hardened to stay 
asked; wherefore, findiDK <he gem 
house insensible to nil his fetches, h 
per at last to retire, and mend hii 
walk in the Park. 

Yon then, ye b«)^rs of my 
whether in rag* or lace; whether in 
the Mali ; whether at Smyrna or St. 
I adrtse jou ns a friend, never seem 
filTonr which yon solicit. Apply to 
bDI pity for redress. You may fii 
vanity, from self-interest, or from ai 
dom from compassion. The very e 
poor man ts disgnstlng ; and that n 
opened even for flattery, ia seldoo: 
dose without a petition. 

If then yon wouW ward off the gt 
preiend'to be a stranger to lier, ac 
least nse yciu with ceremony. Hea 
vice, but that of OBfellua. If you be 
upon a halfpenny porrenger of pease ! 
toes, praise the wholesomeneSB o. 
repast. Yon may observe, that Dr. CI 
scribed pease broth for the )^vei ; 
are not one of those who are always 
of your belly. U yon are obliged to 
stuff in the midst of winter, be the 1 
tliat Btnffa are very much worn at P; 
be found eome irreparable delects i 
yonr equipage, which cannot be co 
the art* of dtting cro*i-legged, coozi] 
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say, that neither you nor Sampson Gideon were 
ever very fond of dress. Or if you be a philosopher, 
hint that Plato or Seneca are the tailors you choose 
to employ; assure the company that man ought to 
be content with a bare covering, since what now is 
90 much the pride of some, was formerly our shame. 
Horace will give you a Latin sentence fit for the 
occasion : 

Toga defendere'firigus, 

Quamvis crassa, ^ueat. 

In short, however caught, do not give up, but 
asciibe to the frugality of your disposition what 
others might be apt to attribute to the narrowness 
of your circumstances, and appear rather to be a 
miser than a beggar. To be poor, and to seem 
' poor, is a certain method never to rise. Pride in 
the great is hateful, in the ^vise it is ridiculous ; 
beggarly pride is the only soit of vanity I can 
excuse. 



THE HISTORY OF HYPASIA. 

Man, when secluded from society, is not a more 
wlitary being than the woman who leaves the du- 
ties of her own sex to invade the privileges of ours. 
She seems, in such circumstances, like one in ba- 
nishment; she appears like a neutral being be- 
tween the sexes; and though she may have the 
admiration of both, she finds trae happiness from 
neither. 

Of ail the ladies of antiquity, I have read of 
ijone who was ever more justly celebrated, than 
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the beautiful Hypasia, the daughter of Leon the 
philoaopher. This most accomplished of wmm 
was born at Alexandria in the reign of Theodote 
the younger. Nature was never more lavish «f itt 
gifts than it had been to her, endued as she HH 
with Uie most exalted understanding, and tht iMp- 
pisst turn to science. Education completed wfcii 
nature had begun, and made her the prodigy. Ml 
only of her age, but the glory of her sex. 

From her father she learned geometry and aitio- 
nomy ; she coUected from the conversatioB mi 
sohocds of the other philosophers, for which Afei* 
andria was at that time £unous, the prindplfltc' 
the rest of the sdenoes. 

What cannot be conquered by natural penetfadu 
and a passion for study? The boundless know* 
ledge, which at that period of time was reqiM 
to fbnn the character of a philosopher, no way Hm* 
ooaraged her ; she delivered herself up to the tflMAl 
of Aristotle and Plato, and soon not one in aU 
Alexandria understood so perfectly as she, all the 
difficulties of these two philosophers. 

But not their systems alone, but those of erai 
other sect were quite fiEimiliar to her ; and to thk 
knowledge she added that of polite learning, aii 
the art of oratory. All the learning which it UN 
possible for the human mind to contain, betan 
j<^ned to a most enchanting eloquence, rendered thii 
lady the wonder, not only of the populace^ whi 
easily admire, but of philosophers themselves^ whi 
are seldom fond of admiration. 

The city of Alexandria was every day uo ifi» 
with strangers, who came from all parts of Greeo 
and AitaltD see and hear her. As f6r the chH«i 
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of her person, they might not probably have been 
mentioned, did she not join to a beauty the most 
striking, a Yirtne that might repress the most as- 
suning; and though in the whole capital, famed 
for charms, there wa8 not one who could equal her 
ID beauty; though in a city, the resort of all the 
learning then existing in the world, there was not 
one who could equal her in knowledge ; yet, with 
sneh accomplishments, Hypasia was the most mo- 
dest of her sex. Her 'reputation for yirtue was not 
less than her virtues ; and though in a city divided 
between two fioctions, though visited by the wits 
and the philosophers of the age, calumny never 
dared to suspect her morals or attempt her charac- 
ter. Both the Christians and the heathens who 
have transmitted her history and. her misfortunes, 
have but one voice when they speak of her beantyj 
her knowledge, and her virtue. Nay, so much har- 
mony reigns in their accounts of this prodigy of 
perfection, that, in spite of the opposition of their 
fi^th, we should never have been able to judge of 
what religion was hypasia, were we not informed, 
from' other circumstances, that she was an hea- 
then. Providence had taken. so much pains in 
forming her, that we are ahnost induced to com- 
plain of its not having endeavoured to make her 
a Christian ; but from this compl^nt we are de- 
terred by a thousand contrary observations ; which 
lead us to reverence its inscruliible mysteries. 

This great reputation, of which she so justly was 
possessed, was at last, iiowever, the occasion of her 
ruin. 

The person who then possessed the patriarchate 
of Alexandria, was eqaaUy remarkable for his vio- 
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lence, cruelty, and pride. Conducted by an ill- 
grounded zeal for the Christie religion, or perliapi 
desirous of augmenting his authority in the city, ke 
had long meditated the banishment of the Jews. 
A difference arising between them and the Chris- 
tians with respect to some public games, seemed to 
him a proper juncture for putting his ambitions 
designs into execution. He found no difficulty in 
exdting the people, naturally disposed to revolt. 
The prefect, who at that time commanded the city, 
interposed on this occasion, and thought it just to 
put one of the chief creatures of the patriarch to 
the torture, in order to discover the first promoter 
of the conspiracy. The patriarch, enraged at the 
injustice he thought offered to his character aad 
dignity, and piqued at the protection which was 
offered to the Jews, sent for the chiefs of the syaa- 
gogue, and enjoined them to renounce their de- 
signs, upon pain of incurring his highest displM- 
sure. 

The Jews, far from fearing his menaces, excited 
new tumults, in which several citizens had the mis' 
fortune to fall. The patriarch *could no longer 
contain ; at the head of a numerous body of Chrii' 
tians, he flew to the synagogues, which he demo- 
lished, and drove the Jews from a city, of whidi 
they had been possessed since the times of Alex* 
auder the Great. It may be easily imagined thai 
the prefect could not behold, without pain, his ji- 
risdiction thus insulted, and the city deprived <tf< 
number of its most industrious inhabitants. 

The affair was therefore brought before the ea* 
peror. The patriarch complained of the excesses o 
the Jews, and the prefect of the outrages of ^' 
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patriarch. At this very junctare, five hundred 
monks of mount Nitria, imagining the life of their 
chief to be in danger, and that their religion was 
threatened in his fell, flew into the city with ungo- 
vernable rage, attacked the prefect in the streets, 
and, not content with loading him with reproaches, 
wounded him in several places. 

The citizens had by this time notice of the fury 
of the monks, they therefore assembled in a body, 
put the monks to flight, seized on him who had 
been found throwing a stone, and delivered him to 
the prefect, who caused him to be put to death 
without further delay. 

The patriarch immediately ordered the dead body, 
wMch had been exposed to view, to be taken down, 
procured for it all the pomps and rites of burial, 
and went even so far as himself to pronounce the 
foneral oration, in which he classed a seditious 
monk among the mai*tyrs. This conduct was by no 
means generally approved of; the most moderate 
5ven among the Christians perceived and blamed his 
Indiscretion ; but he was now too far advanced to 
retire. He had made several overtures towards a 
leconciliafion with the prefect, which not succeed- 
ing, he bore all those an implacable hatred whom 
lie imagined to have apy hand in traversing his 
iesigns ; but Hypasia was particularly destined to 
min. She could not find pardon, as she was known 
JO have a most refined friendship for the prefect ; 
Hrherefore the populace were incited against her. 
Peter, a reader of the principal church, one of, 
;hose vile 'slaves by which men in power are too 
irequently attended, wretches ever ready to corn- 
nit any crime which they hope may render them 
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ON JUSTICE AND OENEI 
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whole world admlreg. Hla generosi 
it pievenla a demand, and sarei f. 
trouble and the confiuioa of a r«qg 
lalitjalio doe« not oblige more b] 
dian hy hii Inimitable grace in givia 
lie even distiibotea hit l>ounIiea to 
hu iMCD known to do good offices to 
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"'—"■"■—■ in the praise of his genei 
oulr one soit of people who compli 
dact. L]irippaa does not pa; hia del 

so seemingly incompatible with it 
greMnets in being generous, and thi 
pie Jnstice in satlifjiiig bin creditors, 
tlire part of a soul railed above (he 
1) in It tomelblng of what we admin 
piaise with a degree of raptnre. J 
contrary, !■ a mere mechsoic rirta 
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tradesmen, and what is practised by erery Inrokev 
in Change-alley. 

In jpaying his debts ^ man l^reYf does his ilnty, 
and it is an action attended with no sort of glory. 
Should Lysippus satisfy his creditors, who would be 
at the pains of telling it to the world ? Generosity 
is a virtue of a very different compleidon. It is 
r{dsed above duty, and from its elevation attracts 
the attention and the praises of ns little raortals- 
below. 

In this manner do men generally , reason upon 
justice and generosity. The first is despised, though 
a virtue essential to the good of sodety ; and the 
other attracts our esteem, which too frequently pro- 
ceeds from an impetuosity of temper, rather di- 
rected by vanity than reason. Lysippus Is t<rid that 
his banker asks a debt of forty pounds, and Hmt a 
distressed acquaintance petitions for the same sum. 
He gives it without hesitating to the latter ; for he 
demands as a favour what the former requires as a 
debt. 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the import of the word justice : it is commonly 
believed to consist only in a performance of those 
duties to which the laws of society can oblige vs. 
This I allow is sometimes the import of the word, 
and in this sense justice is distinguished from 
equity ; but there is a justice still more extemlve, 
and which can be shown to embrace all the virtue 

united. - 

Justice may be defined to be that virtue whidi ^ 
impels us to give to every pen^n what is his 4ae. 
In this extended sense of the word, \t comYC^«u^ 
the practice of every viitne wldch Te»Kni^git«ff!f*dw», 
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or society should expect. Onr duty to our Maker, 
to each other, and to ourselves, are fnlly answered, 
if we give them what we owe them. Tliiis justice, 
properly speaking, is the only rirtne, and all the 
rest have their origin in It. 

The qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, and 
generosity, for instance, are not, in their own na- 
ture, virtues ; and, if ever they deserve the title, it 
is owing only to justice, which impels and directs 
them. Without such a moderator, candour mi|^ 
become indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy, charity 
imprudence, and generosity mistaken profusion. 

A disinterested action, if it be not conducted by 
justice, is at best indifferent in its nature, and not 
unfrequently even turns to vice. The expenses of 
society, of presents, of entertsunments, and the 
other helps to cheerfulness, are actions merdy 
indifferent, when not repugnant to a better method 
of disposing of our superfluities ; but they become 
vicious when they obstruct or exhaust our abili- 
ties from a more virtuous disposition of our cir- 
cumstances. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably neces- 
sary as those imposed upon us by law. It is a rale 
imposed upon us by reason, which should be the 
sovereign law of a rational being. But this gene- 
rosity does not consist in obeying every impnlse 
of humanity, in following blind passion for ovi 
guide, and impidring our circumstances by pie- 
sent bene&ctions, so as to render us incapable ol 
future ones. 

Misers are generally characterised as men with- 
out honour, or without humanity, who live only U 
accumulate, and to this passion sacrifice every otibei 
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happiness.^ They have been described as madmeo^ 
who, in the midst of abundance banish every plea- 
sure, and make, from imaginary wants, real neces- 
sities. But few, very few, correspond tothis exag- 
gerated picture ; and, perhaps, there is not one in 
whom all these circumstances are found united. 
Instead of this, we find the sober and tha indus- 
trious branded by the vain and the idle, with this 
odious appellation. Men who, by frugality and 
labour, raise themselves above their equals, and 
contribute their share of industry to the common 
stock. 

Whatever the vain or the ignorant may say, well 
were it for society had we more of this character 
amongst us. In general, these close men are found 
at -last the true benefactors of society. With an 
avaricious man we seldom lose in our dealings, but 
too frequently in our commerce with prodigality. 

A French priest, whose name was Grodinot, went 
for a, long time by the name of the Griper. He re- 
fused to relieve the most apparent wretchedness, 
and by a skilful management of his vineyard, had 
the good fortune to acquire immense sums of mo- 
ney. The inhabitants of Rheims, who were his 
fellow-citizens, detested him, ^d the populace, 
who seldom love a miser, wherever he went, re- 
ceived him vrith contempt. He still, however, con- 
tinued his former simplicity of life, his amazing 
and unremitted frugality, lliis good man had long 
perceived the wants of the poor in the city, parti- 
cularly in having no water but what they were 
obliged to buy at an advanced price, wherefore that 
whole fortune, which he had been amassing, he 
la&d out in an aqueduct, by which he did the poor 
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SOME PARTICULARS RELATING TO 
FATHER FREIJO. 



Primus raortales tonere contra 
Ett oculoB ausu8,^priro\uqiie Ufiurgere contra. 

Lucr<. 

Tbc Spanish nation has, for many centuries past, 
been remarlcable for the grossest ignorance in polite 
Uteratnre, especially in point of natural philosophy; 
a science so useful to mankind, that her neighbours 
have ever esteemed it a matter of the gi-eatest im-, 
portance, to endeavour, by repeated experiments, 
to strike a light out of the chaos in which truth 
Seemed to be confounded. Their curiosity in this 
fespect was so indiflercnt, that though they had dis- 
covered new worlds, they were at a loss to explain 
the phenomena of their own, and their pride so nn« 
accountable, that they disdained to bon'ow from 
others that instruction, which their natural indo- 
lence permitted them not to acquire. 

It gives me, however, a secret satisfaction, to be- 
h(dd an extraordinary genius now existing in that 
nation, whose studious endeavours seem calculated 
to undeceive the raperstittous and instruct the ig- 
norant : I mean the celebrated Padre Freijo. In 
unravelling the mysteries of nature, and explaining 
physical experiments, he takes an opportunity of 
displaying the concurrence of second causes in those 
very wonders, whieh the vulgar ascribe to super- 
natural hifiuence. 
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An example of this kind happened a few years 
ago in a small town of the kingdom of Valencia. 
PasMing through at the hour of mass, he alighted 
from his mule, and proceeded to the parish church, 
which he found extremely crowded, and there ap- 
peared on the faces of the faithfiil a more than 
usual alacrity. The sun, it seems, which had been 
for some minutes under a cloud, had begun to shine 
on a large crucifix, that stood on the middle of the 
altar, studded with sevend precious stones. The 
reflection from these, and from the diamond eyes 
of some silver saints, so dazzled the multitude, that 
they unanimously cried out, a miracle ! a miracle ! 
vi[tiilst the priest at the^ altar, with seeming conster- 
nation, continued his heaveidy conversation. Padre 
Freijo soon dissipated the charm, by.tying his hand- 
kerchief round the head of one of the statues, for 
which he was arrsdgned by the inquisition ; whOde 
flames, however, he has had the good fortune 
hitherto to escape. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Were I to measure the merit of my present under- 
taking by its success, or the rapidity of its sale, 1 
might be led to form conclusions by no means fa- 
vourable to the pride of an author. Should I esti- 
mate my fame by its extent, every newspaper and 
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magazine woyld leave me far behind. Their fame 
is difiiised in a very wide circle, that of some as far 
as Islington^and some yet further still ; while mine, 
I sincerely believe, has hardly travelled beyond the 
sound df Bow bell ; and while the works of others 
fly lilce nnpinioned swans, I find my own move as 
heavily as a new plucked goose. 

Still, however, T have as much pride as they who 
have ten times as many readers. It is impossible to 
repeat all the agreeable delusions, in which a dis- 
appointed author is apt to find comfort. I conclude, 
that what my reputation wants in extent, is made 
up by its solidity. Mnms Juvat gloria lata quam 
fhagna, I have great satisfaction in considering the 
delicacy and discernment of those readers I have, 
and in ascribing my want of popularity to the ig- 
norance or inattention of those T have not. All the 
world may forsake an author, but vanity will never 
forsake him. 

Yet notwithstanding so sincere a confession, I 
was once induced to show my indignation against 
the public, by discontinuing my endeavours to please, 
and v^s bravely resolved,'like Raleigh, to vex them 
by burning my manuscript in. a passion. Upon re- 
collection, however, I considered what set or body 
of people would be displeased at my rashness. The 
sun, after so sad an accident, might shine next 
morning i\a bright as usual; men might laugh 
and sing the next day, and transact business as 
before, and not a single creature feel any regret but 
myself. 

I reflected upon the story of a minister, who in 
the reign of Charles II. upon a cettaVnocca&voi^^T^* 
Magued all bis posts, and retired into Xlaa c«v«xVri,\». 
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a fit of retentment. Bat as he had not givoi the 



worid entirely up with his ambitioDy he aent a 
aenger to town to see how the oourden woohlbctf 
hit resignation. Upon the messenger's retBr% lie 
was asked whether there appeared any comniotkK 
at ooort ? To which he repiied, ** TTierp weic f«y 
great ones.*' " Ay/' says the minister^ ** I knew 
my friends would make a bnstle ; all petitioning the 
king for my restoration, I |iresame." ^* No, sir/ 
rqiUed the messenger, '* they are only petitinniig 
his majesty to be put in your place." In the turn 
manner, should I retire in indignation, instead oC 
hafing Ap<d]o in mourning, or the mnses in a fit <tf 
the spleen; instead of having the learned worii 
apostrophising at my unUmely decease, perhaps all 
Grub-street might langh at my fill, and setf-i^- 
pnwing dignity might never be able to shield me 
from ridicule. In short, I am resolved to write fm, 
if it were only to spite them. If the present geaa* 
ration vdll not hear my voice, hearken, O poste- 
rity ! to you I call, and from you I expeet redreasl 
What rapture vnll it not give to have the Scaligeis, 
Daders, and Warburtous of future times oommeat* 
ing with admiration upon every line I now write, 
working away those ignorant creatores, who offer 
to arraign my merit, vrith all the virulence of 
learned reproach. Ay, my friends, let them. feel 
it ; call names, never spare them ; they deserve it 
all, and ten times more. I have been told of ^a 
critic, who was crucified at the command of ano- 
ther to the reputation of Homer. That, no doubt, 
was more than poetical justice ; and I shall be per- 
fectly content, VE tho&e i«Ym\ critidfle me are only 
dapped in the p\WoTY>Vfi^ ^SK»ea ^3»i%^Q;^«CL\RMill 
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aud water, and obliged to run the gantlope through- 
Paternoster-row. The truth is, I can expect hap- 
pisetM from posterity either way. If I writ« ill, 
happy in being forgotten ; if well, happy in being 
rernembered with respect. 

Yet considering things in a prudential light, per- 
haps I was mistaken in designing my paper as an 
agreeable relaxation to the studious, or a help to 
conversation ^mong the gay ; instead of addressing 
it to such, I should have written down to the taste 
and apprdiension of the many, and sought fof repu- 
tation on the broad road. Literary f^me I now find, 
like religious, generally begins among the vulgar. 
As for the polite, they are so very poKte, as never 
to applaud upon any account. One of these, with 
a face screwed up into affectation, tells you, that 
fools may admire, but men of sense only approve. 
Thus, lest he should rise in rapture at any thing 
new, he keeps down every passion but pride and 
self4mportance ; approves with phlegm, and the 
poor author is damned in the taking a pinch of 
snuff. Another has written a book himself, and 
being condemned for a dunce, he turns a sort of 
king's evidence in criticism, and now becomes the 
terror of every offender. A third, possessed of full 
grown reputation, shades off every beam of fovonr 
from those who ende&vour to grow -beneath him, 
and keeps down that merit, which, but for his in- 
fluence, might rise into equal eminence : while 
others, still worse, peruse old books for their amuse- 
ment, and new books only to condemn ; so that 
the public seem heartily sick of all but the businem 
of the day, and read every thing uow ^nVVi ^flv\\V^ 
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attention as they examine the faces of the passing 
crowd. 

From these considerations I was 'once determined 
to throw off all connections with taste, and faiily 
address my countrymen in the same engaging style 
and manner with other periodical pamphlets, much 
more in vogue than probably mine shall ever be. 
To efiect this, I had thoughts of changing the title 
into thjit of the Royal Bee, the ArUtgallican Bee, 
or the Betfs Magazine. I had laid in a proper stock 

N of popular topics, such as encomiums on the king 
of Prussia, invectives against the queeti of Hungary 
and the French, the necessity of a militia, our un- 

- doubted sovereignty of the seas, reflections upon 
the present state of affairs, a dissertation upon 
liberty, some seasonable thoughts upon the in- 
tended bridge of Blackfriars, and an address to 
Britons ; the history of an old woman, whose 
teeth grew three inches long, an ode upon our 
victories, a rebus, an acrostic upon Miss JPeggy 
P. and a journal of the weather. All this, to« 
gether with four extraordinary pages of leiter 
press, a beautiful map of England, and two 
prints curiously coloured from nature, I toded 
might touch their very souls. I was actually be- 
ginning an address to the people, when my pride 
at last overcame my prudence, and determined me 
to endeavour to please by the goodness of my en- 
tertainment, rather than by the magnificence of mj 
sign. 

The Spectator, and many succeeding essayists, 
frequently inform us of the numerous compliments 
paid them in the course of their lucubrations ; of the 
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frequent encouragements they met to inspire them 
with ardour, and increase their eagerness to please. 
I have received my letters as well as they; but 
alas ! not congratulatory ones ; not assuring me of 
success and favour; but pregnant with bodings 
that might shake even fortitude itself. 

One gentleman assures me, he intends to throw 
away no more three-pences in purchasing the Bee ; 
and what is still more dismal, he will not recom- 
mend me as a poor author wanting encouragement 
to his neighbourhood, which it seems is very nume- 
rous. Were my soul set upon three-peaces, what 
anxiety might not such a denunciation produce ! 
But such does not happen to be the present motive 
of publication; I write partly to show my good- 
nature, and partly to show my vanity ; nor vnll I 
lay down the pen till I am satisfied one way or 
another. 

Others have disliked the title and the motto of 
my paper, point out a mistake in the one, and as- 
sure me the other has been consigned to dulness by 
anticipation. All this may be true; but what ii 
that to me 7 Titles and mottos to books are like 
escutcheons and dignities in the hands of a king. 
The wise sometimes condescend to accept of them ; 
but none but a fool would imagine them of any 
real importance. We ought to depend upon intrin- 
sic merit, and not the slender helps of the title. 
Nam qua nonfecimus ipsiy vir ea nostra voco. 

For my part, I am ever ready to mistrust a pro- 
misingly title, and have, at some expense, beea in- 
structed not to hearken to the voice of an advertise- 
ment, let it plead never so loudly, or never so long. 
A countryman coming one day to Smithfield, in 
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order to take a slice of Bartfaolomew-fMr, found c 
perfect show before every booth. The dminmer* 
the fire-eater, the wire-walker, and the salt-bos, 
were all employed to invite him in. ''Jnst a 
going ; the court of the king of Prussia In all his 
glory; pray, gentlemen, walk in and see." From 
people who generously gave so much away, the 
down expected a monstrous bargain for' his money 
when he got in. He steps up, pays his sixpence, the 
curtain is drawn^ when, too late, he finds that he 
had the best part of the show for nothing at the 
door. 



A Fl£MISH TRADITION. 

Every country has its traditions, which eithtrtoo 
minute, or not sufficiently authentic to receive hiBto- 
rical sanction^ are handed down among the vnlgar, 
9/i^ serve at once to instruct and amuse them. Oi 
this number the adyentufes of Robin Hood» the 
huntiug of Chevy Xhace, and the bravery ol 
Johnny Annstroog among the English; of •Km! 
Dereg among the Irish ; and Creighton among the 
SooU), are instances. Of all the traditions, however 
I remember to have heard, I do not recollect an] 
more remarkable than one still cnirent in Flaft 
ders ; a story generally the first the peasants tel 
their children, when they bid them behave likt 
Bidderman the Wise. It is by no meanr, however 
a model to be set before a polite people for imita 
tion ; since if on the one hand we perceive in it tb( 
steady influence of patriotism ; we on the othe 
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find as strong a desire of revenge. BnC, to wave 
introduction, let us to the story. 

When the Saracens over-ran Europe with their 
armies, and penetrated as far even as Antwerp, 
Bidderman was lord of a city, which time has 
since swept into destruction. As the inhabitants of 
this country were divided under separate leaders, 
the Saracens found an easy conquest, and the city 
of Bidderman among the rest became a prey to 
the victors. 

Thus dispossessed of his paternal city, our unfor- 
tunate governor was obliged to seek reftige from the 
neighbouring princes, who were as yet unsubdued, 
and be for some time lived in a state of wretched 
dependence amoug them. 

Soon, however, his love to his native country 
brought him back to his own city, resolved to rescue 
it from the enemy, or. fall in the attempt : thus, in 
disguise, he went among the inhabitants, and 
endeavoured, but in vain, to excite them to a 
i«volt. Former misfortunes lay so heavily on their 
minds, that they rather chose to suffer the most 
cruel bondage, than attempt to vindicate their for- 
mer freedom. 

As he was thus one day employed, whether by 
information or from suspicion is not known, he 
was apprehended by a Saracen soldier as a spy, and 
brought before the very tribunal at which he once 
presided. The account he gave of himself was hf 
no means satisfactory. He could produce no friends 
to vindicate lus character ; wherefore, as the Sara^ 
cens knew, not their prisoner, and as they had no 
direet pmfii against taim, they were content wMi 
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condemning him to be publicly whipped as an- 
gabond. 

The execution of this sentence was accordingly 
performed with the utmost rigour.' Biddermanwas 
bound to the post, the executioner seeming dis- 
posed to add to the cruelty of the sentence, as he 
received no bribe for lenity. Whenever Bidder- 
man groaned under the scourge, the other, re- 
doubling his blows, cried out, *' Does the villain 
murmur?" If Bidderman entreated but a mo- 
ment's respite from torture, the other only re- 
peated his former exclamation, ** I>oes the villain 
murmur?" 

From this period, revenge as well as patriotism 
took entire possession of his soul. His fury stooped 
so low as to follow the executioner with unremitting 
resentment. But conceiving that the best method 
to attain these ends, was to acquire some eminence 
in the city, he laid himself out to oblige its new 
masters, studied every art, and practised ever] 
meanness that serve to promote the needy, oi 
render the poor pleasing ; and, by these means, in i 
few years he came to be of some note in the city 
which justly l>elonged entirely to him. 

The executioner was therefore the first object o 
his resentment, and he even practised the lowefl 
fraud to grati^ the revenge- he owed him. i 
piece of plate, which Bidderman had previoiisl; 
stolen from the Saracen governor, he privately con 
veyed into the executioner's house, and then gav 
information of the theft. They, who are any frv 
acquainted with the rigour of the Arabian lawt 
know that ihett \« vu\i\%\i«d.mt.\!L lomiediate destl 
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The proof was direct in this case ; the executioner 
had nothing to offer in his own defence, and he was 
therefore condemned to be beheaded upon a 
scaffold in the public market place. As there 
was no executiotfer in the city but the very man 
who was now to suffer, Bidderman himself under- 
took this, to him most agreeable ofSce. The cri- 
minal was conducted from the judgment-seat bound 
with cords. The scaffold was erected, and he 
placed in such a manner, as he might lie most con- 
venient for the blow. 

But his death alone was not sufficient to satisfy 
the resentment of this extraordinary man, unless it 
was aggravated with every circumstance of cruelty. 
Wherefore, coming up the scaffold, and disposing 
every thing in readiness for the intended blow, with 
the sword in his hand he approached the criminal,' 
and whispering in a low voice, assured him that he 
himself was the person that had once been used 
with so much cruelty ; that to his knowledge he 
died very innocently, for the plate had been stolen 
by himself, and privately conveyed into the house 
of the other. 

■ ** O, my countrymen,** cried the criminal, " do 
yon hear what this man says ?'* — *^ Does the villain 
murmur ?" replied Bidderman, and immediately at 
one blow severed his head from his body. 

Still, however, he was not content till he had 
ample vengeance of the governors of the city, who 
condemned him. To effect this, he hired a small 
house adjoining to th^ town wall, under which he 
every day dug, and carried put the earth in a 
^ket. In this nnremitting labour he oohtinaed 
several years, every day digging a little^ and carrying 
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the etrth nnsaspected away. Bj tlib mtema I 
at last made a secret communicatkni firom Ui 
eoantrf into the city, and only wanted the i( 
pearanoe of an enemy, in order to betray it. HU 
opportunity at length offered^ the French an 
eame into the neighboarhood, but had no thomkl 
of sitting down before a town which they co«i 
dered as impregnable. Bidderman, however, soe 
altered their resolntions, and, upon oommnnicfldi 
his plan to the general, he embraced it with ardaa 
Through the private passage abore-mentlcnicdy \ 
introduced a large body of the most resolute aoMleii 
who soon opened the gates for the ttfsty and th 
whole army rushing in, put every Saracen that 1M 
found to the sword. 



THE SAGACnr OF SOME INSECFS. 
to the author of the bse. 

Sir, 
Animals in general are sagadous in propoidoi 
as they cultivate society. The -elephant and th 
beaver show the greatest signs of this when united 
but when man intrudes into their commnnitieSy the; 
lose all their spirit of industry, and testify bat i 
very small share of that sagacity, for which^ whei 
in a social state, they are so-remarkable. 

Among insects, the labours of the bee and A 
ant have employed the attention and admiratioRO 
the naturalist ; but their whole sagacity is lost apu 
separation, and a «iVii^e bee or ant seems destitnll 
of every degrat ol \nA»&Mv»^a ^^a iuaitt.^oiiaB^iir 
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sect imaginable, langaishes for a time in solitude, 
and soon dies. 

Of all the solitary insects Lhave ever remarked, 
the spider is the most sagacious, and its actions, to 
me, who have attentively considered them, seem al- 
most to exceed belief. This insect is formed toy 
nature for a state of war, not only upon other itt- 
sects, but upon each other. For this state nature 
seems perfectly well to have formed it. Its^ead 
and breast are covered with a strong natural coat of 
m^i, which is impenetrable to the attempts of 
every other insect, and its belly is enveloped in a 
^oft pliant skin, which eludes the sting even of a 
wasp.. Its legs are terminated t>y strong claws, 
not unlike those of a lobster, and their vast length, 
like spears, serve to keep every assailant at a di- 
stance. 

Not worse furnished for observation than for an 
attack or a defence, it has several eyes, large, trans* 
parent, and covered with a horny substance, which, 
however, does not impede its vision. Besides this, 
it is furnished with a forceps above the mouth, 
which serves to kill or secure the prey already 
caught in its claws or its net. 

Such are the implements of war with which the 
body is immediately furnished ; but its net to en*- 
tangle the enemy seems what it chiefly trusts to, ^ 
and what it takes most pains to render as com- 
plete as possible. Nature has furnished the body 
of this little creature with a glutinous liquid, which 
proceeding from the anus, it spins into thread 
coarser or finer, as it chooses to contn^ct or dllaj^ 
its sphincter. In order to fix Ua lYvte^A v^Vvwsk >>. 
hegiD§ to weave, it emits a sms^ dx^ oIWaWq^oXQc 
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agiUiiM the wall, which, hardeniogby degreei» ier?ef 
to hold the thread i-ery firmly. Then recediDg 
froBft the first point, as it recedes the thread 
lengthens ; and when the spider has come Co the 
plaoe where the other <^nd of the thread should be 
ized, gathering np with his daws the thread 
which would otherwise be too slack^ it is stretched 
tightly, and fixed in the same mauner to the wall as 
before. 

In this manner it spins and fixes sereral threads 
parallel to cuich other, which, so to speak, serve as 
the warp to the intended web. To form the woof, 
it spins in the same manner its thread, transversely, 
fixing one end to the first thread that was spun, aad 
wUch is always the strongest of the whole web, and 
the other to the walL All these threads, being 
newly spun, are glutinous, and therefore stick to 
each other wherever they happen to tonch, and in 
those parts of the web most exposed to be torn, oor 
natural artist strengthens them by doubling the 
threads sometimes six-fold. 

Thus £ar naturalists have gone in the descriptioa 
of this animal ; what follows is the result of my 
own observations upon that species of the insect 
called a house-apiderr I perceived, about four 
years ago, a large spider in one comer of my room, 
making its web, and though the maid frequently le- 
velled her fatal broom against the labours of the 
little animal, I had the good fortune then to pre- 
vent its destniction, and I may say, it more than 
paid me by the entertainment it afforded* 

In three days the web was with incredible dili- 
gence <x>mpleted ; nor could I avoid thinking that 
the insect seemed to exult in its new abode. It fit- 
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qaently traversed it roniidy examliMt^ the ttoeiglh 
of every part of it, retired iQto its hole, and caoM 
out very frequently. The first eBemy, however, h 
had to encounter, was another and a much laifer 
spider, which, having no web oi ila own, and 
having probably exhausted all ita stock iji former 
labours of this kind, came to invade the'^roperty of 
its neighbour. Soon then a terrible enoounftcr 
ensued, in which the invader seemed to have th« 
victory, and the laborious spider was obUged. to 
take refuge in his hole. Upon thia I perceived tiie 
victor- using every art to diaw the enemy froB Ids 
strong hold. He seemed to go off, but quidcly xsa^i 
turned, and when he found all arts vain, began. to 
demolish the new web without mercy. This brought 
on another battle, and, contrary to my ezpectaiiOBS, 
the laborious spider became conqueror, and fairly 
killed his antagonist. 

Now then, in peaceable possession of what was 
justly its own, it waited three days with the utnoit 
impatience, rep^ring the breaches of its. web, and 
taking no sustenance that I could perceive. At last, 
however, a large blue fly fell into the snare, and 
struggled hard to get loose. The spider gave it 
leave to entangle itself as much as possible, but it 
seemed to be too strong for the cobweb. I must 
own I was greatly surprised when I saw tl^e spider 
immectiately sally out, and in less than a minute 
weave a new net around its captive, by which the 
aiotion of its vnngs was stopped, and when it was 
fldrly hampered in this manner, it was seized, and 
dragged into the hole. 

Ib tkis manner it lived, in a precarioui state, and 
naive setoMd to have fitted it for snoU «lUe, for 
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vpOD a tingle py it snbaigted for more thai 
1 once pot a miap into tbe neM, bat 
■^ider came out In order to wUe It M ot 
penrdTing what kind of an enemy It hi 
with, it instantly broke all the bandii th 
bit, and contributed ail thai lay in its 
dtMngBfce so fbrmidablE an antagonist. 
WBlp nas at liberty, I expected the spit 
have set about repairing the breaches 
' made inltsnet, bnlthoxe it seems nereir 
wherefore the cobweb was now entirely 
aod a new one begun, which has comple 

. 1 had now a mind to try how many i 
- tingle spider could furnish, nherefiire I 
tliia, and the insect set alHint another. V 
Kroyed the other also, its whole stock si 
tirely exhausted, and it conld spin no m< 
arts it made use of to support itself, non 
of its great means of subsislence, were ii 
prising. 1 have seen ii roll up itii legs li 
and lie motionless for houn leather, Imt 
watching all the time ; when a fly happe 
proach sufficiently near, it woold dart < 
once, aud often seiie its prey. 

Of this life, however, it Hwn ixgux 
weaiy, and resolved to 'invade the poi 
Mme other spider, since it could not male 
its own. It formed an attack upon a nd 
fortiScatlon with great vigoar, and at 6 
TigorouBly repulsed. Not daunted, how< 
one defeat, in this manner i[ conlinned t 
to another'i web for three days, and 
jMTlng UUed the defendant, actntdly t« 
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sion. When smaller flies happen to fall into the; 
mare, the spider does not sally out at once, but very 
patiently waits till it is sure of them ; for, upon his 
Immediately approaching, the terror of his appear- 
ance might give the captive strength sufficient to get 
loose : the manner then is to wait patiently till, by 
ineffectual and impotent struggles, the captive has 
wasted all its strength, and then he becomes a cer- 
tain and easy conquest. 

The insect I am now describing lived three years ; , 
every year it changed its skin, and got a new set of 
legs. I have sometimes plucked off a leg, which . 
grew again in two or three ddys. At first it dreaded 
my approach to its web ; but at last it became so 
fiimiliar, as to take a fly out of my hand; and 
upon my touching any part of the web, would im- 
mediately leare its hole, propared either for a de- 
fence or an attack. 

To complete this description, it may be observed, 
that the male spiders are much less than the female, 
and that the latter are oviparous. When they come 
to lay, they spread a piirt of their web under the 
eggs, and then roll them up carefully, as we roll up 
things in a cloth, and thus hatch them in their hole. 
If disturbed iu their holes, they never attempt to 
escape without carrying this young brood in their 
forceps away with them, and thus frequently are 
sacrificed to their maternal affection. 

As soon as ever the young ones leave their artift- 
dal covering, they begin to spin, and almost sen- 
sSUy seem to grow bigger. If they have the good 
fortanf , when even but a day old, to catch a fly; 
they fiill to with good appetites; but they tive 
ioinetimefl three or four days without any sort of 
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Misteuaiice, and yet still continue to grow hurger> 88 
hB every day to doable their former sice. As tistff 
git>w old, however, they do not stiU conturae to hh 
crease, bnt their legs only cohtlnne to grow loager^ 
and when a spider becomes entirely stiff with Bigt, 
and unable to seize its prey, it dies at length tf 
hunger. 



THE 

CHARACTERISTICS OF GREATNESS. 

In every duty, in 'every soicnoe in which we wovAi 
wish to arrive at perfection, we shovld propose kr 
the olij^ect of onr purHuit some certain station eica 
beyond oar abilities t some imaginary exceUenoi, 
which may amuse and servie to animate our inqoixy* 
In deviating from others, in following an anbeaten 
road, though we perhaps may never arrive at the 
wished-for oliject ; yet it is possible we may meet 
several discoveries by the way ; and the certainty af 
small advantages, even while we travel with seca* 
rity, is not so amusing as the hopes of great rewardSi 
which inspire the adventurer. Eoenit tn mnm q uam 
says Quimilian, ui aliquid grmnde mveniat qui temftr 
qwerii qttbd mndum eat. 

This euterprising spirit is, however, by no meaas 
the character of the present- age ; every person who 
should now leave received opinions, who shouid 
attempt to be more than a commentator upon phi- 
losophy, or an imitator in polite learning, might 
he regarded as a dnmerical \ir(^tor. Hundreds 
would be ready not oiA^ to v^ikX o^\2k& vctne^^Vns. 
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to load him with reproach. Our probable opinions 
are now regarded as certainties ; the difficulties hi- 
therto undiscovered as utterly inscrutable ; and the 
writers of the last age inimitable, and therefore 
the properest models of imi^tion. 

One might be almost induced to deplore the phi- 
losophic spirit of the age, which in proportion as k 
enlightens the mind, increases its timidity, and re- 
presses the vigour of eveiy undertaking. Men are 
now content with being prudently in the right; 
which, though not the way to make new acquisi- 
tions, it must be owned, is the best method of se- 
curing what we have. Yet this is certain, that the 
writer who never deviates, who never hazards a 
new thought, or a new expression, though his friends 
may compliment him upon his sagacity, though cri- 
ticism lifts her feeble voice in his praise, w^ sel- 
dom arrive at any degree of perfection. The way 
to acquire lasting esteem^ is not by the fewness of 
a writer's faults, but the inreatnesa of his beauti«s, 
and our noblest works are generally most re{d«Ce 
with both. 

An author, who would be sublime, often runs his 
thought into burlesque ; yet I can readily pardon 
his mistaking ten times for once succeeding. True 
genius walks along a line, and perhaps our greatest 
pleasure is in seeing it so often near falling, without 
being ever actually down. 

Every science has its hitherto undiscovered my- 
steries, after which men should travel undisconra|[^ 
bgr the failure of former adventucers. Every new 
Irttempt serves perhaps to facilitate its future ini«ii- 
tion* We may not find the philosophei's stone, but 
«e shall probably hit upon new inventloiis ia por- 
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suing it. We shall perhaps never be able to disco- 
ver the longitude, yet perhaps we may arrive at new 
truths in the investigation. 

Were any of those sagacious minds among us, 
(and surely no nation, or no period, could ever 
ctoipare with us in this particular) were any of those 
minds, Tsay, who now sit down contented with ex- 
ploring the intricacies of another's system, bravely 
to shake off admiration, and, undazzled with the 
splendour of another's reputation, to chalk out a 
path to fiame for themselves, and boldly cultivate 
untried experiment, what might not be the result of 
their inquiries, should the same study that has made 
them wise, make \hem enterprising also ? What 
could not such qualities united produce ? But such 
is not the character of the English ; -while our 
neighbours of the continent lauuch out into the 
ocean of science, without proper store for the voyage, 
we fear shipwreck in every breeze, and consume in 
port those powers which might probably have wea- 
thered every storm. 

Projectors in a state are generally rewarded 
above their deserts; projectors in the republic of 
letters, never. If wrong, every ipferior dunce thinks 
himself entitled to laugh at their disappointment ; if 
right, men of superior talents think their honow 
en^ed to oppose, since every new discovery is a 
tacit diminution of their own pre-eminence. 

To aini at excellence, our reputation, our friends, 
and our all must be ventured ; by aiming <Hily at 
mediocrity, we run no risque, and we do little ser- 
vice. Prude'nce and greatness ai'e ever persuading 
us to contrary pursuits. The one instracts us to b6 
cbntent with our station^ and to find happiness ia 
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bounding every wish. 'The other impels us to su- 
periority, and calls nothing'happiness but rapture. 
The one directs to follow mankind, and to act and 
think with the rest of the world. The other drives 
us from the crowd, and exposes us as a mark to all 
the shafts of envy or ignorance. 

Nee minus perieulum ex magni tamk quam ex malft. 

TacU. 

The rewards of mediocrity are immediately psud^ 
thdse attending excellence generally paid in rever- 
sion* In a word, the little mind who loves itself, 
will write and think with the vulgar, but the great 
mind will be bravely eccentric, and scorn the beaten 
roady from universal benevolence. 



A CITY NIGHT-PIECE. 

The clock just struck two, the expiring taper rises 
and sinks in the socket ; the watchman forgets the 
hour in slumber ; the laborious and the happy are 
at rest, and nothing wakes but meditation, guilt, 
revelry, and despair. The drunkard once more fills 
the destroying bowl ; the robber walks his midnight 
round ; and the suicide lifts his guilty arm against 
his own sacred person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page 
of antiquity, or the sallies of contemporary ^nins^ 
bat pursue the solitary walk, where vanity, ever 
changing, b^t a few hours past walked before me, 
where she kept up the pageant, and now, Uke a 

^ e2 
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fnmard child^ seems hushed with her own impor- 

tonitier. 
What a g^oom hangs all aroimd ! the dying lamp 

feebly emits a yellow gleam; no soand is heard 

bat of the chiming clock, or the distant watch-^. 

All the bustle of hnman pride is forgotten : an hour 

like this may well (Usplay the emptiness of hnmtn 

▼anity. 

There will come a time when this temporary so- 
litude may be made continual, and the city itself, 

Tike its inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert 

in Its room. 

What cities as great as this have once triumphed 
in existence, had their victories as great, joy as just 
and as unbounded, and with short-sighted presump- 
tion promined themselves immortality. Posterity 
can hardly trace the situation of some. Hie sor- 
rowful traveller wanders over the awful ruins of 
others ; and as he beholds he learns wisdom, and 
feels the transience of every sublunary possession. 

Here, he cries, stood their citadel, now grown 
over with weeds ; there their senate-house, but now 
the haunt of every no^ous reptile ; temples and 
theatres stood here, now only an undistinguished 
heap of ruin. They are fsdlen, for luxury and ava- 
rice first made them feeble. The rewards of the 
state were conferred on amusing, and not on usefld 
meinbers of society. Their riches and opulence 
Invited the invaders, who, though at first rejpfuised, 
returned again, conquered by perseverance, and at 
last swept the defendants into undistingulBhed de- 
struction. 

H6w few appear in those streets which but some 
few hours b^ wdre crowded; and thoee who 
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appear now no longer wear their dally mask; nor 
attempt to hide their lewdness or their misery. 

Biit whQ are those who make the streets their 
couph, and find a short repose from wretchedniess 
at the doors of the opulent ? These are strangers, 
wanderers, and orphans, whose circumstatices are • 
too humble to expect redress, and whose distresses 
are too great even for pitv. Their wretchedness 
excites rather horror than pity. Some are withont 
the covering even of rags, and others emaciated with 
disease; the world has disclaimed them; society 
turns its back upon their distress, and has ghen 
them lip to nakedness and hunger. These poet 
^ivering females have once seen hanpier days, and 
been Mattered into beauty. They have beeti pro- 
stituted to the gay luxurious villain; and are now 
turned out to meet the severity of winter. Perhaps; 
now lying at the doors of their betrayers, they sue 
to wretches whose hearts are insensible, or de- 
bauchees who may curse, but will . not relieve 
them. 

Why, why was I born a man, and yet see the 
sufferings of wretches I cannot relieve ! Poor house- 
less creatures! the world will give yon reproaches, 
hut will no^gjve you relief.* The slightest misfor- 
*tunes of the great, the most imaginary uneasiness 
of the rich, are aggravated with all the power of 
eloquence, and held up to engage our attention and 
sympathetic sorrow, llie poor weep unheeded, 
persecuted by every subordinate species of tyranny; 
and every law, which gives others security, becomes 
ati enemy to them. 

i^y was this heart of mine formed with so mvch 
sensiblUQr! or why was not my fortune adapted to 
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its impulse! Tenderness, witlMNtt a cspadty of 
retiering, only makes the man wbo fcels it more 
wietcbed than the object which sues for assistaif.«. 
But let me tarn from a scene of soch ^Ustrisss to 
the sanctified hypocrite, trA«A<w been talking of vk' 
tne till the time of bed, and now steals out, to gire a 
loose to his vices ander the protection of midnig^ ; 
Tices more atrocious, becaase. he attempts to con- 
oeal them. See bow he pants down the dark aHey» 
and, with hastening steps, fears an aiicqaaintance in 
erery face. He has passed the whole day in com- 
pany he hates, and now goes to prolong the night 
among company that as heartily hate him. May 
his vices he detected ! may the morning rise apoo 
his shame ! yet I wish to no purpose ; villany, when 
detected, never gives up, but boldly adds impudence 
to imposture. 

Adiea. 
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UPON POUTICAL FRUGALrrV. 

Frugality has ever been esteemed a virtue as 
well among Pagans as Christians : there have been 
even heroes who have practised it. However, we 
must acknowledge, that it is too modest a virtue, 
or, if yon will, too obscure a one to be essential to 
heroism; few heroes have been able to attain to 
such an height. Frugality agrees much better with 
politics; it seems to be the base, the support, and| 
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in a wordy seems to be the Inseparable companion 
of a just administration. 

However this be, there is not perhaps in thq 
world a people less fond of this virtue than the 
English, and of consequence there is not a nation 
more restless, more exposed to the uneasiness of life^ 
or less capable of providing for particular happiness. 
We are taught to despise this virtue from our child- 
hood ; our education is improperly directed, and a 
man who has gone through the politest institutions, 
is generally the person who is least acquainted with 
the wholesome 'precepts of firagality. We every 
day hear the elegance of taste, the magnificence of 
some, and the generosity of others, made the sub- 
ject of our admiration and applause. All this we 
see represented, not as the end and i-ecompeuce of 
labour and desert, but as the actual result of genius, 
as the mark of a noble and exalted mind. 

In the midst of these praises bestowed on luipiry, 
for whom elegance and taste are but another name, 
perhaps it may be thought improper to plead the 
cause of frugality. It may be thought low, or vainly 
declamatory, to exhort our youth from the follies of 
dress, and of every other superfluity ; to accustom 
themselves, even with mechanic meanness, to the 
simple necessaries of life. Such sort of instructions 
may appear antiquated; yet, however, they seem 
the foundations of all our virtues, and the most effi- 
cacious method of malciqg mankind useful membera 
of society. Unhappily, however, such discourses 
are not fashionable among us ; and the foshion seeiBS 
every day growing still more obsolete, since .the 
press, and ever^ other method of exhortation, seejovi 
disposed to talk of the luxuries of life as hanoleui 
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eiOoyments. I remember, whea a bby„ to kave 
remarked, that those who in school wore the finest 
clothes were pointed at as being concdtied mi 
prond. At present, our little masters are tangfat to 
consider dress betimes, and they are regarded, even 
at school, with contempt, who do not appear as 
genteel as the rest. Education should teach us to 
become useful, sober, disinterested, and laborious 
members of society; but does it not at present point 
out a different path ? It teaches us to multiply our 
wants, by which means we become more eager to. 
possess, in order to dissipate ; a greater charge to 
ourselves, and more useless or obnoxious to so- 
ciety. 

If a youth happens to be possessed of more gemus 
than fortune, be is early informed that he ought to 
think of his advancement in the world ;. that he 
should labour to make himself pleasing to his supe- 
riors ; that he should shun low company (by which 
is meant the company of his equals) ; that he should 
rather live a little above than below his fortune ; 
that he should think of becoming great ; but he finds 
none to admonish him to become frugal, to persevere 
in one single design, to avoid every pleasure and all 
flattery, which, however, seeming to conciliate the 
favour of his superiors, never conciliate their esteem. 
There are none to teach him, that the best way o^ 
becoming happy in hiniself, and useful tci others, is 
to continue in tlie state in which fortune at first 
placed him, without making too hasty strides, to 
advancement ; that greatness may be attained, ixki 
should not be expected ; and that they who most 
impatiently expect advancement, are seldom pos- 
tesaed of their wishes. He has few, I say, to teach 
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him this lesson, or to moderate his youthful pas- 
sions ; yet, this experience may say, that a young 
man, who but for six years of the early part of his 
life could seem divested of all his passions, would 
certainly make, or considerably increase Us fortune, 
and might indulge several of his favourite inclina- 
tious in manhood with the utmost security. 

The efficaciousness of these means is sufficiently 
known and acknowledged^ but as we are apt to 
connect a low idea with all our notions of frugality, 
the person Who would persuade us id it might be 
accused of preaching up avarice. 

Of all- vices, however, against which morality d^- 
suades, there is not one more undetermined than 
this of avarice. Misers are described by some, as 
men divested of honour, sentlmenl;, or humanity ; 
but this is only an ideal picture, or the resemblance 
at least is found but in a few. In truth, they who 
are generally called misers, are some of the very 
best members of society. The sober, the laborious, 
the attentive, the frugal, are thus styled by the gay, 
giddy, thoughtless, and extravagant. The* first set 
of men do society all the good, and the latter all the 
evil that is felt. Even the excesses of the first bo 
way injure the commonwealth ; those of the latter 
are the most injurious that can be conceived. 

The ancient Romans, more rational th^ we in 
this particular, were very far from thus misplacing 
their admiration or praise ; instead of regarding the 
practice of parsimony ^s low or vicious, they made 
it synonymous even vnth probity. They esteemed 
those virtues so inseparable, that the known expres- 
sion of virfrugi signified, at one and the same time. 
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a sober and managing man, an hopeat man, and a 
man of snbstance. 

The Scriptures, in a thonaand places, praise eco- 
mony; and it is every where distinguished from 
avarice. But in spite .of all its sacred dictates, s 
taste for vain pleasures and foolish expense is Uie 
ruling passion of the present times. I^usion, did I 
call it ? Rather the madness which at once possessei 
the great and the little, the rich and the poor; even 
some are so intent upon acquiring the superfluities 
of life, that they sacrifice its necessaries in thif 
foolish pursuit. 

To attempt the entire abolition of lazQry,.as it 
would be impossible, so it is not my intent. Hm 
^nerality of mankind are too .weak, too much 
slaves to custom and opinion, to resist the torrent 
of bad example. But if it be impossible to convert 
the multitude; those who have received a more 
extended education, who* are enlightened and judi- 
dous, naay find some hints on this subject usefiiL 
They may see some abuses, the suppression of 
which would by no means endanger public liberty; 
they may be directed to the abolition of «ome ne- 
cessary expenses, which have no tendency to pro- 
mote happiness or virtue, and which might be di- 
rected to better purposes. Our iire -works, onr 
public feasts and entertainments, our entries of 
amba<»adors, &c. what mummery all this! what 
childish pageants ! what millions are sacrificed in 
paying tribute to custom! what an unnecessaiy 
charge at times when we. are pressed with real 
want, which cannot he «ajd&fied without burthen}jif 
the poor ! 
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Were such suppressed entirely, not a single crea- 
ture in the state would have the least cause to 
mourn their suppression, and many might be eased 
of a load they now feel lying heavily upon them. If 
this were piit in practice, it would agree with the 
advice of a sensible writer of Sweden, who, in the 
Gazette de France, 1753, thus expressed himself 
on that subject. ** It were sincerely to be wishedy?' 
says he, " that the custom were established amongst 
us, that in all events which cause a public joy, we 
made our exultations conspicuous only4}y acts use- 
ful to society. We should then quiclvly see many 
useful monuments of our reason, which would much 
better perpetuate the memory of things worthy of 
being transmitted to posterity, and would be much 
more glorious to humanity than all these tumultuona. 
preparations of feasts, entertainments, and other 
rgoicipgs used upon such occasions." 

The same proposal was long before confirmed by 
a Chinese emperor, who lived in the last century ; 
who, upon an occasion of extraordinary joy, for- 
bade his subjects to make the usual iiluminati^ns, 
either with a design of sparing their substance, or 
of turning them to some more durable indication 
of joy, more glorious for him, and more advanta- , 
geous for his people. 

After such instances of political frugality, can 
we then continue to blame the Dutch ambassador 
at a ceitain court, who, receiving at bis departure 
the portrait of the king enriched with diamondf, 
adted what this fine thing mig^t be worth ? Being 
told that it might amount to about two thousand - 
pmmds, '* And why," cries he, ** caiiiiDX.YiV&TiiVi^aB»:^ 
keep thejHcture, and gi?e the nume^ ^'^ 'tV^ i&»^ 
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plicity nay be ridiculed at first; but, ^en^we 
come to examine it more dosely, men of seEse will 
atoDoe confess that he had reason in what he said^ 
and that a purse of two thousand gviAeas is mnch 
more serviceable than a picture. 

Should we follow the same method of state fin* 
gality in other respects, what numberless sa?ilig8 
nodght not be the result! How many possibilities 
of saving in the administration of justice, which 
now burdens the subiect, and enriches some mem^ 
ben of society, who are useful only from its cor* 
Tuption! " . 

. it were to be wished, that they who govern 
kingdoms would imitaiCe artit ans. When at Lon* 
don a new stuff has been invented, it is inune* 
diatdy counterfeited in France. How happy were 
it for sodety, if, a first minister would be equally 
solicitous to transplant the useful laws of other 
countries into his own. We are arrived at a per- 
fect imitation of porcelain ; let us endeavour to 
Imitate the good to society that our neighbours are 
found to practise ; and let our ndghbours also imi- 
tate those parts o€ duty in which we exc6l. 

There are some men, who in their garden at* 
tempt to ruse those fruits which nature has adapted 
only to the sultry climates beneath the line. We 
have at our very doors a thousand laws and costoms 
infinitely useful; these are the fmits we should 
endeavour to transplant; these the exotics that 
Hyould speedily became naturaUzed to the soil 
'Fhey might grow in every clinmtey and benefit 
every possessor. 

liie best and the most useful laws I have ever 
flcen^ are generally practised in HoUaid. -Whes 
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two men are determined to go to law with each 
other, they are first obliged to go before the recoo- 
dlin'g Jndgesy called the peace-makers. If the par- 
ties come, attended with an advocate or a solicitor^ 
they are obliged to retire, as we take fuel from 
the fire we are desirous of extkignishing. 

The peace makers then begin advising the par- 
ties, by assuring them that it is the height of feUy 
Co waste thm substance, and make themselves mu- 
tually miserable, by having recourse to the tribu- 
nals of justice ; follow but our direction, and we 
will accommodate matters without any expense to 
cither. If the rage of debate is too strong upon 
either party, they are remitted back for another 
day, in order that time may soften their tempers, 
and produce a recondliatlon. They are thus sent 
for twice or thrice; if their folly happens to be 
incurable, they are permitted to go to law, and as 
we give up to amputation such members as cannot 
be cured by art, justice is permitted to take its 
course. 

It is uimecessary to make here long declamations, 
or calculate what society would save, were this 
law adopted. I am sensible, that the man who ad- 
vises any reformation, only serves to make himself 
ridiculons. What! mankind will be apt to say, 
adopt the customs, of countries that have not so 
much real liberty as our own ? our present customs, 
what are they to any man ? we are very happy un- 
der them ; this nrost be a very pleasant fdlow, whd 
attempts to make .u^ happier than we already are ! 
Does he not know that abuses are the patrimony 
of a great part of tlie nation ? Why deprive «• of 
• .maiAdy by idiiefa such numbers -find thdr-M- 
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cooBt ? This, I must own, U an argvmait to which 
I have BOthing to reply. 

What numberless savings might there not. be 
made both in. arts and commeroe, particnlarty in 
tlie liberty of exercising trade, without the neces- 
sary pre-requisites of freedom ! Such useless ob- 
structions hare crept into every state, ftom a spirit 
of monopoly, a narrow selfish -spirit of gain, with- 
out the least attention to general society/ Sodi a 
clog upon industry frequently drives the poor from 
labour, and reduces them by degrees to a state of 
hopeless indigence. We havi^ already a more thss 
snflicient repugnance to labour; we should by 
no means increase the obstacles, or make excoses 
in a state for idleness. Such faults have erer 
crept into a state under wrong or needy adnuni- 
strations. 

Exclusive of the masters, there. are numberless 
fiinlty expenses among the workmen: dubs, gar- 
nishes, freedoms, and such like impositions, whidi 
are not too minute even for. law to take notice of, 
and which should be abolished without mettf, 
since they are ever the inlets to excess and idle- 
ness, and are the parent of all those outrages which 
naturally fall upon the more useful part of lo- 
dety. In the towns and countries I have secBy 
I never saw a city or idllage yet, whose miseries 
were not in proportion to the number of its public 
houses. In Rotterdam, you may go through dfl^ 
or ten streets without finding a public house. In 
Antwerp, almost every secondliouse seems an ale- 
house. In the one dty all wears the appearance 
of happiness and waxm afflnenoe; in the other, 
the jtraiig telkowB vrai)L iiooat \^ tteratft^ 
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finery, thdr &thera sit at the doOr darning' or 
knitting stockings, while their ports are filled with 
dunghills. 

Alehouses are ever an occasion of dehanchery 
and excess, and, either in a religious or politick 
light, it would be our highest iuten^st ,to have the 
ipreatest part of them suppressed. They should be 
put under laws of not continuing open beyond a 
certain hour, and harbouring only proper persons. 
These rules, it may be said, will diminish the ne- 
cessary taxes; but this is false reasoning, siooe 
what was consumed In debauchery abroad, would, 
if such a regulation took place, be more justly, and 
perhaps more equitably for the workmen's funily, 
spent at home; and this cheaper to them, and 
without loss of time. On the other hand, our ale- 
houses, being ever open, interrupt business ; the 
workman is never certain who frequents them, 
nor can the. master be sure of having what was 
begun finished at the convenient time. 

A habit of frugality among the lower orders of 
mankind is much more beneficial to society than 
the unreflecting might imagine. The pawnbroker, 
the attorney, and other pests of society, might, -by 
proper management, be turned into serviceable 
members ; and, were their trades aboii!«hed^ it is 
possible the same avarice that conducts the one, or 
the same chicanery that characterizes the other, 
might, by proper regulations, be converted into fm- 
gsdity and commendable prudence. 

But some have made the eulogium of luxury, 
have represented it as the natural consequence oC 
every country that is become nch. lA^Nr&'-vn^ 
empidy oar eattrmn^nary weaikth Vq vw^cxVcofiAc^^ 
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9mf tb0jr» what other mean would there be to< 
plojr it in? To which it may be answerid, if fi» 
gality were established in the state, if oar eipenm 
were laid oat rather in the necesaaries than tbe 
sapcorilaities of life, there might be fewer waals, 
and even fewer pleasures, but infinitely more hsp- 
piness. Tfaie rich and tlw great would be bettsr 
able to satisfy their creditors; they would be better 
aUe to marry their children ; and instead of oae 
marriage at present, there mif^t be two, if sack 
regulations took place. 

The imaginary calls ci wudty, whidi la rsaftjr 
oontribute nothing to our real Islidty, wooU not 
'then be attended to, while the real caUs of natois 
might be always uid uniFersally supplied. Hm 
difference of employment in the subject is what, b 
reality, produces the good of society. If the sab- 
ject be engaged in providing only the hamries, the 
necessaries must be deficient in proportion. U neg- 
lecting the produce of our own country^ oar miadi 
are set upon the productions of another, we inerove 
our wants, but not our means ; and every new iah 
ported deUcacy for our tables, or ornament ia oar 
equipage, is a tax upon the poor. 

The true interest of every goremment is to cUli- 
vate the necessaries, by which is ahrajf meaat 
every happiness our own country can prodace; 
and suppress all the luxuries, by which is meant, 
on the other hand, every happiness imported (nm 
abroadi Ckmimeroe has therefore its boonds ^ aaii 
every new import, instead of receiving enoooraie- 
ment, shcNild be first examined whether it be coa- 
dndve to the mterest o€ aodkt^ . 

Among tbe maKf y W& taj& fi ^a-^fti^-^i^jSdfc^iha. 
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pras is every dajr burthened, I have often woa« 
dered why we never had, as in other conotries, t» 
EcoBomical Journal, which might at once diredi 
to all tlie nsefnl discoveries in other coantries, and 
spread those of oar own. As other jonmals serve 
ta amuse the learned, or, what is more ofiben the 
case, to make them quarrel, while they only serve 
to give us the history of the mischievous worid, 
for so I call our warriors ; or the idle world, for 
so may the learned be called ; they never trmible 
their heads s^ut the most useful past of man- 
kind, our peasants and our artizans : were sudi a 
work carried into execution, with proper manage* 
ment and just direction, it might serve as a repo- 
sitory for every useful improvement, and increase 
that knowledge which learning often serves to 
confound. 

Sweden seems the only country where the sci- 
ence of economy seems to have fixed its empire. 
In other countries it is cultivated only by a few 
admirers, or by societies which have not received, 
sufficient sanction to become completely usefol; 
but here there is founded a royal acsidemy, destined 
to this purpose only, composed of the most learned 
and powerful members of the state; an academy 
which declines every thing which only terminates 
in amusement, erudition, or curiosity ; and admits 
only of observations tending to illustrate husbandry, 
agriculture, and every real physical improvement. 
la this country nothing is left to private rapacity, 
llutei^ery imprev^raaent is immediately diffused, and 
its invrator immediately recompensed by the state. 
Happy were it so in other countriieal )») VX^ ia»iaDk% 
vfmylmfottM wooid be prevented Itobl Taaafin%^x 
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deeriving the public with pretended disGOTeries or 
nostnimsy and every real inrentor would not, by 
this means, suffer the inconveuieiices of snspidon. 
In short, the economy, eq^ually unknown to tiie 
prodigal and aTaricions, seems to be a jnst mean 
between both extremes ; and to a transgression of 
this at present decried virtue it is that we are to 
attribute a great part of the evils which infert 
society. A taste for superfluity, amusement, and 
{Measure, bring effeminacy, idleness, and expeiK 
in their train. But a thirst of riches is atwi^s 
proportioned to our debauchery, and the greatest 
prodigal is too frequently found to be the greatest 
miser; so that the vices which seem the most 
opposite, are frequently found to produce each 
other ; and, to avoid both, it is only necessaiy to 
be frugal. 

Yirtos est medium Titionmi et atrimque leduetiim. 

Hot. 
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Scarcely a day passes in which we do not hear 
compliments paid to Dryden, Pope, and other 
writers of the last age, while not a month cooitf - 
forward that is not loaded with invective against 
the writers of this. Strange, that our critics should 
be fond of giving their favours to those who. are. W 
sensible of the obligation, and their dislike to those, 
who of all mankind are most apt to retaliate ^ 
injury. 

Even thou%)\ out v^^^i^t writers had not eqaai 
merit wiiU iheVc ^T^^c^xaaot%«\^^^«^^i^\i^Yibk 
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to use tliem with ceremony. Every compliment 
paid them would be more agreeable, in proportion 
as they least deserved it. Tell a lady with a hand- 
some face that she is pretty, she only thinks it her 
due : it is what she has heard a thousand times be- 
fore from 'bthers, and disregards the compliment : 
but assure a iady,^he cut of whose visage is some- 
thing more plain, that she looks killing to-day, 
she instantly bridles up, and feels the force of the' 
well-timed flattery the whole day after. Com;^* 
ments, which we think are deserved, we accept 
only as debts, with indifference ; but those which 
conscience informs us we do not merit, we receive 
with the same gratitude tlu^t we do favours given 
away. 

Our gentlemen, however, who preside at the dis-*. 
tribution of literary fame, seem resolved to part 
with praise neither from motives of justice or ge- 
nerosity : one would think, when they take p^n iq 
hand, that it was only to blot reputations, and to 
put their seals to the packet which consigns every 
new-bom effort to oblivion. 

Yet, notwithstanding the republic of letters hangs 
at present so feebly together ; though those friend- 
ships which once promoted literary fame seem now 
to be discontinued, though every writer who now 
draws the quill seems to aim at profit, as well as 
applause, many among them are probably laying 
in stores for immortality, and are provided' with 
a sufficient stock of reputation to last the whole 
journey. 

As I was indulging these re{lec^oti*&,\ii cst^^t tn 

eke oat the present page, I could uot wc>\^ y5««o«- 

Ingr the metaphor of going a Joame^ mio^ Vsaa^^ 



nUioD, and formed thv follQwing reverie, toe 
for aUceory, and too regnliir for a dream. 

I foncied myself placed In the yard of a Urgi 
In which there were an infinite namber of wa 
and stage-^oachcH, attended by fellows wbo i 
invited the company to take tbeir place*, oi 
biuied in padiin)( thdr baj^age. Each vehicl 
its inecriptioD allowing tbe place of il« deetin 
On one I could r«ad, The Pteanirn Stage-e 
on another. The ffaggoa o/JtiAalrj; on a ' 
The fanily ffhim ; and on a foorth. Tin Lam 
Jtichei. I bad aome inclination to step into ei 
these, one after another ; bot 1 know not by 
means, 1 pa^ed them by, and at last fixed n 
npon a small carriage, BeHia feshion, which tx 
the mMt convenient vehicle at a distance i 
iA>rld i and upon my nearer a|iproach, fboni 
be The Fame Machiae. 

I instantly made op to tbe coachman, -wl 
found to be an affable and seemingly good-m 
feltovr. Ueinformedmc, thathehadbota fev 
ago returned from the Temple of Fame, to i 
he had been carrying Addison, Swift, Pope, S 
Congreve, and a>lley Gibber ; that they mat 
indifferent company by the way, and that bt 
or twice was going to empty his berlin of the ' 
cargo; " However," says he, " I got them al 
home, with no other damage than a black eye, i 
C'olley gave Mr. Pope, and am now retunu 
another coach fnl." " If that be all, friend," I 
" and if you are in want of company, m mak 
with all my heart. Open the door ; 1 \mf 
machine rides easy." "Ob, fte'that, a1r,Bztr 
easy." Bat itill keeping the door shqt, and nfiU 
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me mth his eye^ *' Pray^ sir» have yom 110 lag- 
gage ? You seem to be a good-natured sort of a 
gentlemau ; but I don't find you bave got any Ing- 
gage, an9 I never permit aiiy^to travel with me but 
such as have something valuable to pay for coach- 
bire." Ji^xamining my pockets, I own I was not a 
little disconcerted at this unexpected rebuff; but 
considering that I carried a number of the Beb un- 
der my arm, I was resolved to open it in his eyes, 
and dazzle him with the splendor of the page. He 
read the title and contents, however, without any 
emotion, and assured me he had never heard of it 
before. '' In short, friend," said he, now losing 
all his former respect, *' you must not come in. I 
expect better passengers; but, as you seem, a 
hnmless creature,.perhaps, if there be room left, I 
may let you ride awhile for charity." 

I now took my stand by the coachman at the 
door, and since I could not command a seat, was 
resolved to be as useful as possible, and earn by my 
assiduity what I could not by my merit. 

The next that presented for a place was a most 
whimsical figure indeed. He was hung round with 
papers of his own composing, not unlike those 
who sing ballads in the streets, and came dancing 
up to the door with all the confidence of instant 
admittance. The volubility of his motion and ad- 
dress prevented my being able to read more of his 
cargo than the w«rd Inspector, which was written 
in great letters at the top of some of the papers. 
He opened the coach-door himself without any eere- 
mony, and was just slipping in, when the c<wfhiivii\^ 
wkk as little ceremony, pnUed Yum XmiSl. Qrax 
\gmre aeemed perfectly angry at t\ii% t^'BmS^* ^"^ 
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demanded gentleman's satisfaction. '' Lord, sir !" 
replied tlie coachman, " instead of proper luggage, . 
by your balk you seem loaded for a West-India 
voyage. Yon are big enough '^th'all your papers 
to crack twenty stage-coaches. Excnse me, indeed, 
sir, for you must not enter." Our figure now be- 
gan to expostulate ; he assured the coachman, that 
though his baggage seemed so bulky, it was per- 
£sctly light, and that he would be contented with 
the smallest comer of room. But Jehu was 
inflexible, and the carrier of the Inspectors was 
sent to dance back agiun with all his papers flutter- 
ing in the wind. We expected to have no more 
trouble from this quarter, when in a few minutes 
the same figure changed his appearance, like harle- 
quin upon the stage, and with the same confidence 
again made his approaches, dressed in lace, and 
carrying nothing but a nosegay. Upon coming near, 
he thrust the nosegay to the coachman's nose, 
grasped the brass, and seemed now resolved to 
enter by violence. I found the struggle soon begin 
to grow hot, and the coachman, who was a little 
old, unable to continue the contest ; so, in order to 
ingratiate myself, I stepped in to his assistance, and 
our united efforts sent our literary Proteus, though 
worsted, unconquered still, clear off*, dancing a ri- 
gadoon, and smelUng to his own nosegay. 
The person, who after him appeared as candi- 
' date for a place in the stage, came up with an air 
not quite so confident, but somewhat, however, 
theatrical; and, instead of entering, made the 
coachman a very low bow, which the other re- 
turned, and desired \A f»&\a%\»«^Ea^V 'o.V^ii^V&dbL 
he instantly prodwse^ wbi^ tww»»»%.XT%^ft.^^ 
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Other miscellaueous productions. The coachman, 
casting his eye upon the cargo^ assured him, at pre^ 
sent he could not possibly have a place, but hoped 
in time he might aspire to one^ as he seemed to 
have read in the book of nature, without a careful 
perusal of which none ever found entrance at the 
Temple of Fame. " What ! " replied the disap- 
pointed poet, ** shall my tragedy, in which 1 hav^ 
vindicated the cause of liberty and virtue" — " Fol- 
low nature," returned the other, " and never ex- 
pect to find lasting fame by topics which only please 
from their popularity. Had you been first in the 
cause of freedom, or praised in virtue more than an 
empty name, it is iKwsible you might have gained 
admittance ; but at . present I beg, sir, you wiQ 
stand aside for another gentleman whom I see ap- 
proaching." 

This was a very grave personage, whom at some 
distance I took for one of the most reserved, and 
even disagreeable figures I had seen ; but as he ap- 
proached, his appearance improved, and, when I 
could distinguish him thoroughly, I perceived that 
in spite of the seventy of his brow, he had one of 
the most good-natured countenances that could be 
imagined. Upon coming to open the stage door, 
he lifted a parcel of folios into the seat before him, 
but our inquisitotial coachman at once shoved 
them out again. " What ! not take in my die- 
tionary !" exclaimed the other in a rage. '* Be 
patient, sir," replied the coachman ; *' I have drove 
a coach, man and boy, these two thousand yetn, 
but I do not remember to have carried aboR^^BQA. 
dictionary dnriog the wbde l\me. 'Wax '^fiMA^ 
book which I |>erceive peepinf^ {loia o^nft cA. ipeo^ 
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pockets, may I prerame to ask what it contuns ?" 
** A mere trifle," replied the author ; <' it is call- 
ed The Rambler. '' The Bambler !" says the 
coachman ; '* I beg, sir, yoall take. your place; I 
ha?e heard onr ladies in the conrt of Apollo he- 
qnently mention it with rapture; and Clio, who 
happens to be a little grave, has been beard to i»e- 
fer it to the Spectator ; though others have obser- 
ved, that the reflections, by being refined, some- 
times become minute." 

This grave gentleman was scarcely seated, when 
another, whose appearance was smnething more 
modem, seemed willing to enter, yet afnud to ask. 
He carried in his hand a bimdle of essays, of which 
the coachman was curious enough to inquire the 
contents. '* These," replied the gentleman, ** are 
rhapsodies against the religion of my country." 
** And how can you expect to come into my coach, 
after thus choosing the wrong side of the questkm P*^ 
" Ay, but I am right," replied the other ; " and if 
you give me leave, I shall in a few minutes state 
the argument." *' Itight or wrong," said the coach- 
man, '* he who disturbs religion is a bk)ckhead, 
and he shaU never travel iu a coach of mine." "* If 
then," said the gentleman, mustering up all his 
courage, '< if I am not to have admittance as au 
essayist, I hope I shall not be repulsed as an his- 
torian ; the last volume of my history met with ap- 
plause." " Yes,*' replied the coachman, " but I 
have heard only the first approved at the Temple of 
Fame; and as 1 see you have it about yon, cuter 
without further ceremony." My attention was now 
diverted to a ctqwA, f«Yio ^«xt "^xm^yo^ ^icw^^rard a 
persQn that seem^^ is^^k^ VciOSs^^ Vs^ ^^ %vx^ 
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Coach of Riches : bat by their means he was driven 
'forward to the same machine, which he howfeter 
seemed heartily to despise. Impelled, however, by 
their solicitations, he steps up, fionrishing a volu- 
minous history, and demanding admittance. '^ Sir, 
I have formerly heard your name mentioned;'^ says 
the coachman, *' but never as an historian. Is 
there no other work upon whfch you may claim a 
place V* " None,** replied the other, " except a 
romance ; but this is a work of too trifling a nature ^ 
to claim future attention.** ** You mistake,** says 
the inquisitor ; '* a well- written romance is no such 
easy task as is generally imagined. I remember 
formerly to have carried Cervantes and Segnus, and 
if you think fit, you may enter." 

Upon our three literary travellers coming into 
the same coach, I listened attentively to hear what 
might be the conversation that passed upon this el- 
traordinary occasion ; when, instead of agreeable 
or entertaining dialogue, I found them grumbling 
at each other, and each seemed discontented with 
hi^ companions. Strange! thought I to myself, 
that they who are thus born to enlighten the world, 
flhould still preserve the narrow prejudices of child- 
hood, and by disagreeing, make eVen the highest 
merit ridiculous. Were the learned and the wise 
to unite against the dunces of society, instead of 
sometimes siding into opposite parties with them, 
they might throw a Instre upon each other's repu- 
tation, and teach every rank of subordinate nierit, 
if not to admire, at least not to ai^ow dislike. 

In the midst of these reflections, I perceived the 
coachman, unmind/hl of me, bad ikcm mo^xtiud^SSoK. 
box. Serend were approacbVng to \»> Xa2&sfi^ Va.^ 
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whose pretensions I was sensible were veiy-jdM ; I 
therefore desired him to stop, and take, in more 1 
passengers ; but he replied, as he had now moanted ' 
the box, it would be improper to come down ; but 
that he should take them all, one after the other, 
when he should return. So he drove away ; and for ^ \ 
myself, as I could not get in, I mounted behind, in ) 
order to hear the conversation on the way. 'i 

(To be continued. J 



A WORD OR TWO ON THE LATE FARCE, - 

C4LLBD 

HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 

Just as I hnd expected, before I saw this farce, I 
found it formed on too narrow a plan to afford a 
pleasing variety. The sameness of the humoor in 
every scene could not but at last fail of being dis- 
agreeable, 'llie poor, affecting the manners of the 
rich, might be carried on through one character, 
or two at the most, with great propriety ;' but to 
have almost every personage on the scene almost 
of. the same character, and reflecting the follies 
of each other, was unartful in the poet to the last 
degree. 

The scene was also almost a continuation oi the 
same absurdity ; and my Lord Duke and Sir Harry 
(two footmen who assume these characters) have 
nothing else to do but to talk like their masters, and 
are only introduced to speak, and to show tbem- 
flelves. Thus, aa tYiete V& ^ «d»;icxk^<s» Q>i 0[^ax%s:^)i3^^ 
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there is a1>a]Tenness of inddent^ which; by a very 
small share of address, the poet might have easily 
avoided. 

From a conformity to critic rales, which, per- 
haps, on the whole have done more harm than 
good, onr anthor has sacrificed all the vivacity of 
the dialogue to nature ; and though he makes his 
characters talk like servants, they are seldom ab- 
surd enough, or lively eno^jgh to make us merry. 
Though he is always natural, he happens seldom to 
be humorous. 

The satire was well intended, if we regard it as 
being masters ourselves; but probably a philoso- 
pher would rejoice in that lil>erty which English- 
men give their domestics ; and for my own part, I 
^ cannot avoid being pleased at the happiness of those 
poor creatures, who in some measure contribute to 
mine. The Athenians, the politest and best-natured 
people upon earth, were the kindest to their slaves ; 
and if a person may judge, who has seen the world, 
oar English servants are the best treated, because 
the generality of our English gentlemen are the po- 
litest nnder the sun. 

But not to lift my voice among the pack of feeble 
critics, who probably have no other occupation but 
that of cutting up every thing new, I must own, 
there are one or two scenes that are fine satire, and 
sufficiently humorous ; particularly the first inter- 
view l)etweea the two footmen, which at once ridi- 
ciile« the manners of the great^ and the absurdity of 
their imitators. 

Whatever defects there might be in the oomi^i. 
tion, there were none in ^ action \ \ti \\3\^;^^ ^x- 
fiMimen showed more humonv i!^9Cb\\i2(iAH!o^^ 
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them capable of. Mr. Palmer and Mr. King were 
entirdy what they desired to represent ; and Mrs. 
Clive (but what need I talk of her, since, without 
the least exaggeration, she has more tme humoor 
than any actor or actress upon the English or any 
other stage I have seen) ; she, I say, cUd the part 
ail the justice it was capable of. And upon the 
whole, a farce which has only this to recommend 
it, that the author took his plan from the volume 
of nature, by the sprightly manner in which it 
was performed, was for one night a tolerable en- 
tertainment, 'fhus much may be said in its nn- 
dication, that people of fuhion seemed more pleased 
in the representation than the subordinate ranks of 
people. 



UPON UNFORTUNATE MERIT. 

Every age seems to have its fevourite pursuits, 
which serve to amuse the idle, and relieve the at- 
tention of the industrious. Happy the man who is 
bom excellent in the pursuit in vogue, and whose' 
genius seems adapted to the times in which he lives. 
How many do we see, who might have excelled in 
arts or sciences, and who seem furnished with ta- 
lents equal to the greatest discoveries, had the road 
not been already beaten by their predecessors, and 
nothing left for them, except trifles, to, discover, 
while others of very moderate abilities become 
famous, because happening to be first in the reign- 
ing pursuit ! 

Thus, at lYie Tei\e:<N^ ot Uiteta la Europe, the 
ta8te was not to com^goaA 'uc^vi XmkSsa^Xsqxnjc^ t»a^<« 
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ment on the old ones. It was not to be expected 
that new books should be written, when there were 
so many of the ancients either not known or not 
understood. It was not reasonable to attempt new 
conquests, while they had snch an 'extensive region 
lying waste for want of cultivation. At that period 
criticism and erudition were the reigning studies of 
the times ; and he, who had only an inventive ge- 
nius, might have languished, in hopeless obscurity. , 
Whea the writers of antiquity were suflSciently ex- 
plained and known, the learned set about imitating 
them : hence proceeded the number of Latin ora- 
tors, poets, and historians, in the reigns of Clement 
the seventh, and Alexander the sixth. This passion 
for antiquity lasted for many years, to the utter ex- 
clusioii of every other pursuit ; till some began to 
find, that those works which were imitated from 
nature, were more like the writings of antiquity, 
than even those written in express imitation. It 
was then modern language began to be cultivated 
with assiduity, and our poets and orators poured 
forth their wonders upon the.world. 

As writers become more numerous, it is natural ' 
for readers to become more indolent ; whence must 
necessarily arise a desire of attaining knowledge 
with the greatest possible ease. No science or art 
offers its instruction and amusement in so obvious^ 
a manlier as statuary and painting. Hence vve see, 
that a ^sire of cultivating tKose arts generally at- - 
tends the decline of science. Thu| the finest statues 
8Uid the most beautiful paintings of antiquity pre- ' 
€eded but a little the absolute deca^ oi <erq«.T>^ ^^«& 
sdence. The statues of AntomuxxA, CoxMooftw^^^EA 
their contemporsaies, axe tlie te.es.X -^xoAjas^CwoA ^^ 
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the chisel, and appeared but just before learning 
was destroyed by comment, criticiam, and barbarous 
iivnovations. 

What happened in Rome may probably be the 
case with ns at home. Our nobility are now more 
soUcitons in patronizing pednterv and sculptors 
than those of any oth^r polite profession ; and from 
the lord, who has his gallery, down to the 'prentice, 
who has his two- penny copper-plate, all are- ad- 
mirers of this art. The great, by their caresses, 
seem insensible to all other merit but that of the 
pencil ; and the mlgar buy erery book rather fro» 
the excellence of the -sculptor than the writer. 

How happy were it now, if men of real excel- 
lence in that profession were to arise ! Were the 
painters of Italy now to appear, who once wandered 
like beggars from one city to another, and produce 
their idmost breathing figures, what rewards might 
they not expect ! But many of them lived without 
rewards, and therefore rewards alone will never 
produce their equals. We have often found the great 
exert themselves, not only without promotion, but 
in spite of opposition. We have often found them 
flourishing, like medical plants, in a region q{ sa- 
vageness and barbarity, thdr exceUeoce unknown, , 
and their virtues unheeded. 

They who have seen the pmntings of Garavagio 
are sensible of the surprising impression they 
make; bold, swelUhg, terrible to the last de- 
gree ; all seems animated, and speaks him among 
the foremost of his profession; yet this man's 
fortune and his fame seemed ever in opposition to 
each other. 

Unknowing Tao^ to ^^\.ex ^tXikfe ^E^s^-^^ifc ^«wa> 
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driven from city to city in the utmost indigence, and 
might truly -be said to paint for his bread. 

Having ^ne day insulted a person of distinction, 
who. refused to pay him all the respect which he; 
thought his due, he was obliged to leave Rome, and 
travel on foot, his usual method of going his jour- 
neys down into the country, without either money 
or friends to subsist him. * 

After he had travelled in this manner as long as 
his strength would pei*mit, faint with famine and 
fatigue, he at last called at an obscure inn by the 
way side. The host knew, by the appearance of 
his guest, his indifferent circomstances, and re- 
fused to fiimish him a dinner without previous pay* 
ment. 

As Caravagio was entirely destitute of money, he 
took down the innkeeper's sign, and painted ii anew 
for his dinner. 

Thus refreshed, he proceeded on his journey, and 
left the innkeeper not quite satisfied with this me- 
thod of payment. Some company of distinctioiti 
however, coming soon after, and struck with the 
beauty of the new sign, bought it at an advanced 
price, and astonished the innkeeper with their 
generosity; he was resolved therefore to get as 
many signs as possible drawn by the same artist, as 
he found he could sell them to good advantage ; and 
accordingly set out after Caravagio, in order to bring 
him back. It was night-fall before he came up to 
the place, where the unfortunate Caravagio lay dead 
by the road side, overcome by fatigue, Fesentment^ 
and despair. 
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No, 6. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1759. 

ON EDUCATION. 
to, the author of the bee. 

Sir, 
As few subjects are more interestiog to sodetj, eo 
few have been more freqaently written upon, than 
the education of youth. Yet is^it not a little sur- 
prising, that it should have been treated almost by 
all in a declamatory manner ? They have insisted 
largely on the advantages that result from it, both 
to the individual and to society, and have expatiated 
in the praise of what none have ever been so hardy 
as to call in question. 

Instead of giving us fine but empty harangues 
upon this subject, instead of indulging each hi^ par- 
ticular and whimsical systems, it had beev much 
better if the writers oa this subject had treated it 
in a more scientific manner, repressed all the sal- 
lies of imagination, and given us the result of their 
observations with didactic simplicity. Upon this 
subject the smallest errors are of the most danger- 
ous consequence ; and the author should not ven- 
ture the imputation of stupidity upon a topic, where 
his slightest deviations may tend to injure the rising 
generation. 

I shall therefore throw out a few thoughts upon 
this subject, which have not been attended to by 
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Others, and shall dismiss all attempts to please, 
while I study only instruction. 

The manner in which our youth of London are 
at present educated is, some in free schools in the 
city, but the far greater number in boarding schools 
about town. The parent justly consults the health 
of his child, and finds an education in the country- 
tends to promote this much more than a continu- 
ance in town. Thus far they are right ; if there 
were a possibility of having even our free schools 
kept a little out of town, it would certainly conduce 
to the health and vigour of perhaps the mind, as 
well as of the body. It may be thought whim- 
sical, but it is truth ; I have found by experience, 
that they who have spent all their lives in cities, 
contract not only an effeminacy of habit, but even 
of thinking. 

But when I have said, that the boarding schools 
are preferable to free schools, as being in the coun- 
try, this is certainly the only advantage I can, allow 
them ; otherwise it is impossible to conceive the 
ignorance of those who take upon them the impor- 
tant trust of education. Is any man unfit for any 
of the professions ; he finds his last resource in set- 
ting up school. Do any become bankrupts in trade, 
they still set up a boarding school, and drive a trade 
this way, when all others fa|l : nay, I have been told 
of butchers and barbers, who have turned school- 
masters ; and, more surprising still, made fortunes^^ 
ift their new profession. 

Could we think ourselves in a country of civilized 
people ; could it be conceived that we have any re- 
gard for posterity, when such-are^niixix^^x.^ va^ 
tie charge of the morals, gemas^ and Yve^xV^ q\^^^ 
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dear little pledges, who may one day be the gnar- 
dians of the liberties of Europe, and who may serre 
as the honour and bulwark of their aged parents ? 
The care of our children, is it below the state ?- is 
it fit to indulge the caprice of the ignorant with the 
disposal of their children in this particular ? For 
the state to tak^ the charge of all its duldren, as m. 
Persia or Sparta, might at present be inoonyenieat ; 
but surely with great ease it might cast an eye to 
their instructors. Of all members of society, I do 
not know a more useful, or a more honourable one, 
than a schoolmaster ; at the same time that I do 
not see any more generally despised, or whose ta- 
lents are so ill rewarded.- 

Were the salaries of schoolmasters to be aug- 
mented from a diminution of useless sinecures, how 
might it turn to the advantage of this people $ a 
peqple whom, without flattery, I may in other re- 
spects term the wisest and greatest upon earth \ 
But while I would reward the deserying, I would 
dismiss those utterly unqualified for their empkyy- 
ment : in short, I would make the bnnness of a 
schoolmaster every way more respectable, by in- 
creasing their salaries, and admitting only men of 
proper abilities. . 

There are already schoolmasters appointed, and- 
they have some small salaries ; but where at pre- 
sent there is but one schoolmaster appointed, there 
should at least be two ; and wherever the salary is 
at present twenty pounds, it should be a hundred. 
Do we give immoderate benefices to those who in- 
struct ourselves, and shall'we deny even subsistence 
to those who in&tracX crox Odl\\Ax«i\>. Everf member 
of aociety aboulA\>ft^»^V3^Y»VK^2«K^^>»fc'^^*^ 
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cessary; and I will be bold enough to say, that 
schoolmasters in a state are more necessary than . 
clergymen, as children stand in more need of in- 
struction than their parents. 
~ But instead of this, as I have already observedy 
we send them to board in the country to the most • 
Ignorant set of men that can be imagined. But lest 
the ignorance of the master be not sufficient, the 
child is generally consigned to the usher. This is 
generally some poor needy animal, little superior 
to a footman either in learning or spirit, invited to 
his place by an advertisement, and kept there merely 
from his being of a complying disposition, and ma- 
king the children fond of him. '* You give your 
child to be educated to a slave," says a philosopher 
to a rich man ; ** instead of one slavte, you will then 
have two.'' 

It were well, however, if piu^nts, upon fixing 
their children in one of these houses, would exa< 
mine the abilities of the usher as well as of the 
master ; for whatever they are told to. the contrary, 
the usher is generally the person most employed in 
their education. If then a gentleman, upon putting 
out his son to one of these houses, sees the usher 
disregarded by the master, he may depend upon it, 
that he is equally disregarded by the boys; the 
truth is, in spite of all their endeavours to please, 
they are generally the laughing-stock of the school. 
Every trick is played upon the usher 5 the oddity of 
his manners, his dress, or hi? language, is a fimd 
of eternal ridicule ; the master himself now and then 
cannot avoid joining in the laugh, and the ^n&r 
wretch, eternally resenting thva \\i \i«^<^) %e«saA x» 
Jlre la a state of war with all tYie iauuX^ . *WA&^» ^ 
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very proper person, is it not, to give ^lildren a 
rellih for teaming? They must esteem teaming 
tery much when they see its professors used with 
snqh ceremony. If the usher be despised, the fa- 
ther may be assured his child will sever be properly 
instructed. 

But let me suppose, that there are some 8cho(^ 
without these inconveniences, where the master and 
ushers are men of learning, reputation, and assi- 
duity. If there are to be found such, they cannot 
be prized in a state sufficiently. A boy^will learn 
mott true wisdom in a public scho<d in a year, than 
by a private education in five. It is not from mas- 
ters> but from their equals, youth learn a knowledge 
of the world ; the little tridcs they play each other, 
l^e punishment that frequently attends the com- 
mission, is a just picture of the great world \ and 
all the ways of men are practised in a public school 
in miniature. It is true, a child is early made ac- 
quainted with some vices in a school ; but it la bet- 
ter to know these when a boy, than be first tai^t 
them when a man, for. thdr novelty then may have 
Irresistible charms. 

In a public education, boys early learn tem^- 
rance ; and if the parents and friends would ^ve 
them less money upon their usual visits, it wouldbe 
much to their advantage, ^nce it may justly be said 
that a great part of their disorders arise from sur- 
feit ; plus oeddii gula qtsam gladhts. And now I 
am come to the article of health, it may not be 
an^iss to observe, that Mr. Locke and some others 
have advised that children should be inured to 
cold, to fatigue, vaA. Yiax^i^^ irae^ \\Mt\s iiouth ; 

fmt Mr. Locke vi^ ^ *>^ \nSo«st«i& ^^^Gc^[«d6s».. 
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Habit, I granty has g^reat influence over our con- 
stitutions, Imt we have not precise ideas upon this 
solqect. 

We know ihal among savages, and eren fluoong 
onr peasants, there arp found children born with 
such constitutions, that they cross rivers by swim* 
ming, endure cold, thirst, hunger, and want of sleep 
to a surprising degree ; that when they happen- to 
fall sick, they are cured without the help of medi- 
cine, by nature alone. Such examples are adduced 
to persuade us to imitate their manner of education, 
and accustom ourselves betimes to support the same 
fatigues. But had these gentlemen considered first, 
that those savages and peasants are generally not so 
long-lived as they who have led a more indolent 
life ; secondly, that the more laborious the life is, 
the less populous is the country : had they consU 
dered that what physicians call the stamina vittg^ 
by fatigue and labour become rigid, and thus anti- 
cipate old age ; that the number, who survive .those 
rode trials, bears no proportion to those who die in 
the experiment: had these things been properly 
considered, they would not have thus extolled an 
education begun in fatigue and hardships. Peter 
the Great, willing to inure the children of his sea- 
men to a life of hardship, ordered that they should 
drink only sea water, but unfortunately they all died 
under the experiment. 

But while I would exclude all unnecessary labours^ 
yet still I would recommend temperance in the 
highest degree. No luxurious dishes with high 
seasoning, nothing given children to force an iqppe- 
tite, as little sugared or salted provisions as possi* 
ble, though never so pleasing; but milk, voraing 
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ud night, tbould be their com 
would make tbem more bealt 
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havliig re^ud »UnT«ni«iu 
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he at last became lord mayor ; how he was married 
to a lady of great sense, fortime, and beauty ; to be 
as explicit as possible, the old story of Whittington, 
were his cat left out, might be more serviceable to 
the tender mind than either Tom Jones, Joseph 
Andrews, or a hundred others, where frugality is 
the only good quality the hero is not possessed of. 
Were our schoolmasters, if any of them had sense 
enough to draw up such a work, thus employed, it 
would be much more serviceable to their pupils, 
than all the gramma^ and dictionaries they may 
publish these ten years. 

Children should early be instructed in the arts 
from which they would afterwards draw the greatest 
advantages. When the wonders of nature are never 
exposed to our view, we have no great desire to be- 
come acquainted with those parts of learning which 
pretend to account for the phenomena. One of 
the ancients complains, \hat as soon as young men 
have left school, and are obliged to converse in the 
world, they fancy themselves transported into a new 
region. Ut cunt in forum venermt exitthneni te in 
aiiam terrarum arbetn delatos. We should early 
therefore instruct them in the experiments, if -I may 
so express it, of knowledge, and leave to maturer 
age the accounting for the causes. But instead of 
that, when boys begin natural philosophy in col- 
leges, they have not the least curiosity for those 
parts of the science which are proposed for their 
instmction ;' they have never before seen the phe- 
nomena, and consequently have no curiosity to 
learn the reasons. Might natural phllotovVx^ Vqsrkp. 
fore be made their pastime in ecYvooV^Xs^ ^vkTDA»a»k 
it would ia coUege become x\i«Vr »nraAfi^«o^« 
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In several of the machines now uiiifle tberewonlc 
he am|^ fidd hoth for ioittmction and ammement : 
the different sorts of tlie phosphoms^ the artifidal 
pyrites, magnetism, eleOridty, the experiment! 
npon the rare&ction and weiglit of tlie air, and those 
upon elastic bodies, might employ their idle hoors, 
and none should be called from ]day to see such ex- 
periments but sQch as thought proper. At £rst thei 
it would be suflkient if the instruments, and the 
effects of their combination were only shown ; the 
causes should be deferred to a matnrer age, or tc 
those times when natural curiodty prompts ns tc 
discover the wonders of nature. Man is pladed ii 
this world as a spectator ; when he is tired witl 
wondering afrall the novelties about him, and noi 
till then, does he desire to be made acquainted witl 
the causes that create those wondeni. 

What I hare observed with regard' to natura 
philosophy, I would extend to einery other sdeno 
whatsoever. We should teach them as many of th( 
facts as were possible, and defer the causes unti 
they seemed of themsdves desirous of knowing 
them. A mind thus learing sduxd, stored with al 
the simple experiences of sdence, would be tlM 
fittest in the world for the c<^^;e course; and 
though such a youth might not appear so bright, 
or so talkative, as those who had learned the real 
principles and causes of some of the sdences^ yet 
he would make a wiser man, and would i^tala t 
more lasting passion for letters, than he who was 
early burthened with the disagreeable institutioB o( 
effect and cause. 

In history, such stories alone should be laid he- 
fore them as mi^ht catch the imagination ; instead 
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of this they are too frequently obliged to toil through 
the four empires, as they are called, where their 
memories are bartbened by a number of disgusting 
names, that destroy all their future relish for our 
best historians, who may be termed the truest 
teachers of wisdom. 

Every species of flattery should be carefully 
avoided; a boy who happens to say a sprightly 
thing, is generally applauded so much, that he hap- 
pens to continue a coxcomb sometimes all his life 
after. He is reputed a wit at fourteen, and becomes 
a blockhead at twenty. Nurses, footmen, and sach 
should therefore be driven away as much as possi- 
ble. I was even going to add, that the mother her- 
self should stifle her pleasure, or her vanity, when 
little master happens to say a good or a smart thing. 
Those modest lubberly boys, who seem to want spi- 
rit, generally go through their business with more> 
ease to themselves, and more satisfaction to their 
instructors. 

There has of late a gentleman appeared, who 
thinks the study of rhetoric essential to a perfect 
education. That bold male eloquence, which often 
without pleasing convinces, is generally destroyed 
by such institutions. Convincing eloquence, how* - 
ever, is infinitely more serviceable to its possessor 
than the most florid harangue or the most pathetic 
tones that can be imagined ; and the man who if 
thoroughly convinced himself, who understands his 
subject, and the language he speaks in, will be more 
apt to silence opposition, than he who studies the 
force of his periods, and fills our ear&mXXv^nPKo^^ 
whilfi our minds are destitute of covmctXoii. 
It W9a reckoned the fault of tlae owiXw* ^^<Sb» 



»i.<»i»";Tr<M»^ 

, , the leai"^" , vo«W 
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membered? Boys who^ if I may continue the 
aUusion, gallop through one of the ancients with the 
assistanoe of a translation, can have bat very slight 
acquaintance either \nth the author or his language. 
It is by the exercise of the mind alone that a lan- 
guage is learned; but a literal translation on the 
opposite page leaves no exercise for the memory at 
alL The boy will not be at the fatigue of remem- 
bering, when his doubts are at once satisfied by 
a glance of the eye ; whereas were every word to 
be sought from a dictionary, the learner would at- 
tempt to remember in order to save him the trou- 
ble of looking out for it for the future. 

To continue in the same pedantic strain, though 
no schoolmaster, of all the various grammars now 
taught in the schools about town, I would recom- 
mend only the old common one; I have forgot 
whether Lilly's, or an emendation of him. The 
others may be improvements; but such improve- 
ments seem to me only mere grammatical niceties, 
no way influencing the learner, but perhaps loading 
him with trifling subtilties, which at a proper age 
he must be at some pains to forget. 

Whatever pains a master may take to make the 
learning of the languages agreeable to his pupil, he 
may depend upon it, it will be at first extremely 
unpleasant. The rudiments of every language, 
therefore, mn&t be given as a task, not as an amuse- 
ment. Attempting to deceive children into instruc- 
tion of this kind, is only deceiving ourselves; and I 
know no passion capable of conquering a child's 
natural laziness but fear. Solomon has said it be- 
fore me: nor is there any more certain, though 
perhaps more disagreeable truth, than the proverb 
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In verse, too well known to repeat on the present 
occasion. It is very probable that parents are told 
of some masters who never nse the rod, and conse- 
quently are thought the properest mstmctors for 
their children ; but though tenderness is a reqnisiie 
qnaUty in an instructor, yet there is too often tbe 
truest tenderness in well-timed correction. 

Some have justly observed^ that all passion should 
be banished on this terrible occasion ; but I know 
not how : there is a frailty attending human nature, 
that few masters are able to keep their temper 
whilst they correct. I knew a good-natured man, 

' who was sensible of his own weakness in this re^ 
spect, and consequently had recourse to the follow- 
mg expedient to prevent his passions from being 
engaged, yet at the same time administer justice 
with impartiality. Whenever any of his pupils 
committed a fault, he summoned a jury of his 
peers, I mean of the boys of his own or the next^ 
classes to him ; his accusers, stood forth ; he had a 

^ liberty of pleading in his own defence, and one or 
two more had a liberty of pleading against him ; 
when found guilty by the pannel, he was consigned 
to the footman, who attended in the house, who 
had previous orders to punish, but .with lenity. 
By this means the master took off the odium of 
punishment from himself; and the footman, be* 
tween whom and the boys there could not be even 
the slightest intimacy, was placed in such a light 
as to be shunned by every boy in the -school.* 

• This dissertation was thus far introduced into the to- 
lume of Essa^ftf a£te!r««xd& published by Dr. Goldsinitli» 
with the foUowVngo\i«eni«.^ao.\ 

This treftUse -waa pu!kik3kAi«^'^Di^^i<^^^3(^^A^^ 
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And now I have gone thus far, perhaps you will 
think me some pedagogue, willing by a well-timed 
puff to increase the reputation of his own school ; 
but such is not the case. The regard I have for 
society, for those tender minds who are the objects 
of the present essay, is the only motive I have for 
offering those thoughts, calculated not to surprise 
by their novelty, or the elegance of composition, 
but merely to remedy some defects which have crept 
into the present system of school education. If 
this letter should be inserted, perhaps I may trou- 
ble you in my next with some thoughts upon an 
university education, not with an intent to ex-, 
haust the subject, but to amend some few abuses. 
I am, &c. , 



ON THE INSTABILITY 

OF WORLDLY GRANDEUR. 

An alehouse-keeper near Islington, who had long 
lived at the sign of the French king, upon the com- 
mencement of the last war with France, pulled 
down his old sign, and put up the queen of Hun- 
gary. Under the influence of her red face and 
golden sceptre, he continued to sell ale till she 
was no longer the favourite of his customers ; he ' 
changed her therefore some time ago for the king 
of Prussia, who may probably be changed in turn 

there be a iimilitude in any one initaxi«e, Vt\& \i<(yQ«^^3B>i^ «3^~ 
tborofibe |veMat EiMy will not \»e t«rtii«QL».^B^*Hp»aeaX. _ 
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"for the nesEt great man that sho«ld be set up for 
fulgar admiration. 

Our publican in this imitates the great exactfy, 
who deal out their figures one after the other to 
the gazing crowd beneath them. When we have 
suffidently wondered at one, that is taken in, and 
another exhibited in its room, which seldom holds 
its station long; for the mob are ever pleased with 
nuietsrr 

I most own I have such an indiflerent opinioD 
of the vulgar, that I am ever led to suspect that 
merit which raises their shout ; at least I am certain 
to find those great and sometimes good men, who 
find satis^Mtion in such acclamations, made wone 
by it; and history has too frequently taught me, 
that the head which has grown this day giddy with 
the roar of the miiUon, has the very next been fixed 
upon a pole. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little town in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, which had been just 
evacuated by the enemy, he perceived the towns- 
men busy in the market-place in pulling down from 
a gibbet a figure, wfaidi had been designed to re- 
present himself. There were also some knocking 
down a neighbouring statue of one of the Orsiu! 
family, with whom he was at war, in order to put 
Alexander's effigy, when taken down, in its place. 
It is possible a man who knew less of the world 
would have condemned the adulation of those bare- 
faced fiatterers : but Alexander seemed pleased at 
tfadr zeal, and, turning to Boiigia his son, said i^th 
a smile, *' Vides, mi fill, quam leve discrimen pati- 
hulum inter et Atatuam*;* ^^\.«raLV«^is^%c»i^the 
small difference \wtween. ^ ^\)«x ^tA v>. «u»raKr \\ 
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the great could be taught any lesson^ this might ' 
serve to teach them upon how weak a foundation 
tbeir glory stands, which is built upon popular ap- 
jdanse ; for, as such praise what seems like merits 
they as quickly condemn what has only the ap- 
pearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquet ; her lovers must 
tmly feel every inquietude, indulge every capriee, 
and perhaps at last be jilted into the bargain. True 
glory, on the other hand, resemMes a woman of 
sense; her admirers must play no tricks ; they feel 
no great anxiety, for they are sure in the end of 
being rewarded in proportion to their merit. When 
Swift used to appear in public, be generally had the 
mob shouting in his train. '< Pox take these fools,*' 
he would say, *' how much joy might aU this bawl- 
ing give my lord mayor !*' 

We have seen those virtues, which have while 
living retired from the public eye, generally trans- 
mitted to posterity, as the truest o4)jects of admira- 
tion and praise. Perhaps the character of the late 
dnke of Marlborough may one day be set up, even 
above that of his more talked-of predecessor ; since 
an assemblage, of all the mild and amiable virtues . 
is far superior to those vulgarly called the gi*eat 
ones. I must be pardoned for this short tribute to 
the memory of a manj who while living would as 
much detest to receive any thing that wore the ap- 
pearance of flattery, as I should to offer it. 

I know not how to turn so trite a subject out of 
the beaten road of common place, except by illus- 
trating it, rather by the assistance of my memory 
than my judgment, and instead of is\»iVa\n% x^Arr.- 
t\ona, by teUing a story. 
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A Chinese, who long had studied the works of 
Confvciosy who knew the characters of fourteen 
thooBand words, and could read a great part of 
every book that came in his way, once took it into 
his head to travel into Europe, and observe the cus- 
toms of a people whom he thought not very much 
inferior even to his own countrymen, in the arts of 
refining upon every pleasure. Upon his arrival at 
Amsterdam his passion for letters naturally led 
him to a bookseller's shop ; and, as he could speak 
a little Dutch, he civilly asked the bookseller for 
the works of the immortal Ilixofou. The bookseller 
assured him, he had never heard the book men- 
tioned before. " What ! have you never heard <tf 
that immortal poet," returned the other, mudi sur- 
prised, '' that light of the eyes, that fovourite of 
. kings, that rose of perfection ? I suppose you know 
nothing of the immortal Fipsihlhi, second cousin to 
the moon ?** " Nothing at all, indeed, sir," returned 
the other. " Alas !" cries our traveller, ** to what 
purpose then has on& of these fasted to death, 
and the other offered himself up as a sacrifice 
to the Tartarean enemy, to gain a renown which 
has never travelled beyond the precincts of China l*.' 

There is scarcely a village In Europe, and not 
one university, that is not thus furnished with its 
little great men. The head of a petty corporation, 
who opposes the designs of a. prince, who would 
tyrannically force his subjects to save their best 
clothes for Sundays; the puny pedant, who find:) 
one undiscovered property in the polype, describes 
an unheeded process in the skeleton of a mole, and 
whose mind like his microscope perceives nature 
ODljr in detail} the tV\ycQ«t, viVvo m^^ %\sy^v\\ 
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verses, and paints to our imagination when he 
should only speak to our hearts ; all equally fancy 
themselves walking forward to immortality, and 
desire the crowd behind them to look on. The 
crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, philo- 
sopher, and poet, are shouted in their train. Where 
was there ever so much merit seen ; no times so 
important as our own ; ages yet unborn shall gaze 
with wonder and applause ! to such music the im- 
portant pigmy moves forward, bustling and swell- 
ing, and aptly compared to a puddle in a storm, 

1 have lived to see generals, who once had crowds 
hallooing after them wherever they went, who were 
bepr£used by newspapers and magazines, those 
echoes of the voice of the vulgar, and yet they have 
long sunk into merited obscurity, with scarcely 
even an epitaph left to flatter. A few years ago 
the herring fishery employed all Grub-street; it 
was the topic in every coffee-house, and the bur- 
then of every ballad. We were to drag up oceans 
of gold from the bottom of the sea ; we were to 
supply all Europe with herrings upon our own 
terms. At present we hear no more of all this. 
We have fished up very little gold that I can learn ; 
nor do we furnish the world with herrings as was 
expected. Let us wait but a feto years longer^ 
and we shall find all our ejppectations a herring 
fishery. 
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. SOME ACXOUNT 

OF THE 

ACADEMIES OF ITALY. 

There is sot perliaps a coimtry in Europe, b 
which leaning is so fast vpon the decline as is 
Italy ; yet not one in which there are such a nms- 
ber of academies institnted for its 8upp<Mrt. There 
is scarcely a considerable town in the whole conn- 
try, which has not one or two insdtntions of this 
nature, where the learned, as they are pleased 
to call themselves, meet to harangne, to compfi- 
meot each other, and praise the utility of their 
institution. 

Jarchius has taken tiie trouble to gire us a list of 
those dabs, or academies, which amount to fife 
hundred and fifty, each distinguished by somewhat 
whimsical in the name. The academies of Bologna, 
for instance, are divided into the Abbandonati, the 
Ausiosi, Ociosio, Arcadi, Confnsi, Dablnosi, &c. 
Tiiere are few of these who have not pubKshed 
their transactions, and scarcely a membor who is 
not looked upon as the most fomous man in the 
world, at home. 

Of all those societies, I know of none whose 
works are worth being known out of the precincts 
of the city in which they were written, except the 
Cicelata Academica (or, as we might express it, the 
tickling society) of Florence. I have just now be- 
fore me a manuacnpl oY^\\,aT\^«^<iV<wi b^ the late 
Tomaso Crudeli at tUaX^odeX^^^VvOtv-^f^-ax^x^a 
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serve to give a better picture of the mamier in 
which men of wit amnse themselves in that coun- 
try, than any thing I could say upon the occasion. 
The oration is this : 

*' The younger the nymph, my dear companions, 
the more happy the lover. From fourteen to seven- 
teen, you are sure of finding love for love; from 
seventeen to twenty-one^ there is always a mixture 
of interest and affection. But when that period is 
past, no longer expect to receive, but to buy. No 
longer expect a nymph who gives, but who sells 
her favours. At this age every glance is taught 
its duty ; not a look, not a sigh, without design ; 
the lady, like a skilful warrior, aims at the heart of 
another, while she shields her own from danger. 

** On the contrary, at fifteen you may expect 
nothing but simplicity, innocence, and nature. The 
pasuons are then sincere ; the soul seems seated in 
the lips ; the dear object feels present happiness, 
without being anxious for the future; her eyes 
brighten if her lover approaches ; her smiles are 
borrowed from the graces, and her very mistakes 
seem to complete her desires. 

*' Lucretia was just sixteen, llie rose and lily 
took possession of her face, and her bosom, by its 
hue and. its coldness, seemed covered with snow. 
So much beauty and so much virtue seldom want 
admirers. Orlandino, a youth of sense and merft, 
was among the mmiber. He had long languished 
for an opportunity of declaring his passion, when 
CaplA, as if vidlling to indulge his happiness, brought 
the charming young cou]^e by mere accident to an 
arbour, where every pri^ng eye bni Vwt 'w^a '^- 
seat OrhutdiDO talked of the vinccdv^ ^Vx^'^Mb- 

q2 
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sioiiy and mixed flattery with his address; bitti 
was all an vain. The nymph was pre-engaged, am 
.had long devoted to Heaven those chasms for whid 
he saed. ' My dear Orlandino/ ssdd she, * yn 
know I have long been dedicated to St. Catharine 
and to her belongs all that lies below my girdle 
all that is above you may freely possess, bnt fur 
ther I cannot, must not, comply. The vow i 
passed ; I wish it were undone, but now it is ha 
possible.' You may conceive, my companions, tb 
embarrassment our young lovers felt upon this ocQt 
sion. They kneeled to St. Catharine, and, thoogl 
both despaired, both implored her assistance. Hiel 
tutelar saint was entreated to show some expedien 
by which both might continue to love, and ye 
both be happy. Their petition was sincere. St 
Catharine was touched with compassion : for k), i 
miracle ! Lucretia's girdle unloosed, as if withoir 
hands ; and, though before bound round her middle 
fell spontaneously down to her feet, and gave Or* 
landino the possession of all those beauties whid 
lay above it." 
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OF ELOQUENCE. 

Of all kinds of success, that of an orator is t|M 
most pleasing. Upon other occasions the applaiw 
Ve deserve is conferred in our absence, and we an 
insensible of the pleasure we have given;. but ii 
eloquence the \ictoT^ on^ ^^ Xtjsmck^ «x^\fis«^ 
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rable. We read our own glory in the face of every 
spectator ; the audience is moved, the antagonist is 
defeated, and the whole circle bursts into tinsoli- 
dted applause. 

Th& rewards which attend excellence in this 
way are so pleasing, that numbers have written 
professed treatises to teach us the art; schools'have 
been established with no other intent; rhetoric has 
taken place among the institutions, and pedants 
have ranged under proper heads, and distinguished « 
with long learned names, some of the strokes of 
nature, or of passion, which orators have used. 
I say only some; for a folio volume could not 
contain all the figures which have been used by 
the truly eloquent, and - scarcely a good speaker 
or vmter, but makes use of some that are peculiar 
or new. 

Eloquence has preceded the rules of rhetoric, as 
languages have been formed before grammar. Na- 
ture renders men eloquent in great interests, or 
great passions. He that is sensibly touched, sees 
things with a very different eye from the rest of 
mankind. All nature to him becomes an object of 
comparison and metaphor, vnthout attending to it ; 
he throws life into all, and inspires his audience 
with a part of his own enthusiasm. 

It has been remarked, that the lower parts of 
mankind geaerally express themselves most figura- 
tively, and that tropes are' found in the most ordi- 
nary forms of conversation. Thus in every language 
the heart bums ; the courage is roused ; the eyes 
sparkle ; the spirits are cast down ; passion inflames^ 
pride swells, and pity sinks the soxii. ^'dX'os^ vsr^^x^ 
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where speaks in those strong iaages^ wh&ch from 
their freqmency pass unnoticed. 

Nature it is which inspires those raptiiroiis enthn- 
siasmsy those irresistible turns ; a strong pasnoa, a 
pressing danger, calls up all the imagination, aiad 
^ves the omtor irresistible force. Thus a captain 
of the first caliph, seeing his soldiers flf, cried oat, 
'' Whither do you run ? the enemy are not there ! 
You hare been UAd that Uie cali|^ is dead; bat 
God is still living. He regards the brave, and will 
reward the courageons. Advance !" 

A man therefore mojf be catted doquenty wh9 
tranafert thepaeHan er sentiment vriih which he it 
moved himeei/inio the breast ^ miMhers and this 
definition appears the more just, as it comprehends 
the graces of silence, aad of action. An intimate 
persuasion of the truth to be proved is the senti- 
ment and passion to be transferred; and who 
effects this b truly possessed of the taleat of ele- 
queooe. 

I have called eloquence a talent, and not an 
art, as so many rhetoricians have done, as art is ac- 
quired by exercise and study, and eloquence is the 
gift of nature. Rules will never make either a work 
or a discourse eloquent ; they only serve to prevent 
faults, but not to introduce beauties; to prevent 
those passages, which are truly eloquent and dic- 
tated by nature, from being blended with others, 
which might disgust, or at least abate our passion. 

,lVhat we dearly conceive, says BcriJean, we can 
clearly express. I may add, that what is felt with 
emotion is expressed also with the same movements ; 
the worda axise as i^aillV^ to ^aint <iur emotions, as 
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to express our thoughts with perspiciiity. The cool 
care an orator takes to express passions which be 
does not feel, only prevents his rising into that 
p^tftion he would seem to feci. In a word, to feel 
your subject thoroughly, and to speak without fear, 
are the only rules of eloquence, properly so called, 
which I can ofifer. Examine a writer of genius on 
the most beautiful parts of his work, and he will 
alnrays assure you that such passages are generally 
those which have given him the least trouble, for 
they came as if by inspiration. To pretend that 
cold and didactic precepts will make a man elo- ' 
quent, is only to prov« that he is incapable of 
eloquence. 

But, as in being perspicoona, it is necessary to 
have a full idea of the subject, so in being eloquent 
it is not sufficient, if I may so express it, to feel by 
halves. The orator, should be strongly impressed, 
which is generally the effisct of a fine and exquisite 
sensibility, and not that transient and superficial 
emotion vvhich he excites in the greatest part of 
his audience. It is even impossible to affect the 
hearers in any great degree without being affected 
ourselves. In vain it will be objected, that many 
writers have had the art to inspire their readers 
with A passion for virtue, without being virtuous 
themselves; since it may be answered, that sen- 
Uments of virtue filled their minds at the time they 
were writing. They felt the inspiration strongly, 
while they praised justice, generosity, or good- 
nature; but unhappily for them, these passions 
might have been discontinued, when they laid 
down the pen. In vain will it be obVe)c\ft.^ ^sSi!^% 
thst we can move wUhoat Yiem^ xaos^^ ^» "^^ 
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can coDTince without being convinced. It is mndi 
easier to deceive our reason than ourselves; a 
trifling defect in reasoning may be overseen, and 
lead a man astray ; for it requires reason find time 
to detect the falsehood ; but our passions are not 
easily imposed upon ; our eyes, our ears, and every 
sense, are watchful to detect the impostnre. 

No discourse can be eloquent that 'does not ele- 
vate the mind. Pathetic eloquence, it is true, has 
for its only object to affect ; but I appeal to men 
of sensibilityi, whether their pathetic feelings are 
not accompanied with some degree of elevation. 
We may then call eloquence and sublimity the 
same thing, since it is impossible to be one without 
feeling the other. Hence it ft^ows, that we may 
be eloquent in any language, since no language 
refuses to paint those sentiments with which we 
are thoroughly impressed. What is usually called 
sublimity of style seems to be only an «rror. Elo- 
quence is not in the words, but in the subject ; and 
in great concerns, the more simply any thing is ex- 
pressed, it is generally the more sublime. True 
eloquence does not consist, as the rhetoricians as- 
sure us, in saying great things in a sublime style, 
but in a simple style ; for there Xa, properly speak- 
ing, no such thing as a sublime style, the sublimity 
lies only in the things ; and when they are not so, 
the language may be turgid, affected, metaphorical, 
but not affecting. 

What can be more simply expressed than the 
following extract from a celebrated preacher, and 
yet what was ever more sublime ? Speaking of the 
small number of the elect, he breaks out thus 
among his audience : ** Let me suppose that this 
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was the last hour of us all ; that the heavens were 
opening over our heads ; that time was passed, and 
eternity begun : that Jesus Christ in all his g^ory, 
that man of sorrows in all his glor/, appeared on 
the tribunal, and that we were assembled here to 
receive our final decree of life or death eternal. 
Let me ask, impressed with terror like you, and 
not separating my lot from yours, but putting my- 
self in the same situation in which we must all 
one day appear before .God, our Judge : let me 
ask, if Jesus Christ should now appear to make 
the tenjble separatiop of the just from the unjust, 
do you think the greatest number would be saved ? 
Do you think the number of the elect would even 
be equal to that of the sinners ? Do you think, if 
all our works were examined vrith justice, would 
he find ten just persons in this great assembly ? 
Monsters of ingratitude ! would he find one ? '* Such 
passages as these are sublime in every language. 
The expression may be less striking, or more in- 
distinct, but the greatness of the idea still remains. 
In a word; we may be eloquent in every language 
and in every style, since elocution is only an as- 
sistant, but not a constitutor of eloquence. 

Of what use then, will it be said, are all the 
precepts given us upon this head both by the an* 
cients and modems ? I answer, that they cannot 
make us eloquent, but they will certainly prevent 
us from becoming ridiculous. They can seldom 
procure a single beauty, but they may banish a 
thousand faults. The true method of an orator is 
not to attempt always to move, always to affect, 
to be continually sublime, but at proper intervals 
to give rest both to his own and the passions of his 
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ndkmot,' In these periods of rrimtkwi, or of 
pieparatioii rather, mles may teach him to avoid 
any thiiifr low, triml, or disgasHng^. Thus ciiti- 
cism, properly speaking, is inloided not to assiit 
those parts which are snbKoie, hat those whieh 
are natnrally mean and hamUe, ipdiich are oob- 
posed with coolness and caatioiiy and where the 
orator rather endeavours not to offend, ^iMk at- 
tempts to please. 

1 have Idtherto insisted more strennoosly on that 
doqoence which speaks to the passionB, as it b a 
i^edes of oratory almost unknown in Kngland. 
At the bar it is qnite disoontinnedy and I think 
with justice. In tlie senate it is nsed b«t sparingly, 
as the orator speaks to enlightened judges. Bat 
in the pulpit, in which the orator should chiefly 
address the vulgar, it seems strange that it should 
be entirely laid aside. 

The vulgar of England are, without exoq»CloB, 
the most barbarous and the most unknowing of 
any in Europe. A great part of thdr ignorance 
may be chiefly ascribed to their teachers, who with 
the most pretty gentlemen-like serenity detiver 
their cool discourses, and address the reason of 
men, who have never reasoned in all their lives. 
They are told of cause and eflect, of beingi 
self enstent, and the universal scale o^ beings 
They are informed of the excellenoe of the Bai%0 
rian controversy, and the absurdity of an intei 
mediate state. The spruce preacher reads his k 
cubradon without lifting his nose fropn the tei 
and never ventures to earn the shame of an ( 
thusiast. 
By this means, though his audience feel not 
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word of all he says, he earns however among his 
acquaintance the character of a man of sense; 
among his acquaintance only,. did I say ? nay, even 
with his bishop* 

The polite of erery country have several motives 
to indnce them to a rectitude of action ; the love 
of virtue for its own sake, the shame of offending, 
and the denre of pleasing. The vulgar have but 
one, the enforcements of religion ; and yet those 
who should push this motive home to their hearts, 
are basely found to desert their post. They speak 
to the 'squire, the philosopher, and the pedant ; but 
the poor, those who really want instruction, are 
left uninstructed. 

I have attended most of our pidpit orators, who, 
it must be owned, write extremely well upon the 
text they assume. To give them their due also, they 
read their sermons with eleganee and propriety; 
but this goes but a very short way in true eloquence. 
The speaker must be moved. In this, in this alone, 
oar English divines are deficient. Were they to 
i^»eak to a few odm dispassionate hearers, they 
certainly use the properest methods of address; but 
their audience is chiefly composed of the poor, who 
mmst be influenced by motives of reward and pu- 
nishment, and whose only virtues lie in self-interest 
or fear. 

How then are such to be addressed ? not by stu- 
died periods or cold disquisitions : not by the la- 
bours of the head, but the honest spontaneous dic- 
tates of the heart. Neither writing a sermon with 
regular periods, and all the harmony of elegant ex- 
pression ; neither reading it vrith emphasis, pro- 
priety, and deliberation ; neither pleasing with me- 
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Uphor^ simile, or rhetorical fustian ; ne 
log coolly, and untyiog conaeqnenoet 
a prhrif nor bundling up inductions • 
neither pedantic jargon, nor academical I 
persuade the poor; writing a disconn 
the closet, then getting it by memory, a 
ing it on Sundays, even that will not do. 
is to be done ? I know of no expedient 
once intelligibly and feelingly, except 
stand the language. To be convinced c 
of the object, to be perfectly acquaintet 
sufc^t in Tiew, to prepossess yourself v 
opinion of your audience, and to do the i 
pore; by this means strong express 
thoughts, rising passions, and the true d 
style, wiU naturally ensue. 

Fine declamation does not consist in ] 
riods, delicate allusions, or musical cadi 
in a pkdn, open, loose style, where the ] 
long and obvious ; where the same thooi 
exhibited in several points o£#view ; all t 
sense, a good memory, and a small shai 
rience, will furnish to every orator ; ai 
these, li clergyman may be called a fine ] 
judicious preacher, and a man of good 
may malce his hearers admire his undi 
but will seldom enlighten theirs. 

When I think of the Methodist preach 
us, how seldom they are endued with com 
and yet how often and how justly they f 
hearers, I cannot avoid saying within m 
these been bred gentlemen, and been en 
even the meanest %Vvax^ o^ xxwdiKx^AAaK 
might they not effecx \ \A^ wa >&V£bss 
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add digDity to tbdr expostulations, testify the same 
fervour, and entreat their hearers, a&'Well as argue, 
what might not be the consequence ! The vulgar, by 
which I mean the bulk of mankind, would then 
have a double nK)tive to love religion, first from 
seeing its professors honoured here, and next from 
the consequences hereafter. At present the euthu- 
.siasms of the poor are opposed to law ; did law 
eonspire with their enthusiasms, we should not only 
be the happiest nation upon earth, but the vidsest also. 

Enthusiasm in religion, which prevails only 
among the vulgar, should be the chief object of po- 
litics. A society of enthusiasts, governed by reas<»i 
amopg the great, is the most indissoluble, the most 
virtuous, and the most efficient of its own decrees 
that can be imagined. Every country, possessed of 
any degree of strength, have had their enthusiasms, 
which ever seiTe as laws among the people. The 
Greeks had their /Ta/o^a^aMta, the Romans their 
j4mor PatrujB, and we the truer and firmer bond 
of the Protestant religion. The principle is the 
same in all : how much then is it the duty of those, 
whom the law has appointed teachers of this Reli- 
gion, to enforce its obligations, and to rsuse thoae 
enthusiasms among people, by which alone political 
society can subsist. 

From eloquence therefore the morals of our peo- 
ple are to expect emendation ; but how little can 
they be improved by men, who get into the pulpit 
rather to show their parts than convince us of the 
truth of what they deliver, who are painfully cor- 
rect in their style, musical in their tones, where, 
every sentiment, every expressiou, &eem%\>^<&\^^«^ 
ofmedUiHion and deep study \ 
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Tillotson has been comniended as t2t^ motrnm,. 
pulpit eloquence : thus far he should h^. im/^I^V 
where he generally strives to conviiice ^sit&er ^?*^ 
to please ; but to adopt his long, diy^ and «o^!^ 
times tedious discussions, which serve to amos^ ^^ 
divines, and are utterly neglected by the gf^'^^x^^ 
of mankind ; to praise the intricacy of his ip^rrod!gr, 
which are too long to be spoken, to continue It/s 
cool phlegmatic manner of enfordng every truth, is 
certainly erroneous. As I said before, the good 
preacher should adopt no model, write no sermons, 
study no periods ; let him but understand his sub- 
ject, the language he speaks, and be convinced of 
the truths he delivN^. It is amazing to what hdghts 
eloquence of this kind may reach ! This is that 
eloquence the ancients represented as lightning, 
bearing down every opposer; this the power 
which has turned whole assembUes into astonish- 
ment, admiration, and awe, that is described by the 
torrent, the flame, and every other instance of irre- 
sistible impetuosity. 

But to attempt such noble heights belongs only to 
the truly great, or the truly good. To discard the 
lazy manner of reading sermoius, or speaking ser- 
mons by rote ; to set up singly against the oppo^- 
tion of men, who are attached to their own errors, 
and to endeavour to be great instead of being pm- 
dent, are qualities we seldom see united. A minis- 
ter of the church of England, who may be pos- 
sessed of good sense and some hopes of preferment, 
will seldom give up such substantial advantages for 
the empty pleasure of improving society. By his 
present method he is liked by his friends, admired 
by^his dependants, not displeasing to his bishop; he 
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lives as well, eats and sleeps as well, as if a real 
orator, and an eager assertor of his mission ; he will 
hardly therefore venture all this to be called per- 
haps an enthusiast ; nor will he depart from coS'- 
toms established by the brotherhood, when, by snch 
a conduct he only singles himself ont for their con- 
tempt. 



CUSTOM AND LAWS COMPARED. 

What, say some, can give ns a more contemptible 
idea of a lairge state than to find it mostly governed 
by custom ; to have few written laws, and no boan. 
daries to mark the jurisdiction between the senate 
and people ? Among the number who speak in this 
manner is the great Montesquieu, who asserts that 
every nation is free in proportion to the number of 
its written laws ; and seems to hint at a despotic 
and ari>itrary conduct in the present king of Prussia, 
who has abridged the laws of his country into a 
very short compass. 

As Tadtus and Montesquieu happen to differ in 
sentiment upon a subject of so ibudi importance, 
(for the Roman expressly asserts, that the state is 
generally vicious in proportion to the number of 
its laws) ; it will not be amiss to - examine it a lit- 
tle more minutely, and see whether a state whidi, 
like England, is burthened with a multiplicity of 
written laws, or which, like Switzerland, Geneva, 
and soine other republics, is governed by custom 
and the determination of the judge, is best. 

And to prove the superiority ot cviaX««^ ^ft ^wnfrx- 
tea law, we shall at least ftn4 YvV&Xwrj wd»^\^««^' 
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Costom, 6r the tradltumal obseirance of the prac- 
tice of their forefathers, was what directed the ^- 
man9 as well in their public as private determina- 
tions. Custom was ^appealed , to in pronoancing 
sentence agidnst a criminal^ where part of the for- 
mulary was more mqfomm. So Sallust, speaking 
of the expulsion of Tarquin, says, muiaio fnare,mSi 
not lege muiaid; and VirgU, pacUque hnptmere 
morem. So that in those times of the empire in 
which the people retsuned their liberty, they were 
governed by* custom ; when they suidc into op- 
pression and tyranny, they were restrained by new 
laws, and the laws of tradition abolished. 

As getting the ancients on our side is half a vie* 
tory, it will not be amiss to fortify the argument 
with an observation of Chrysostom's : '< That tiie 
enslaved are the fittest to be governed by laws, and 
free men by custom." Xustom partakes of the na- 
ture of parental injunction ; it is kept by the peo- 
ple themselves, and observed with a willing obe- 
dience. The observance of it must therefore be a 
mark of freedom, and coming originally to a state 
from the reverenced founders of its liberty, will be 
$n encouragement and assistance to it in the de- 
fence of thai^ blessing ; but a conquered people, 8 
pation of slaves, must pretend to none of this fr&d" 
dom, or these happy distinctions $ having, by dege- 
neracy, lost all right to their brave forefathers' free 
institutions, their masters will, in a policy, take the 
forfeiture ; and the fixing a conquest must be done 
by giving laws, which may every moment serve to 
remind the people enslaved, of their conquerors j 
nothing being moTe ^w^^twja >0cL<d5i \a xtqs^ ^\ate- 
subdued people Yf\i\i oW c»&\«i»&^ >3oax ^x^i«ss&c^ 
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upbraid thdr degeneracy, and provoke them to re- 
volt. 

The msdom of the Roman republic, in their ve- 
neration^ for custom, and backwardness to intro- 
duce a new law, was perhaps the cause of their 
long continuance, and of the virtues of which they 
have set the world so many examples. But to 
show in what that wisdom consists, it may be pro- 
per to observe, that the benefit of new- written laws 
is merely confined to the consequences of their ob- 
servance ; but customary laws, keeping up a vene- 
ration for the founders, engage men in the imita^. 
tion of their virtues as well as policy. To this may 
be ascribed the religious regard the Romans paid 
to their forefathers' memory, and their adhering 
for so many ages to the practice Of the same vir- 
tues, which nothing contributed more to efface than - 
the introduction of a voluminous body of new laws 
over the neck of venerable custom. 

The simplicity, conciseness, and antiquity of cus- 
tom, gives an air of ms^esty and immutability that 
inspires awe and veneration; but new laws are too 
apt to be voluminous, perplexed, and indetermi- 
nate ; whence must necessarily arise neglect, con- 
tempt, and ignorance. 

As every human institution is subject to gross im- 
perfections, so laws must necesssurily be liahle to 
the same inconveniences, and their defects soon 
discovered. Thus, through the weakness of one 
part, all the rest are liable to be brought into con- 
tempt. But such weaknesses in a custom, for very 
obvious reasons, evade an examination ; besidea^ «^ 
friendly prejudice always stands xip Vi ^«wt \^(- 
tvar. 
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But let lis suppose a new law to be perfectly 
equitable and necessary; yet, if the procurers of 
it hare betrayed a conduct that confesses by-ends 
and -private motives, the disgust to ihe drcnm- 
stances disposes us, unreasonably indeed, to an ir- 
reverence of the law itself ; but we are indulgently 
blind to the most visible imperfections of an old 
custom. Though we perceive the defeets onrselves, 
yet we remain persuaded, that our wise forefathers 
had good reason for what they did ; and though 
«iicfa mol^ves no longer continue,' the benefit will * 
still go along with the observance, though we don't 
know how. It is thus the Roman lawyers speak : 
*' Non omnium, quee a mi^ribns constituta sunt, 
ratio reddi potest, et ideo rationes eomm quie coo- 
stituuntur ^inquiri non oportet ; alioquin mnlta ex 
his quae certa sunt subvertuntnr." 

Hiose laws which preserve to themselves the 
greatest love and observance, must needs be best ; 
bat custom, as it executes itself, must be necessa- 
rily superior to written laws in this, respect, which 
are to be executed by another. Thus nothing csn 
be more certsun, than that numerous written laws 
are a sign of a degenerate community, and are fre- 
quent^ not the consequences of vicious morals in 
a state, but the causes. 

Hence' we see how much greater benefit it wookl 
be to the state rather to abridge than inceease its 
laws. We every day find than increasing ; acts and 
reports, which may be termed- the acts of judges, 
are every day becoming more voiamiaous, and 
loading the subject with new penalties. 

Laws ever VncTetat^ \i\ teqxe^t 'qsqA. w?i«!cvt?{^ until 
they at lengtYi axe «XT«cQftdi «» <\^gex ^ \a\«ifc^ 
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tbemsplFes. Such was the case of the latter em- 
pire, whose laws were at length become do strict, 
that the harharous inTaders did not bring servitude 
bat liberty. 



OF THE PRIDE AND LUXURY 
OP THE 

MIDDLING CLASS OF PEOPLE. 

Qf all the follies and absurdities, under which this 
great metropolis labours, there is not one, I be- 
lieve, that at present appears in a more glaring and 
ridi^ous .U£^t, than the pride and luxury of the 
middling class of. people ; their eager desire of be- 
ing seen in a sphere far above their capacities and 
circumstaiices,is daily, nay hourly, instanced by the 
prodigious numbers of mechanics, who flock to the 
races, and gaming-tables, brothels, and all public 
diversions this -fashionable town affords. 

Yon shall see a grocer, or a tallow-chandler, 
sn^ak from behind the counter, clap on a laced coat 
and a bag, fly to the £. O. table, throw away fifty 
(deces with some sharping man of quality ; while 
Ids industrious wife is selling a penny-worth of su- 
gar, or a pound of candles, to support her Cushion- 
able spouse in his extravagances. 

I was led into this reflection by an odd adven- 
tare, which happened to me the other day at Ep- 
soiQ rs^ces, whither I went, not through any desire 
i do assure you of laying betta ox '?A&i&a% idoL^ssoL- 
aaads, bat at the earnest requeai ol 9ktneD^ ^"t^as^ 
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had long indulged the curiosity of seeing the sport, 
very natural for an Englishman. When we had 
arrived at the course, and had taken several tana 
to observe the different objects that made up tUs 
whimsical group, a figure suddenly darted by ns, 
mounted and dressed in all the elegance of those 
polite gentry, who come to show you they have a 
little money, and rather than pay their just debts 
at home, generously come abroad to bestow it od 
gamblers and pickpockets. As I had not an op* 
portunity of viewing his face till his return, I gently 
walked after him, and met him as he came back; 
when, to my no small surprise, I beheld in this gay 
Narcissus the visage of Jack Varnish, an humble 
vender of prints. Disgusted at the sight, I pulled 
my friend by the sleeve, pressed him to return 
home, telling him all the way, that I was so en- 
raged at the fellow's impudence, I was resolved ne- 
ver to lay out another penny with him. 

And now, pray, sir, let me beg of you to give 
this a place in your paper, that Mr. Varnish may 
understand he mistakes the thing quite, if he ima- 
gines horse^racing recommendable in a tradesman ; 
and that he, who is revelling every night in the 
arms df a conmion strumpet (though blessed with 
an indulgent wife) when he ought to be minding 
his business, will never thrive in this world. He 
will find himself soon mistaken, his finances de- 
crease, his friends shun him, customers fall off, and 
himself thrown into a gaol. I would earnestly recom- 
mend this adage to every mechanic in London, 
*' Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you." 
A strict observance of these words will, I am sure, 
in time gain them estates. Industry is the jx>ad to 
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wealthy aod honesty to happiness ; and he, who 
strenaously endeavours to pursue them both, may 
never fear the critic's lash, or the sharp cries of pe- 
nury and want. 



SABINUS AND OLINDA. 

In a fsdr, rich, and flourishing country, whose clifts 
are washed by the German ocean, lived Sabinus, a' 
youth formed by nature to make a conquest where- 
ever he thought proper ; but the constancy of his 
disposition fixed him only with Olinda. He was 
indeed superior to her in fortune, but that defect on 
her side was so amply supplied by her merit, that 
none was thought more worthy of his regards than 
she. He loved her, he was beloved by her ; and in 
^a short time, by joining hands publicly, they avowed 
the union of their hearts. But alas ! none, however 
fortunate, however happy, are exempt from the 
shafts of envy, and the malignant effects of ungo« 
verned appetite. How unsafe, how detestable are 
they who have this fury for their guide ! How cer- 
tainly will it lead them from themselves, and plunge 
them in errors they would have shuddered at, even 
In apprehension ! ' Ariana, a lady of many amiable 
qualities, very nearly allied to SaUnus, and highly 
esteemed by him, imagined herself slighted, and in- 
juriously treated, since his marriage with Olinda. 
By incautiously suffering this jealousy to corrode in 
her breast, she began to give a loose to passion ; 
she forgot those many virtues, for which she had 
teen so long and so justly applauded. Causeless. 
suspicion aiid mistaken resentment betrayed her 
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Into aU the |^m pf ditcoiiteiit ; she slgbed without 
ceasing ; the happiness of others gave her intokraUe 
pain ; she thought of nothing hut revenge. How 
unlike what she was, the cheerful, the prudent^ the 
compassionate Ariana ! 

She continually laboured to disturb an union so 
firmly, so' affectionately founded, and planned erery 
scheme which she thought most likely to disturb it. 

Fortune seemed willing to promote her unjust in- 
tentioBS; the circumstances of Sabinus had been 
long embarrassed by a tedious law-suit, and the 
court determining the cause unexpectedly in £mwr 
of his opponent, it sunk his fortune to the lowest 
pitch of penury from the highest affluence. From 
the nearness of relationship, Salnnus expected from 
Aiiana those assistances his present situation re- 
quired ; but she yrjaa insensible to all his entreaties, 
and the justice of every remonstrance, unless he 
first separated frcMu Olinda, whom she regarded 
with detestation. Upon a compliance with her de- 
sires in this respect, she promised that her fortune, 
her interest, and her all, should be at his command. 
Sabinus was shocked at the proposal ; he loved his 
^rife with inexpressible tenderness, and refused 
those offers with indignation, wluch were to be pur- 
chased at so high a price. Ariana was no less dis- 
pleased to find her offers r^ected, and gave a loose 
to all that warmth, which sl^ had long efkdeavonred 
to suppress. Reproach generally produces recrimi- 
nation ; the quarrel rose to such a height, ihak 
Sabinus was marked for destruction; and the very 
next day, upon the strength of an old fomily debt, 
lie was sent to gsuoY, -with. TM»ft\s«x 0>McA3b.\ft ««.- 
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they lived together with resignation and even wHh 
comfort. She provided the fragal meal; and he 
read to her while employed in the little office? of 
domestic concern. Tlieir fellow prisoners admired 
their contentment, and whenever they Bad a desire 
of relaxing into mirth, and enjoying those little 
comforts that a prison afibrds, Sabinns and OUnda 
were snre to be of the party. Instead of reproach- 
ing each other for their mutual wretchedness, they 
Iwth lightened it, by bearing each a share of the 
load imposed by Provident. Whenever Sabinns 
showed the least concern on his dear partner's ac- 
count, she conjured him by the love he bore her, by 
those tender ties which now united them for ever, 
not to discompose himself; that so long as his af- 
^tion lasted, she defied all the ills of fortune, aod 
every loss of fame or friendship ; that nothing coald 
make her miserable but his seeming to want happi- 
aess, nothing pleased but his sympathising with her 
pleasure. A continuance in prison soon robbed 
them of the little they had left, and famine began 
to make its horrid appearance ; yet still was neither 
found to murmur : they both looked upon their lit- 
tle boy, who, insensible of their or his own distress, 
was playing about the room, with inexpressible yet 
^lent anguish, when a messenger came to inform 
them that Ariana was dead, and that her will in fa- 
vour of a very distant relation, who was now in an- 
other country, might easily be procured and burnt, 
in which.case all her large fortune would revert to 
him, as being the next heir at law. 

A proposal of so base a nature filled our unha^Qx 
couple with horror ; ihey oxAw^^ ^>Rfc \s«a»R»sg«. 
mmediately out of the room,«a^l!i^^%'«^V^^***^ 
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Other's neck indulged an agony of sorrow; for now 
even all hopes of relief were banished. The mes- 
senger who made the proposal, however, was only a 
spy sent by Ariana to sound the dispositions of a 
man she loved at once and persecuted. This lady, 
though warped by wrong passions, was natnraUy 
kind, judicious, and friendly. She found that all 
her attempts to shake the constancy or the integrity 
of SaUnus were ineffectual ; she had therefore be- 
gun to reflectf and to wonder how she could so lonf; 
and so unprovoked injure such uncommon fortitude 
and affection. 

She had from the next room henelf lieard-the re- 
ception given to the messenger, and could not avoU 
feeling all the force of superior virtue ; she there- 
fore re-assumed her former goodness of heart ; she 
came into the room with tears in her eyes, and ac- 
knowledged the severity of her former treatment. 
She bestowed her first care in providing, them all 
the necessary supplies, and acknowledged them as 
the most deserving heirs of her fortune. From this 
moment SabinUs enjoyed an uninterrupted happi- 
ness with Olinda, and both were happy in the 
friendship and assistance of Ariana, who, dying 
soon after, left them in possession of a large estate; 
and in her last moments confessed that virtue was 
the only path to true glory; and that, however 
innocence, may for a time be depressed, a steady 
perseverance will in time lead it tQ a certain vic- 
tory, 
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THE SENTIMENTS OF A FRENCHMAN 

ON TH» 

^ TEMPER OF THE ENGLISrf. 

Nothing is so uncommon among the English as 
that easy affability, that instant method of acquaint- 
ance, or that cheerfulness of disposition, which 
make in France the charm of every society. Yet 
in this gloomy reserve they seem to pride them- 
selves, and think themselves less happy, if obliged 
to be more social. One may assert, without wrong- 
ing them, that they do not study the method of 
going through life with pleasure and tranquillity like 
the French. Might not this be a proof that they 
are not so much pl^ilosophers as they imagine? 
Philosophy is no more than the art of making our- 
selves happy ; that is, of seeking pleasure in regu- 
larity, and reconciling what we owe to society with 
what is due to ourselves. 

This cheerfulness, which is the characteristic of 
our nation, in the eye of an Englishman passes al- 
most for folly. But is their gloominess a greater 
mark of their wisdom ? and folly against folly, is 
not the most cheerful sort the best ? If our gaiety 
makes them sad, they ought not to find it strange, 
if their seriousness makes us laugh. 

As this disposition to levity is not familiar to 
them, and as they look on every thing as a fault 
which they do not find at home, the English who 
live among us are hurt by it. Several of thavc *».- 
thors reproach us with it as a ^cfc, ot ^X Vas^x. •»& "^ 
ridjcule. 
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Mr. Addison styles na a comic nadon. In mj 
opinion it is not acting the philosopher oa this 
point, to regard as a fault that quality, which con- 
tributes most to the pleasure of society and lu^- 
ness of life. Plato, convinced that whatever makes 
men happier, makes them better, advises to neglect 
nothiiig that may excite and convert to an early lii- 
bit this sense of jOy in children. Seneca places it 
in the . first ranic of good things. Certain it b, it 
least, that gaiety may be a concomitant of all sorti 
of virtue, but that there are some vices with wluch 
it is incompatible. 

As to him who laughs at every thing, and bin 
who laughs at nothing, neither of them has somd 
judgment. All the difference I find between ihm 
Is, that the last is constantly the most unhappy. 
Those who speak against c^eerftilness prove nothing 
else but that they were born melancholic, and that 
in their hearts they rather envy than condemn that 
levity they affect to despise. 

The Spectator, whose constant object was the 
good of mankind in general, and of his own nation 
in particular, should, according to his own princi- 
ples, place cheerfulness among the most desirable ' 
qualities; and probably, whenever he contradicts 
himself in this particular, it is only to conform to 
the tempers of the people whom he addresses. He 
asserts that gaiety is one great obstacle to the pm- 
dent conduct of women. But are those of a melan- 
cholic temper, as the Engli^ women generally are, 
less subject to the foibles of love ? I am acqoainted 
with some doctors in this science, to whose judg- 
ment I would mote "viViLfiatt^ "t«Xw VVv-wa. \xi\siv%« k^4 
perhaps, in reality, v^wotm^ xaxx«i!iX^ ^l ia.^^vs».- 
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per are too easily taken off by different objects, to 
give tbemselTes up to all the exoesses of this pas- 
aioii. 

Mr. HobbeSy a celebrated philosopher of his na- 
tion, maintains that langhing proceeds from our 
pride alone. This u only a paradox, if asserted 
of laughing in general, and only argues that nusan- 
thropical disposition for which he was remaricable. 

To bring the causes he assigns for laughing under 
suspidon, it is suflBcient to remark that proud peo- 
ple are commonly those who laugh least. Gravity 
iS the inseparable companion of pride. To say that 
a man is vain, because the humour^ of a writer, or 
the buffooneries of a harlequin eiclte his laughter, 
would be advancing a great absurdity. We should 
distinguish between laughter inspired by joy, and 
that which arises from mockery. The mtdicious 
sneer is improperly called laughter. It must be 
owned that pride is the parent of such laughter as 
this ; but this is in itself vicious ; whereas, the 
other sort has nothing in its principles or effects 
■that deserves condemnation. We find this amiable 
in others, and is it unhappiness to feel a disposition 
towards it in ourselves ? 

When I see an EngUshman laugh, I fancy I rather 
see him hunting after joy than having caught it; 
and this is more pardcukrly remarkable in their 
women, whose tempers are inclined to melancholy. 
A laugh leaves no more traces on their countenance 
than a flash of lightning on the face of the heavena. 
The most laug^ng air is instantly succeeded by the 
most gloomy. One would be apt to think tkai xVis^ 
soa]0 open mth dliBcitlty to )oy, Qfr at Ve^t >i>cax Vi>| 
h not pleased with Its habitation tVieTe. 

H 2 
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He therefore that woald gain our hearts must 
make his court to our fancy, which being sovereign 
controller of the passions, lets them loose, and 
inflames them more or less, in proportion to the 
force and efficacy of the first cause, which is ever 
the more powerful the morle new it is. Thus in * ' 
mathematical demonstrations themselves, though • 
they seem to ^m at pure truth and instruction, and 
to be addressed to our reason alone, yet I think it 
is pretty plain, that our understanding is only made 
a drudge to gratify our invention and curiosity, and 
we are pleased not so much because our discoveries 
are certain, as because they are new. 

I do not deny but the world is still pleased with 
things that pleased it many ages ago ; but it should 
at the same time be considered, that man is natu- 
rally so much of a logidan, as to distinguish be- 
tween matters that ai'e plain and easy, and others 
that are hard and inconceivable. What we under- 
stand we overlook and despise, and what we know 
nothing of we hug and delight in. Thus there are* 
such things as perpetual novelties; for we are 
pleased no longer than we are amazed, and nothing 
so much contents us as that which confounds us. 

This weakness in human nature gave occasion to 
a party of men to make such gainful markets as 
they have done of our credulity. All objects and 
facta whatever now ceased to be what they had been 
for ever before, and recdved what make and mean- 
ing it was found convenient to put upon them : 
what people ate, and drank, and.saw, was not what 
they ate, and drank, and saw, but something ftir- 
ther which they were fond oC, hecanaft .tiJickc:^} -rivk^ 
ignarant of it. In , shorty nc^lunf^ N«^ \X»^« \s^^> 
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something beyond itadf ; and lifr these aitifioes and 
amHManents th6 heads of the wiurid were, so tuned 
jmd Intazipatedy that at kiat thete was acavcely a 
sound set of brams left in it. 

In this state of giddiness and infatiiatioii, it va» 
no very hard task to persuade the already deluded, 
that there was an actual society and oommuBioD 
between human creatures and Spiritual daenons. 
^d when they had thus put people into the power 
and clutches of the deril, none but they alone could 
•have either skill or strei^^th to bring the prisoners 
back again* 

But so far did they cany thn dreadful drollery, 
and so fond were they of it, that totn^ntun it aod 
themselTes in profitable repute, they literally sacri- 
ficed for iX, and made impious Tictims of number- 
leas old women and other miserable persons, who 
either thnough ignorance could not say what they 
were bid to say, or threngh madness said what they 
should not have said. Fear and stupidity made 
them incapable of de£endipg themselves, and frenzy 
and infatuation made them confess guUiffi impsui' 
kUiiie^, which produced cruel sentences, and thea 
inhuman executions. 

Some of these wretched 'mortals finding them- 
selves either hateful or terrible to aU, and befriend- 
ed by none, and perhaps wanting the common ne- 
cessaries of life, came at last to ahhor themselves 
as much as they were abhorred by others, and grew 
willing to be burnt or hanged out of a^werid, which 
was no other to them than a scene of persecution 
and anguish. 

Others of strong Imaginations, and little under- 
standinijS) were by positive and repealed ehuge* 
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against them« of committing misdiieroiifi and snper^ 
natnral facts and Tillaniefi, deluded to judge of them- 
aelies by the judgment of their enemies, whose 
weakness or malice prompted them to be aocnifers. 
And many have been condemned as witches and 
dealers with the deril, for no other reason bat their 
ItBOwing more than those who accnsed, tried, and 
passed sentence-npon them. 

In these cases credulity is a much greater error 
than infidelity, and it is safer to believe nothing 
than too mnch. A man^ that belicTes little or no- 
thing of witchcraft, will destroy nobody for being 
uder the imputation of it ; and so &r he certainly 
acts with humanity to others, and safety to himself ; 
but he that credits all, or too much upon that ar> 
tide, is obliged, if he acts consistently with his per- 
suasion^ to kill all those whom he takes to be the 
killers of mankind ; and sneh are witches. It wonlA 
be a jest and a contradiction to say, that he is for 
sparing them who are harmless of that tribe, since the 
reociTed iiotion of thdr supposed contract with the 
devil implies that they are engaged by covenant and 
inclination to do all the mischief they possibly caa. 

I have heard many stories of witches, and read 
many accusations ag^nst them ; but I do not re- 
member any that would have induced me to have 
' consigiied over to the halter or the flame any of 
those deplorable wretches, who, as they share our 
likeness and nature, ought to share ourcompasnon, 
as persons cruelly accused of impossibilities. 

Hut we love to delude ourselves, and often fancy 
or forge an effect, and then set ourselves as gravely 
as ridiculously to find oak the can»e. *tV£a%^ Vse «s-- 
Mmpie, wbea a cbrqam or thehi^^iaft ^^soi'^^ ^s&a^ 
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terrors, or imaginary pains, we immediately con- 
dade that the infernal tyrant owes us a sphe, and 
inflicts his wrath and stripes upon us by the hands 
of some of his sworn servants amongst lis. For 
this end an old woman is promoted to a scat iii 
Satan's privy council, and appointed his executioner 
in cKief within her cUstrict. So ready and dvil are 
we to allow the devil the dominion over us, and 
even to provide him mth butchers and hangmen of 
our own make and nature. 

I have often wondered why we did not, in choo- 
sing our proper officers for Beelzebub, lay the lot ra- 
ther upon men than women, the former being more 
bold and robust, and more equal to that bloody ser- 
vice ; but upon inquiry I find it has been so ordered 
for two reasons ; first, the men, having the whole 
direction of this affair, are wise enough to slip their 
own nedcs out of the collar ; and, secondly, an old 
woman is grown by custom the most avoided and 
most unpitied creature under the sun, the very name 
carrying contempt and satire in it. And so far in- 
deed we pay but an uncourtly sort of respect to Satan, 
in sacrificing to him nothing but the dry sticks of 
human nature. 

We have a wondering quality within us, which 
finds huge gratification when we see strange feats 
done, and cannot at the same time see the doer, or 
the cause. Such actions are sure to be attributed to 
some witch or demon ; for if we come to find they 
are slily performed by artists of our own species, 
and by causes purely natural, onr delight dies with 
onr amazement. 

It is therefore one ol ^^ \fik»&\.\n^^sikM offices 
in the world to f^o stoo^t ^*> ^^K^ofaR: ^'^ \£^^^ss&se^ 
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uotions of witchcraft and spirits ; it is robbing man- 
kind of a valuable imagination, and of the privilege 
of being deceived. Those, who at any time under- 
took the task, have always met with rough treat- 
ment and ill language for their pains, and seldom 
escaped the imputation of atheism, because they 
would not allow the devil to be too powerful for the 
Almighty. For my part,^ I am so much a heretic as 
to believe, that God Almighty, and not the devil, 
governs the world. 

If we inquire what are the common marks and 
symptoms by which witches are discovered to be 
such, we shall see how reasonably and mercifully 
those poor creatures were burnt and hanged, who 
unhappily fell under that name. 

In the first place, the old woman must be pro- 
digiously ugly : her eyes hollow and red, her face 
shrivelled ; she goes double, and her voice trembles. 
It frequently happens, that this rueful figure fright- 
ens a child into the palpitation of the heart : home 
he runs, and tells his mamma that goody such a one 
looked at him, and he is very ill. The good woman 
cries out, her dear baby is bewitched, and sends for 
the parson and the constable. 

It is, moreover, necessary, that she be very poor. 
It is true, her master Satan has mines and hidden 
treasures in his gift ; but no matter, she is for all 
that very poor, and lives on ahns. She goes to Sisiy 
the cook-msud for a dish of broth, or the heel of a 
loaf, and Sislff denies them to her. The old woman 
goes away muttering, and perhaps in less than a 
month's time Sisly hean^ the voice of a ca&^ «!g^ 
strains her ancles, ¥rhic\i we c^cVwa. WB^^Ooax^fie^ 
is bewitched. 
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A hrmer sees his cattle die of the nrarraiiiy and 
the sheep of the rot, and poor goody is forced to be 
the cause of their death, because she was seen tak- 
ing to herself the ev«mng before socfa an ewe depart- 
ed, and had been gathering sticks at the side of the 
wood where such a cow ran mad. 

The old woman has always for her companion an 
old gray cat, wUdi is a ^sgnised devil too, and 
confederate with goody in works of darlmess. They 
frequently go journeys into Egypt upon a broom- 
staff in half an hour^s time, and now and then 
goody and her cat change shapes. The neighboiin 
often orerhear them in deep and solemn disooarR 
together, plotting some dr^idful mischief yon may 
be sure. 

There is a ftmons way of trying witches, recom- 
mended by King James I. The old woman is tied 
hand and foot, and thrown into the river, ^sad if 
«he nvAms she is guiliy, and taken out and burnt ; . 
but if she is innocent, she sinks, and is only 
drowfied. 

Ilie witches are said to meet thdr master fn* 
queatiy in churches and diurch-Tards. I wonder 
at the boldness of Satan and his comgregadon, in 
refelling and pkt^g mounteback Ounces on conse- 
crated ground ; and I hove as often wondered at 
the oversight and ill policy of some people hi allow- 
ing it possible. 

It would have been both dangerous and impiotts 

to have treated this snliject at one certain time i^ 

this ludicrous manner, ft used to be managed wi^ 

all possible gravity, imii^snsLtCTTOr -^ and indeed h 

was made a traiged^ Vu ^ \x»\axx»Ht^isi^'*C«kSs«nQBJ^ 

Tvere sacrificed, or taX\i«t tdsw^^^^V^ wSte^^xv. 
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dence and colours, as, God be thanked, we are at 
this day ashamed of. An old womap may be mt- 
serabie now, and not be hanged for it. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE 

AUGUSTAN AGE OF ENGLAND. 

The history of the rise of language and learning is 
calcolated to gratify curiosity rather than to satisfy 
the understanding. An account of that period only, 
wfaep language and learning arrived at its highest- 
perfection, is the most conducive to re^ improre- 
ment, since it at once raises emulation, and directs 
to the proper objects. The age of Leo X. in Italy 
is confessed to be the Augustan age with them. The . 
French writers seem agreed to give the same appel- 
lation to that of Louis XIV. but the English are yet 
undetermined with respect to themselves. 

Some have looked upon the writers in the times 
of Queen Elizabeth as the true standard for future 
imitation ; others have descended to the reign of 
James I. and others still lower, to that of Charles 
11. Were I to be permitted to offer an opinion upon 
this subject, I should readily give my vote for the 
reign of Queen Anne, or some years before that 
period. It was then that taste was united to genius ; 
and, as before, our writers charmed with their 
strength of thinking, so then they pleased with^ 
strength and grace united. In that period of British 
glory, though no writer attracts our ?X\«tt»Ssw!w 
Biog^y, yet, like stars lost in eac\\ o\\i«t'^\iYv^x^ 
tfesa, tbey iuLve cast such a IftsXrc "oj^xl xJftfc "^^ 



brtmen pttronage and the press. I 
were little cateemed wbose only meril 
and sinct, men who can prudently 
catch the pnbLic, are certain of liTinj 
pendencc. But the writers of the pe 
I am HpeakiDg were enOIciFnlly esti 
great, aiid not rewarded enough by t 
net theni nbore iiid«pendcnce. Fami 
then was the truest road to happines 
nttcutlon to the mechanical bnsinei 
makef thu present never-failing reson 
He age of Charles II. which ou 
term the age of wit and imiuoratiiy, g 
writers that at once served to improvi 
anil corrupt our hearts. The king I 
large tbare of knowledge, and eonii 
courttcrs were (tenerally men, who hiu 
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and; consequently a vulgarity, that discovers itself 
even in his more liberal compositions. He was the 
^ first writer t^ho regularly enlisted himself under the 
banners of a party for pay, and fought for it throu^ 
right and wrong for upwards of forty literary cam- 
paigns.' This intrepidity gained him the esteem of 
Cromwell himself, and the papers he wrote even 
just before the revolution, almost with the rope 
about his neck, have his usual characters of impu- 
dence and perseverance. That he in as a standard- 
writer cannot be disowned, because a great many 
very eminent authors formed their style by his. 
JBnt his standard was far from being a just one ; 
though, when party considerations are set aside, he 
certainly was possessed of elegance, ease, and per- 
spicuity. 

Dryden, though a great and undisputed genius, 
had the same cast as L' Estrange. Even his plays 
(discover him to be a party man, and the same prin- 
ciple infects his style in subjects of the lightest na- 
ture ; but the English tongue, as it stands at pre» 
sent, is greatly his debtor. He first gave it regular 
harmony, and discovered its latent powers. It was 
his pen that formed the Congreves, the Priors, and 
the Addisons, who succeeded him ; and had it not 
been for Dryden, we never should have known a 
Pope, at least in the meridian lustre he now dis- 
plays. But Dryden's excellences as a writer were 
not confined to poetry alone. There is in fiis 
prose writings an ease and elegance that have 
never yet been so well united in works of taste or 

criticism* 

The English language owe8ycrj\\\Ae\»0\w«i'» 
iliougb, next to Shakspeare, tUe ^swaX«aX ^^^'v^ 
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England ever produced in tragedy. His exceUeDoe» 
lay in planting directly from nature, in catching 
every motion just as it rises from the soul, and in t 
all the powers of the moving and pathetic He ap- 
pears to have had no learning, no critical know- 
ledge, and to have lived in great distress. When 
he died (which he did in an obscure house near the , 
Minories) he had about him the copy of a tragedy, 
which it seems he had sold for a trifle to Bentley 
the bookseller. I have seen an advertisement at 
the end of one of L'Estrange^s political pi^iers, of- 
fering a reward to any one who should bring it to 
his shop. What an invaluable treasure was there 
irretrievably lost, by the ignorance and neg^iect of 
the age he Uved in ! 

Leo had a great command of language, and vast 
foroe of exjn^ssion, both which the best of our suc- 
ceeding dramatic poets thought proper to take for 
their models. Rowe in -particular seens to haw 
caught that manner, though in all other r»qpects 
kiferior. The other poets of that reign contributed 
but little towards improving the English tongue, and 
it is not certiun whether they did not iigure rather ^ 
than improve it. Immorality has its cant as well as 
party, and many shocking eacpressions now. crept 
into the language, and became the transient fariiion 
of the day. The upper galleries, by the prevalence 
of party-spirit, were courted with great assiduity^ i 
and a horse -laugh following ribaldry was the highest : 
instance of applause, the chastity as well as energy ^ 
of diction being overlooked or neglected. 

Virtuowa aeiiXvmtTiX "w^^ x^csss^t^d^ but enei^ of \ 
Btyle never "waa. 't\BX%,^wv^^«KsgK6^s^>BBk'^«5»^ 
and party wiiiCvtisa, «.V^ \fi«w»^55^ ^aassN^-wes^^^ 
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character and business. The dispatches of sir 
Richard Fan^haw, sir WilHam Godolphin^ lord 
.Arlington, and many other ministers of state, are 
aQ of them, with respect to diction^ manly, bold, 
aod nenrons. Sir William Temple, though a mau^ 
of no learning, had great knowledge and experience. 
He wrote always like a man of .sense and a gentle- 
man, and his style is the model by which the best 
pirose writers in the reign of queen Anne formed 
theirs. The beauties of Mr. Locke's style, though 
not so much celebrated, are as striking as that of 
his understanding. He never says more nor less 
than he ought, and never makes use of a word that 
he could have changed for a better. The sam^ ob- 
servation holds good of Dr. Samuel CHarke. 
. Mr. Locke was a philosopher ; his antagonist 
Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester, was a man of 
Ifamlng, and therefore the contest between them 
ifBS unequal The clearness of Mr. Locke's head 
readers his language perspicuous, the learning of 
I^Cillingfleet's clouds his. This is an instance of the 
nperiority of good sense over learning towards the 
Improvement of every language. 

There is nothing peculiar to the language of 
Archbishop Tillotson, but his manner of writing is 
Illimitable ; for one who reads him, wonders why 
lie himself did not think and speak in that very man- 
ner. The turn of his periods is agreeable, though 
ttClese, and every thing he says seems to flow spon- 
taneously from inward conviction. Barrow, thoitgh 
greatly his superior in learmiig, falls shprt of him 
hi other respects. 

The time seems to be at \iaBd)N«hft\iV^i^itK.^«r<i\. 

^4oiie to Mr. Cowley's pto^, ^ ^^ ^ Y^^^^^^ 
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writings ; and thongh his friend doctor Sprat, bishop 
of Rochester, in his diction falls for short of the 
abilities for which he has been celebrated, yet there 
is sometimes a liappy flow in his periods, some- 
thing that looks like eloquence. The style of his 
successor, Atterbnry, has been much commended 
by his friends, which always happens when a man 
distinguishes himself in party, but there is in it 
nothing extraordinary. Even the speech which he 
made for himself at the bar of the House of Lords, 
before he was sent into exile, is void of eloquence, 
though it has been cried up by his friends to sadi 
a degree, that his enemies have suffered it to pais 
uncensured. 

The philosophical manner of lord Shaftesbury's 
writing is nearer to ihat of Cicero than any Eng- 
lish author has yet arrived at, but perhaps, had 
GLcero written in English, his composition would 
have greatly exceeded that of our countryman. 
The diction of the latter is beautiful, but such 
beauty, ais upon nearer inspection carries with it 
evident symptoms of affectation. This has been 
attended with very disagreeable consequences. No- 
thing is so easy to copy as affectation, and his lord- 
ship's rank and fame have procured him more imi- 
tators in Britain than any other writer I know ; all 
faithfully preserving his blemishes, but unhappily' 
not one of his beauties. 

Mr.Trenchard and Dr.Davenant were political 
writers of great abilities in diction, and their pam- 
phlets are now standards in that way of writing. 
They were foUowed. b^ Dean Swift, who, though 
in other Te»pec\» i«t >iXwAt «aj^Tvat^\«w£i ^^&&. 
arise to that m«n!ift.Txc»» «sA ^«»xtv%«^ ^ ^»i&^ 
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in political writing for which they were so justly 
famou^. 

They were all of them exceeded by the late 
lord Bolingbroke, whose strength lay in that pro- 
vince ; for as a philosopher and a critic he war ill 
qnalifiedy being destitute of virtue for the one^ and 
of learning for the other. His writings against sir 
Robert Walpole are incomparablj^'the best part of 
his works. The personal and perpetual antipathy 
he had for that family, to whose places he thought 
his own abilities had a right, gave a glow to his 
style, and an edge to his manner^ that never yet 
have been equalled in political writing. His mis- 
fortunes and disappointments gave his mind a turn, 
which his friends mistook for philosophy, and at one ' 
time of life he had the art to impose the same be- 
lief upon some of his enemies. His idea of a 
patriot king, which I reckon (as« indeed it was) 
amongst his writings against sir Robert Walpole, is 
a masterpiece of diction. Even in his other works 
his style is excellent ; but where a man either does 
not, or will not understand the subject he writes on, 
there must always be a deficiency. In politics he 
was generally master of what he undertook, in 
morals never. 

Mr. Addison, for a happy and natural style, will 
be always an honour to British literature. His dic- 
tion indeed wants strength, but it is equal to all the 
subjects he undertakes to handle, as he never (at 
least in his finished works] attempts any thing either 
in the argumentative or demonstrative way. 

Though sir Richard Steele's reputati6n as a ^bXk. 

writer was owing to his conne»oiiamX.Vi"^x,K^- 

digon, yet, after their intimacy waa tonaft^*^^^^^ 
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tmklnhisiiierit asananthor. This was not owing 
80 nrach to the evident superiority on the part of 
Addieon, as to the mmatnral efforts wludi Steele 
nifde to equal or eclipse him. This emulation de- 
stroyed that genuine flow of diction which is dis- 
coverable in all his former compontions. 

Whilst their writings engaged attention and the 
faronr of the public, reiterated but unsuccessful 
ohdeavonrs were made towards forming a grammar 
of the English language. The authors of those ef- 
forts went upon wrong principles. Instead of en- 
dMvonring to retrench the absurdities of our las- 
guage, and bringing it to a certain criterion, their 
ffuawum were no other than a collection of rakt 
attempting to natnralize those absurdities, ani 
hving them under a regular system. 

8omewhat effectual, however, might have beoi 
don^ towards finng the standard of the £n(^ 
language, had it not been for the sjpiiit of party 
For both Whigs and Tories being amlntious to staa 
at the head of so great a design, the queen's doil 
happened before any plan of an academy could ^ 
resolved on. 

Meanwhile the necessity of such an institot? 
became every day more apparent. The period! 
and pc^tical writers, who then swarmed, adof 
the very virorst manner of L'Estrange, till not < 
all'decency, but all propriety of language, waa 
in the nation. Leslie, a pert writer, vrith som 
and learning, insulted the government every ^ 
with the grossest abuse. His style and mu 
both of w\i\c\k vi«x^ ULlberal^ were imitltte 
Rldpath, Be Foe, \>^Ti\M&, «su^ oiC&ia^ ^\ >QMt 
site partir, aDdTo\aa^^\»aAR^\>Bfc^asafc^ 
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aud immorality in much the same strain ; his sub- 
ject seemed to debase his diction, and he ever 
ftiled most in one, when he grew most lioe^^doos 
in the other. 

Towards the end of queen Anne's reign, some 
of the greatest men in England devoted their time 
to party, and then a much better manner obtained 
in political writing. Mr.Walpole, Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Mainwaring, Mr. Steele, and many members 
of both houses of parliament, drew their pens for 
the Whigs; but they seem to have been over- 
matched, though not in argument, yet in writing, 
by Bolingbroke, Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, and the 
other friends of the opposite party. They who op- 
pose a nunistry have always a better field for ridi- 
cule and reproof than those who defend it. 

Since that period our writers have either been 
encouraged above their merits or below them. Some 
vriio were possessed of the meanest abilities ac- 
quired the highest preferments, while others, who 
seemed bom to reflect a lustre upon their age, pe- 
rished by want and neglect. More, Savage, and 
Amherst, were possessed of great abifities, yet tJiey 
ij^ere suffered to fed all the nuseries tliat usually 
attend the ingemons and the imprudent, that attend 
men of strong passions, and no i^klegmatie reserve 
in their command. 

At present, were a man to attempt to improve 
his fortune or increase liis friendsliip by poetry, he 
Would soon fed the anxiety of disappointment. The 
press lies jopen, and b a benefector to every sort of 
ttterature but that alone. 

I am at a Jaw whether to aacnhe ^v& ^sS&&%t#l 

1 



without any UeeireB or ecdeavoura to a 
public tlierefore wilh justice discard n 
aooud, whidi bas nochiug but a jingle, < 
vrnne, the unmusical flow of bLuik verse 
luend It. 'I1ie late melhod also, into 
newspapers have fallea, of fpving an e 
every new publication, muat greatlj ' 
writer'a genius. He fiuds himself in Ibia i 
mercy of men who have neither abilities 
log to distinguish hia merit. He finda his 
position mixed with the sordid trash of i 
scribbler. There is a sufficient specintei 
his work to abate curiosity, aud yet so m 
to render him contemptible. His lirst, ai 
his second work, by these means sink, s 
crudities of the age, into oblivion. Fan 
begins to toTD her back ; he therefore die) 
which iuvius him ; and he enrols hinu 
lists of Dnlness and of Avarice for life. 
Yet there are still among us men ot th 
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should mention, since scarcely one of them has not 
those who are his enemies, or those who despise 
him, &c. 



OF THE OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

The rise and fall of our amusements pretty much 
resemble that of empire. They this day flourish 
without any visible cause for such vigour ; the next 
they decay, without any reason that can be assigned 
for their downfall. Some years ago the Italian 
opera was the only fashionable amusement among 
our nobility. The managers of the playhouses 
dreaded it as a mortal enemy, and our very poets 
listed themselves in the opposition ; at present the 
house seems deserted, the castrati sing to empty 
benches, even prince Vologese himself, a youth of 
great expectations, sings himself out of breath, and 
rattles his chsdn to no purpose. 

To say the truth, the opera, as it is conducted 
among us, is but a very humdrum amusement ; in 
other countries the decorations are entirely mag- 
nificent, the singers all excellent, and the burlettas 
or interludes quite bntertaining ; the best poets com- 
pose the words, and the be§t masters the music : but 
with us it is otherwise; the decorations are but 
trifling and cheap; the singers, Matei only ex- 
cepted, but indifferent. Instead of interlude, we 
have those sorts of skipping dances which are cal- 
culated for the galleries of the theatre. Every per- 
former sings his favourite song, and the music is 
only a medley of old Italian airs, or some meager 
modem Caprido. 
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WhCD inch it the etae. It ii not much 
dered at it the opera U prettji mnch iiegl> 
lower orders of people have neither taal 
tnne to relish auch bd entertainment j i 
find more satisfaction In tbe Hoiul B 
England Ihaa'ui the finest doses of aa en 
aleep amidst all the agony of redtativ< 
otlkcr hand, people of fortnne or taste < 
be pleMed, where there ii a visible pov 
decorations, and an entire want of ta 
composition. 

Woold it not Burprise tme, that when 
is so well known in F.nglWHJ, aod ao 
•dmiied^ the manager or the composer s 
letoane to aaj other operas tban thoM 
Um } I might Tentnre to saf, that itrit. 
lattaih, put np In the bills of (be day, « 
be mlBcient to fill a honse, since thus th 
of sense as wall as sound mlgbt find aite 

The performers also should be entrea 
only their parts, without dapping in ai 
own faroarite Bin. 1 mnst own, tliM snc] 
generally to me the toon diMgracable in 
. Ei«ry anger geneially chooses a txnmri 
from tlie excellency of the mnsic, bnt frc 
Aenlt; ; anch soogi an generally eboscn i 
radier than pleaae, where tbi perfonner 
' Ma con^ass. Us tireatli, and 1^ voltibiUi 

Hence proceed those QDnatnial itartl 
uniBiwcal doehigi, and sbakes leiQtbnK 
palnliil contmoutca', inch indeed nuy she 
bnt it must gna &^.ril 4fiK«Aea the i 
easiness. Swhlfict»we.i»\iB!«Svt..,i* 
nor PerEolesi ever ^emiA^fti iltAia,,* 
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even to be discontinued in Italy, where they first 
had tfaeir rise. 

And now I am upon the subject, our composers 
also should affect greater simplicity ; let their bass 
cliff have all the variety they can give it j let the 
body of the music (if I may so express it) be as va- 
rious as they please, but let them avoid ornament- ^ 
ing a barren ground- work; let them not attempt 
by flourishing to cheat us of solid harmony. 

The works of Mr. Rameau are ifever heard with- 
out a surprising effect. I can attribute it only to 
this simplicity he every where observes, insomuch 
that jsome of his finest harmonies are often only 
octave and unison. This simple manner has greater 
powers than is generally imagined; and were not 
such a demonstration misplaced, I think from the 
principles of music it might be proved to be most 
agreeable. . 

But to leave general reflection. With the pre- 
sent set' of performers, the operas, if the conductor 
thinks proper, may be carried on with some success, 
since they have all some merit ; if not as actors, at 
least as singers. Signora Mate! is at once both a 
perfect actress and a very fine singer. She is pos- 
sessed of a fine sensibility in her manner, and sel- 
dom indulges those extravagant and unmusical 
flights of voice complained of before. Comacini, . 
on the other hand, is a very indifferent actor, has a 
most unmeaning face, seems not to fed his part, is 
infected with a passion of showing his compass ; but 
to recompense all these defects, his voice is melo- 
dious, he has vast compass and great volubility, his 
swell and- shake are perfectly fme, xns^esft \>ciax\s& 
continues the latter too long, lu a\kOTX.»'^^«^«^^'t 
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the defects of his action may be, they are amply re- 
compensed by his excellency as a singer; nor can I 
avmd ftncying that he mig^t make a much greater 
figure in an oratorio than upon the stage. 

However, upon the whole, I know not whether 
ever operas can be kept np in England ; they seem 
to be entirely exotic, and require the nicest manage- 
ment and care. Instead of this, the care of them 
is assignisd to men unacqusdnted with the genioi 
and dispoidtion of the people they would amuse, 
and whose only motives are immediate gun. Whe- 
ther a discontinnance of such entert^nmex^ts woald 
be more to the loss or the advantage of the aatioD, 
I will not take upon me to determine, since it k as 
mnch onr interest to induce fonngners of taste among 
us on the one hand, as it is<to discourage those tri- 
fling members of sodety who generally compota the 
operatical dramatis pertoncB on the other. 
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THE END. 
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